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TECALI, ZACATLAN, AND THE 
RENACIMIENTO PURISTA IN MEXICO 


BY JOHN MCANDREW 
IN COLLABORATION WITH MANUEL TOUSSAINT 


LTHOUGH many different architectural styles can be found in sixteenth-century 
Mexico'—Gothic, Mudéjar, Plateresque, and even wayward Romanesque and 
Manoelino, all subject to Indian reinterpretation—there is a surprising uni- 
formity in the most important group of buildings, for nearly all of the hundred- 

odd surviving convents, whether Franciscan, Dominican, or Augustinian, follow a common 
scheme standardized by Viceroy Mendoza and his architect, Toribio de Alcaraz, in the of- 
ficial instructions left to the succeeding viceroy, Don Luis de Velasco, in 1550.2 Almost all 
these convent churches have lofty, simple naves without aisles or side-chapels; the naves are 
covered by vaults which rest on massive walls strengthened by pier-buttresses (Fig. 2); at 
the west end there is a choir, raised above the entrance on a vault spanning the nave. 
Though deriving from Isabellian Gothic models in Spain, the plan and structure are not 
markedly Gothic; stylistically they are not specifically characterized. For example, the 
same plan will serve for churches with barrel or elaborately ribbed groin vaults, and the 
same structural scheme is used indiscriminately for Gothic or Plateresque detail. Only in 
the decoration are Gothic or Plateresque distinguishable, and this hardly occurs elsewhere 
than in the portals or ornamental ribbing of the vaults. These churches of the Conquest in 
Mexico are appropriately a continuation from the stalwart medieval churches of the Recon- 
quest in Spain. Remarkably different is one small group of churches of more classical an- 
cestry, in a style hardly yet separated from the Plateresque or other contemporary varia- 
tions of Renaissance taste in Mexico.® 

In Spain, it has long been noted that the exuberant Plateresque was accompanied from 
the first by works of more sober and far more “correct” classical character, works of the 
renacimiento purista such as the Palace of Charles V at Granada or the courtyards of the 
Tavera Hospital or the Alcazar at Toledo. Their conscious adherence to the new, theoretically 
classical credo imported from Italy, their chaste refinement and severity set them apart 
from the richer and freer Plateresque flourishing around them. As would be expected, em- 
phasis was on propriety and purity of style and on fidelity to what were believed to be 
antique canons; personal expression, originality, or any capriciousness were shunned. Roots 
were less in Spanish soil than in the ink of the academic treatises of Italian architects or 
italianate Spanish architectural books. 


1. This article is a development from a book on colonial 
architecture in Mexico being written in collaboration with 
Manuel Toussaint; it was begun on a grant from the Com- 
mittee for Inter-American Artistic and Intellectual Rela- 
tions. 

References in the footnotes are usually to works recently 
published, and to citations in them of original older sources 
difficult of access in the United States, rather than directly 
to the original sources themselves. 

Photographs are by the author except Fig. 4 by Manuel 
Toussaint, Fig. 12 from the Direccién de Monumentos 
Coloniales, Fig. 13 from the Direccién de Bienes Nacionales, 
and Fig. 18 by Salvador Toscano. The drawings of Tecali, 


Zacatlan and Cuilapan have been made by students in the 
Architectural School of the National University. 

For many kindnesses, thanks are extended to Salvador 
Toscano and to Rafael Garcia Granados, Federico Gémez 
de Orozco, and Justino Fernandez of the Instituto de In- 
vestigaciones Estéticas of the National University, and to 
Mauricio Campos, Dean of the Architectural School. 

2. Biblioteca Historica de la Ibéria, Instrucciones que los 
Virreyes de Nueva Espatia dejaron a sus sucesores, Mexico, 
1873, 1, 46-48. 

3. Marqués de Lozoya, Historia del arte hispénico, 
Barcelona-Buenos Aires, 111, 1940, 56-57. This is the first 
notice of a separate Purist Renaissance style in Mexico. 
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In Mexico, the surviving examples, here grouped together for the first time as Purist, 
represent an elementary phase of the style.t Negatively (and negation is almost as important 
as affirmation in Purism) they show a rejection of any elements recognizably Gothic or 
Mudéjar, and also of the rich sculptural decoration and fanciful forms freely used in the 
Plateresque. The forms in the restricted repertory employed are classical and essentially 
architectural in character—columns, entablatures, pediments, semicircular arches® and 
niches with archivolts and keystones. Ornament is avoided, and what little there is has a 
strong architectural quality, particularly when compared with Plateresque. Preoccupation 
is more with the motive than with the whole; a number of Purist motives are assembled to 
make a Purist building or, often, Purist motives are used on a building where Gothic and 
Plateresque occur elsewhere; there are Purist side doorways on churches with Plateresque 
front portals and Gothic vaults. Throughout, the focus of attention seems to be on the 
classical vocabulary, on the “‘correctness”’ of specific items, carefully following the directions 
for their composition given in the classicistic treatises. The title of the first Renaissance 
architectural treatise in Spanish (by Diego de Sagredo, 1526) patly epitomizes this spirit: 
Measurements from the Roman Necessary to Officials Who Wish to Follow the Formation of 
Bases, Columns, Capitals and Other Antique Edifices. The ghost of Vitruvius indubitably 
crossed the Atlantic soon after the conguistadores. He is familiarly mentioned in Mexico 
City as early as 1554 in the second Latin Dialogue of the humanist F. Cervantes de Salazar, 
along with pedantic comments on the correctness of cylindrical columns, fluted columns, 
architraves, and semicircular arches. 

Plateresque and late Gothic decoration were in themselves so free that they could take 
their places easily and harmoniously in the many unorthodox Mexican style-mixtures of the 
sixteenth century. They were sympathetically understood and absorbed by the new coun- 
try, and soon became eloquent means of local expression (Fig. 3). Most sixteenth-century 
churches show both Gothic and Plateresque elements, sapped a little of their individual 
stylistic character, but often revivified and brought into accord in a new way by the uncon- 
scious taste of the Indian artisan. But the uncompromising renacimiento purista was far 
more difficult to naturalize. It could not admit indigenous influence as other styles had. 
Its canons were strict, and if they were violated, the design was no longer Purist, for its 
essential character lay in its very purity. 

Although in no way exotic in itself, Purism was always somewhat foreign on Spanish 
soil. In Mexico it appears even more obviously alien and unassimilable. A coldly correct 
Tuscan colonnade still looks far more outlandish at the foot of Popocatépetl than do the 
fantastic flowering branches of the cazahuatl or tzompantle trees through which one sees it; 
it is as unexpected as would be a proper Renaissance Latin greeting from the villagers. Al- 
most all other Renaissance buildings in these unfamiliar surroundings are modified by some 
Gothic, Mudéjar, Mannerist, early Baroque or indigenous leaven. The difficulty of adapt- 
ing already canonized classical forms and compositions to new conditions, and the natural 
preference for other styles which were less stern and more sympathetic to the warmer and 
more exuberant Mexican environment, may explain the rarity of Purist buildings in Mexico. 
But nevertheless, the Purist style did produce a few works of notable quality there, and al- 
though hitherto almost unknown, it occupies an important position in Mexican architecture 
of the Renaissance. 


4. With the exception of the early work on the present 5. Segmental and semi-elliptical arches occasionally ap- 
Cathedral of Mexico, and its imitation at Puebla, discussed pear, but as a non-Purist intrusion. 
later. 
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TWO PURIST NAVES—TECALI AND ZACATLAN 


The most complete and developed Purist buildings in Mexico are two basilican churches.® 
The more important is the church of Santiago of the Franciscan convent of Tecali in the 
State of Puebla (Fig. 1),” dated 1569 in both arabic and Nahua numerals on a stone in the 
apse. This huge and romantically impressive ruin was “unknown” a few years ago, though 
it stands only half an hour from the busy main highway to Veracruz. Even in its own village, 
named for the alabaster-like onyx still mined there, it continues to be ignored by all but a 
few goats which come to browse on the wildflowers in the aisles. 

In its soaring lightness and slender elegance, the nave of Tecali is surprisingly dissimilar 
to the regular thickset convent church type used for nearly all its contemporaries. Compare 
it with sombre aisleless naves such as Huejotzingo or Tula with their cliff-like walls and 
heavy vaults, and the contrast will be striking (Fig. 2). And compare it in detail: here every- 
thing is consciously classical; one sees nothing Gothic’ or Plateresque, nor any mixture or 
indianization. 

The graceful arcade of Tuscan columns (tapering slightly, without entasis) once sup- 
ported a wooden roof. The now-vanished ceiling must have been pointed or polygonal 
(probably an a/farje) in order to make room for the high arch which opens into the apse. 
The nave runs directly into this square apse, which is emphasized and dignified by a simple 
barrel vault, the only vault in the church. It still shows traces of a coffer pattern in fresco. 
The enormous choir-loft at the west end of the nave was not carried on vaults, but on wooden 
beams resting on three low arches which span the church (Fig. 4). Flanking the nave are 
generous aisles bounded by high walls which once were frescoed. These walls are thinner 
than the usual stout side walls of sixteenth-century churches, for they had no vaults to 
support or buttress. The upper part is made even thinner than the lower, and the resulting 
setback is used for a defensive chemin-de-ronde like that found on a number of the early 
monastic fortress-churches (as at nearby Cuautinchan or Tepeaca). The walls are rein- 
forced outside by heavy pier-buttresses pierced by the chemin-de-ronde. Except for the 
facade, the exterior is quite like that of the usual sixteenth-century Mexican monastic 
church, and gives no hint of the classical novelties within. 

Compared with its Mexican contemporaries, this nave looks sternly classical, sophisti- 
cated, and European. Compared with its Spanish equivalents, it still appears competent, 
although it reveals amateurishness in some ways. For example, the main arch of the apse 
springs from an awkward non-classical bracket compounded of classical moldings, quite 
unrelated to the vertical band which might naturally be expected to support it, and unre- 
lated to the end of the nave arcade which runs abruptly into this band (Fig. 5). The three 
elements are not coordinated architecturally. The band, ornamented with little pyramidal 
bosses, has the character of a decorative border, and seems unsuited to perform the impor- 
tant function of supporting the big arch, a function its context demands but which it fails 

to perform. 

The archivolts of the nave also show several peculiarities (Fig. 6). They are carved out of 
the wall they carry, and their face is therefore below the surface of the wall instead of flush 
with it in the same plane, or in relief upon it; thus, although the profile of the archivolts 


6. “Basilica” is here used to denote a church with nave Tecali,” in Arquitectura, No. 8, Mexico, 1941, pp. 23-28. 
and side aisles separated by columns or piers, with simple 8. Except for one small ogee head of a doorway opening 
apse, with or without transept, and with nave raised above from the south aisle into the now crumbled and abandoned 
aisles (not necessarily with clerestory openings). monastery, the one overt medieval survival in the whole 


7. M. Toussaint, “Ruinas del Templo Franciscano de vast interior. 
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itself is classical, its relation to the wall it carries is Gothic. Furthermore, the archivolt 
moldings are oddly cut off by a curious vertical band rising from the abacus of the capital. 
These are both deviations from “correct” classical practice. The architect or the masons 
have made up for their unfamiliarity with the niceties of orthodox classical procedure in 
each case by improvising or falling back on more familiar, though dim, reminiscences of 
medieval procedure. 

There is one important oddity in the plan (Fig. 9). The aisles do not stop decisively at 
the east end, for the east wall is arranged with irresolute independence of them. Towards 
the center of the aisle, the wall ceases to be a simple flat plane bounding the east end of the 
church, and turns back suddenly at an angle as though it were going to form a large polyg- 
onal apse so wide that it would embrace part of the aisles as well as the nave. But this is 
not the case, for the actual apse is a plain rectangle slightly narrower than the nave, abruptly 
interrupting these wayward diagonal sections of wall. They start at a meaningless angle and 
end by running awkwardly into the juncture of apse and nave arcade without structural, 
functional, or aesthetic justification (Figs. 9, 5). Here again the architect seems to have been 
unable to fit together the separate parts of his building. 

The slightly smaller basilica of the Franciscan convent at Zacatlan de las Manzanas® 
is far less accessible, for the town is perched on the rim of a chasm in the wild Sierra de 
Puebla. The church was finished in 1567, a few years before Tecali, and shows the same 
phenomenon, an ambitious classicism somewhat unsurely handled—hampered by lack of 
tradition or by conflict between classical intentions and medieval building habits. The 
sedate interior is very like Tecali, though lower and less handsome (Fig. 8). The details of 
the Tuscan order are almost identical, but the columns are shorter and heavier, 73 diameters 
high to Tecali’s 103. The upper part of the church is better preserved,’ though the flat 
ceiling is modern and not of the original type. The original ceiling was presumably the 
finished, sloping underside of the roof, with some sort of horizontal tie-beams resting on 
the nondescript, unclassical brackets above the columns. This suggests a Mudéjar scheme, 
like the carpentry ceilings preserved in the Franciscan churches at Tlaxcala and Tulan- 
cingo, or at San Diego de Huejotzingo."' The huge choir-loft on two levels is slightly more 
complicated than that of Tecali, but belongs to the same general scheme (Fig. 11). 

The arch opening into the apse is more easily handled here than at Tecali, for it rests 
comfortably on engaged Tuscan columns in a simple normal arrangement (Fig. 8). How- 
ever, two of the awkwardnesses noted at Tecali recur. The archivolts of the nave are re- 
cessed and are reinforced by an extraneous vertical strip where they intersect above the 
capitals (Fig. 7). And the unaccountable arrangement of the east wall is almost identical, 
except that at Zacatlan a conical tromp vault spans the awkward and useless triangular 
space made by the bending back of the rear wall (Figs. 10, 8). 

Tecali is about two feet narrower and sixteen feet longer than Zacatlan, and has its apse 


g. M. Toussaint, “El Convento de Zacatlan de las Man- 
zanas,” in Paseos coloniales, Mexico, 1939. Since 1924, when 
this essay was written, the church has been tactfully re- 
stored by the local cura; stucco additions, like the fluting 
of the columns, have been removed. An inscription has 
come to light on the south tower. Under a glyph of the town 
representing a crescent moon with a palm tree in its mouth, 
is carved: ESTA: YGLESIA 
ACA/BOSE ANO- DE «1567. 

10. The upper row of oval frames is modern, and the 
lower row appears to be modern also, but may possibly in- 
corporate some original fragments. Ovals would be sur- 


prising at this date. A similar sixteenth-century arrange- 
ment of circular medallions in spandrels exists under the 
choir at Atlatlahucan in Morelos. 

11. Presumably late sixteenth or early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Other sixteenth-century artesones can be seen at 
Epazoyucan (Hidalgo) and Yanhuitlan (Oaxaca). The 
Mudéjar wooden ceiling persisted through the eighteenth 
century in Chiapas and Guatemala. An eighteenth-century 
ceiling, possibly similar to the original at Zacatlan, may be 
seen in the photograph of the nave of Chiapa de Corzo 
(Fig. 17). 
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ric. 8. Zacatlan (Puebla), Franciscan Convent Church: Nave, Dated 1562-67 
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FIG. 9. Tecali: Plan 


FIG. 10. Zacatlan: Plan 


FIG. 12. Coyoacan (D. F.), Dominican Convent Church: Nave 


FIG. 13. Tecozautla (Hidalgo), Franciscan Convent Church: Nave 
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floor raised above the nave at the top of an impressive flight of steps, but otherwise the two 
plans are nearly identical. These two basilicas are so strikingly different from other sur- 
viving contemporary churches, and so alike in their general disposition and even in their 
minor singularities, that they irresistibly suggest origin in one original plan and, conse- 
quently, a common author. Tecali appears to be a refinement of the scheme of Zacatlan; 
the slight variations seem to be more in the nature of refinements than of any differences in 
ideas. Zacatlan’s building dates are surely 1562-67, and Tecali must have been well along 
when the dated inscription of 1569 was built high into the apse wall, almost at the top, and 
therefore it is certain that the building campaigns were either immediately successive or 
overlapping. Both are Franciscan, both in Puebla, both would have been directed from the 
same Franciscan headquarters of the Provincia del Santo Evangelio: there is every reason 
to consider a connection probable. At this time, country convents seem to have been de- 
signed and supervised by monk-architects, semi-professional or even non-professional. It 
seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that these two churches were designed by the same 
Franciscan friar and gifted amateur architect, that he may have used the same design for 
both, and that he began Tecali when he was finishing or had just finished Zacatlan. 

This hypothetical brother, instead of using the usual and officially sanctioned aisleless 
convent church scheme, and instead of using the current Gothic and Plateresque vocabu- 
laries employed by virtually all other monk-builders, chose to work on a different plan and 
in this rare and difficult style. This is particularly surprising in a Franciscan, for the build- 
ings of that order were usually more conservative than those of either the Augustinians or 
Dominicans in sixteenth-century Mexico. Far more difficult for amateurs, it is not a style 
in which he could improvise very much, or go his own way independent of rules. 

Where would a Mexican monk have encountered the idea of a classical basilica? There 
are four main possibilities: from memories of Spain, from books, from other architects, or 
from existing buildings. Had he come from Spain a grown man, and had he been interested 
in architecture there, he might have made himself familiar with some classical basilican 
church such as those at Villaverde or Talamanca in Castile. But if he were not a trained 
architect, he could not possibly have retained details in his mind so accurate as those of 
Tecali, and if he were a trained architect he would not have assembled his correct details so 
awkwardly. The disparities in these naves seem far more the result of ignorance and im- 
provisation than of flaws in memory. The architectural memory of untrained friars usually 
resulted in rather generalized re-creations of Spanish prototypes, and not in specific copying 
of unusual schemes correct in detail but incorrect in syntax. But even if, as seems unlikely, 
the general idea of a classical basilica came from a Spanish church, it must have been rein- 
forced by some handy immediate source of information about correct classical detail. And 
such a source did exist in books. 

A conscientious amateur architect would surely look at any architectural books or en- 
gravings from Europe which might be available. Several Italian treatises were circulating in 
Spain and probably in Mexico—Alberti, Serlio, Vitruvius, for example—and works in Span- 
ish, such as Diego de Sagredo’s Medidas del Romano of 1526 or Francisco de Villalpando’s 
Spanish edition of Serlio of 1552, had already been published. Here he could have found 
his correct vocabulary, in the engravings and in the directions for the proper formation of 
the classical elements.” 


12. Marqués de Lozoya, op. cit., 1, preface and bibliog- work on imported architectural books in Mexico. 
raphy. It has not been possible for the writers to complete 
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He could have had contact with more experienced architects, for a number were already 
established in Mexico City at the time Zacatlan and Tecali were building. For instance, the 
most important architect of the Purist creed, Claudio de Arciniega, was occupied with 
schemes for both the old and new Cathedrals of Mexico City," and in 1555 he had gone to 
Puebla to give advice on the condition of the old Cathedral and to recommend the con- 
struction of a new one.'* His schemes were undoubtedly for aisled churches with classical 
detail. 

Or an interested monk-architect could very profitably have studied real buildings for 
his models, for in Mexico City there were at this time (ca. 1560) at least five churches with 
aisles:“ the mother churches of his own Franciscan and of the Augustinian and Dominican 
orders, Santiago Tlaltelolco, and the old Cathedral; and furthermore, Claudio’s new Cathe- 
dral was already under way and undoubtedly very conspicuous. Anyone as interested in 
architecture as this putative friar would almost certainly have been familiar with them all, 
and it is possible that some of them may have been useful to him. The status of the basilica 
in Mexico during the building period of Zacatlan and Tecali is worthy of investigation. 


MEXICAN BASILICAN CHURCHES BEFORE 1570 


The handful of aisled churches preserved from the sixteenth century and those destroyed 
aisled churches about which any information survives together form three general stylistic 
groups. Disregarding the most primitive, rural, or provisional structures, there are recog- 
nizable: (1) basilicas deriving from medieval models, often Mudéjar; (2) unvaulted basilicas 
with classical columns; (3) vaulted basilicas with piers. There are intermediate and a few 
unclassifiable churches as well. The builder of Zacatlan and Tecali could have been familiar 
with churches in the first group, and also with some in the second (where his own work 
belongs). The great cathedrals of the last group come after his known activity, except for 
the beginning of the mammoth new Cathedral of Mexico. 

In the first and least homogeneous category—of medieval derivation—belong the first 
large churches of the conquistadores and missionary monks, such as the first Cathedral of 
Mexico (by Martin de Sepulveda; first stone laid by Cortés in 1524),'® the first church of 
the convent of San Francisco (1525), and probably the second Santo Domingo, all in Mex- 
ico City.!7 A large and probably characteristic example of this type stood until recently as 
the parish church of Coyoacan on the edge of Mexico City (Fig. 12).18 Later variations still 
stand in considerable numbers in Chiapas and Guatemala, where the type seems never to 
have died out. Sr. Angulo Ifiguez has demonstrated the connection between this group and 
Mudéjar churches in Andalusia,!® a conjecture supported by various references to the use 
in buildings of this group of such Mudéjar-sounding features as wooden columns, octagonal 
columns, and elaborate wooden ceilings. These churches can have had little connection with 
the Purist style; their dates and the conditions under which they were built make it almost 


13. M. Toussaint, “La Catedral de México,” in Anales 
del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, No. 3, Mexico, 
1939, 8-12. 

14. M. Toussaint, “La arquitectura religiosa en la Nueva 
Espaiia durante el siglo XVI,” in Iglesias de México, Mex- 
ico, VI, 1927, 58-62. 

15. Ibid., pp. 22, 26, 31-33, 44. 

16. M. Toussaint, “La primitiva Catedral de México,” 
in Paseos coloniales, Mexico, 1939. 

17. See note 15. 


18. The stumpy, chamfered square piers are almost 
surely original, the arches probably so, and the peculiar 
clerestory arrangement probably not. The church, by Fray 
Ambrosio de Santa Maria, was built as part of a Dominican 
convent. The late sixteenth-century facade (dated 1582 
and subsequently restored and partially rebuilt) has some 
Purist character, as do the doorways and niches in the 
cloister. See M. Toussaint, “La arquitectura religiosa,” 
p. 46. 

19. Arquitectura mudéjar sevillana, Seville, 1932, p. 117. 
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impossible, though some classic details do seem to have been used. For example, the 
columns of the first Cathedral of Mexico, though octagonal (which seems Mudéjar) and 
though resting in arrogant symbolic triumph on heathen carvings from the great shrine 
of Huitzilopochtli (which seems anti-classical as well as melodramatic), were still de- 
scribed as being Tuscan.”° The lower parts of a few of these large columns, with the fangs, 
feathers, and scales of Quetzalcoatl still showing in a sort of architectural palimpsest, are 
now displayed beside the new Cathedral. The moldings of the bases are rather nondescript, 
of a debased Attic type, not markedly Gothic, Mudéjar, or classic, but certainly more 
medieval than classic. Unfortunately, none of the “Tuscan” capitals has come to light. 

The principal reason why this type of basilica was adopted almost at once was presum- 
ably because it was such a simple and practical way of building a large church quickly with 
the materials, labor, and knowledge at hand. But, after twenty years of wonderfully effi- 
cient evangelization and colonization, these conditions were far less imperative. Large 
buildings of considerable architectural pretensions were being built by the monks; vaulting 
had been used commonly since its dramatic introduction in the late 1520’s;2* and many 
aisleless vaulted churches similar to Huexotla,” Tlaquiltenango, and Otumba were being 
built according to the simple scheme soon to be standardized by Viceroy Mendoza. How- 
ever, by the middle of the century, at the time when the most notable Gothic and Plat- 
eresque convents were being begun, it appears as though a number of important city 
churches were being built as basilicas from aesthetic preference, distinct from the aisleless 
vaulted monastic churches of the country, and distinct from the city basilicas of the first 
group, which were built as basilicas more from convenience of construction (later perhaps 
from habit) than from free aesthetic choice. This second group is more allied to the Renais- 
sance than to the Middle Ages: the nondescript Mudéjar basilica seems to have changed 
into a more classical basilica, retaining perhaps a taste for rich carpentry ceilings. 

In Spain, the italianate Renaissance style was identified with the court, and perhaps 
some of the basilicas of Mexico City were provincial reflections of this artistocratic court 
style. Viceroy Don Antonio de Mendoza came from a family which had done more than 
any other in Spain to promote Italian Renaissance fashions in art, a family which had many 
important Italian connections. The Viceroy’s uncle was the celebrated Cardinal Pedro de 
Mendoza, an italophile patron of architecture, and his brother was ambassador at Rome 
for many years. The Viceroy, who himself had visited Italy in 1530, must have been 
acquainted with the architectural works of his own family,” and with the taste which fos- 
tered them, and so may other important personages in Mexico. Perhaps they took pleasure 
in cultivating on new soil what they believed to be the latest architectural fashion at the 
court of the mother country. 

Evidences of the classicizing of the basilica are to be found in what is known of the mul- 


20. M. Toussaint, La Catedral de México (Iglesias de 
México, 1), Mexico, 1924, p. 14. Octagonal Tuscan columns 
are still to be seen in the colossal Capilla Real de Cholula, 
dating from a rebuilding ca. 1600. 

21. “...And when the first vault was made (by a 
Castilian mason, in the apse of the old church of San 
Francisco in Mexico City), the Indians marveled, and 
would not believe but that when the scaffold and centering 
were taken away, everything would fall down. And, there- 
fore, when the scaffold was removed, none of them dared 
walk under the vault” (probable eye-witness account, 


quoted by Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana, Mexico, 
1870, chap. 13, and cited in R. Garcia Granados and L. 
MacGregor, Huexotzingo, Mexico, 1934, pp. 106-107). 

22. This refers to the well-known convent at Huexotla 
in the State of Mexico, near Texcoco. The Huexotla in 
northern Hidalgo mentioned in Dr. Kubler’s scrupulously 
documented article in the ART BULLETIN for June 1942, p. 
166, is now known as Huejutla. 

23. V. Lamperez, Los Mendoza del siglo XV, Madrid, 
1926; and bibliography in C. Pérez Bustamante, Don An- 
tonio de Mendoza, Santiago de Chile, 1928. 
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tiple-naved churches built in Viceroy Mendoza’s reign from 1535 to 1550. Though the evi- 
dence is slight, it is consistent. For example, S. Agustin in Mexico City (for which he laid 
the first stone in 1541)** had a coffered wood ceiling resting on stone arcades; the first 
Cathedral of Puebla (begun 1536)” had monolithic stone columns; and the five radiating 
naves of Toribio de Alcaraz’ strange and ill-fated Cathedral of Michoacan (1549, Fig. 17)” 
were probably to have had fluted Ionic columns in their common central sanctuary: this 
all indicates classical and not medieval feeling. It is tempting to see in some of these shad- 
owy churches in Mexico City and Puebla lost ancestors of Zacatlan and Tecali. And there 
was also the imposing spectacle of the building of the new classical basilican Cathedral in 
Mexico City. 

There are three other mid-sixteenth-century basilicas still standing, one Franciscan, at 
Tecozautla in Hidalgo, and two Dominican in the south, at Cuilapan near Oaxaca and at 
Chiapa de Corzo in Chiapas.?’ None is Purist in more than a few details, and all have 
medieval elements. They belong more in the first group than the second. All three are 
exceptional and very curious buildings. 

Santiago de Tecozautla (Fig. 13) was supposedly built about the middle of the sixteenth 
century,”® but probable rebuilding makes this unsafe to judge. It is a ponderous, vaulted, 
three-aisled church, with the barrel vault of the nave supported on rectangular piers with 
columns engaged on the shorter sides.2* This unusual scheme, apparently unique in six- 
teenth-century Mexico, may be the result of bold improvisation on the part of its builder, 
Fray Juan de Sanabria, or perhaps a memory of provincial vaulted medieval churches in 
Spain, or a combining of the ideas of the aisled church and the barrel-vaulted church of the 
common conventual type. However, the upper part of the building, including the vaults, 
may well be later construction, and only the curious piers original. Throughout, in general 
handling and in its spare and styleless detail, it betrays the hand of an inexperienced, 
though daring, improviser. It is a puzzling, isolated building, outside the several traceable 
currents of sixteenth-century Mexican architecture. 

The large, ruined basilica of the Dominican convent at Cuilapan near Oaxaca is an im- 
posing and mysterious monument,” inscribed with the date 1555 in arabic numerals, and 
with both 1555 and 1568 in Zapotec glyphs (Figs. 14, 15,16). The proportions of the long, 
low nave of thirteen arches are heavy and seemingly Romanesque at first glance (indeed, 
the whole building has a number of puzzling reminders of the Romanesque), but a careful 


24. M. Toussaint, ‘La arquitectura religiosa,” p. 31. 

25. See note 14. 

26. Ibid., p. 65; also M. Toussaint, Pétzcuaro, Mexico, 
1942, pp. 107-112. The drawing (here reproduced as Fig. 
18) of this extraordinary church is not of the sixteenth 
century, but a redrawn version of the eighteenth, and evi- 
dence from it is by no means conclusive. It is not clear from 
Beaumont’s eighteenth-century text whether the five 
churches were to have had aisles. 

27. Indefinite and unconfirmed rumors hint at possible 
basilicas at Tlaltlauquitepec and Zacapoaxtla in the inac- 
cessible Sierra de Puebla, and at Tecomaxtlahuaca in the 
equally inaccessible Mixteca Alta; the Relacién de Val- 
ladolid (Yucat4n) speaks of a three-aisled church there in 
the sixteenth century. 

28. J. Fernandez, ed., Catélogo de construcciones religio- 
sas del Estado de Hidalgo, Mexico, 1942, 11, 209-210, and 
pl. xx. 

29. Angulo lfifguez gives this type of pier as character- 
istic of Andalusian Mudéjar (op. cit., p. 20). 

30. This very important convent has not yet been at all 


adequately studied; see R. Ricard, La “conquéte spirituelle” 
du Méxique, Paris, 1933, p. 202, and R. Garcia Granados, 
“‘Capillas de indios en Nueva Espafia,” in Archivo espanol 
de arte y arqueologia, Madrid, x1, 1935, 28. The basilica is a 
secondary church, running out at right angles from the 
north side of the unfinished main church. The west flank 
was opened out by nine archways, making access easy for 
the multitudinous Zapotec Indian converts herded in the 
great atrium. The facade has three doorways, which once 
had large wooden doors (stone sockets for their pivots are 
still in place). This seems absurd in a building where there 
are nine doorless openings in the adjacent wall. Perhaps 
there was some change in intention during construction. 
These side wall openings have made some see in the basilica 
an enormous open chapel, but this is unlikely in view of its 
independent church-like character and its impracticability 
as an open chapel, for crowds in the atrium would not have 
been able to see the ceremonies of the mass within the ba- 
silica through the narrow openings in the thick wall. See 
plan, Fig. 16. 
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F1G. 15. Cuilapan, Basilica: Nave Arcade FIG. 16. Cuilapan, Basilica: Plan 


r1G. 14. Cuilapan (Oaxaca), Basilica, Dated 1555 and 1568 he 
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FIG. 17. Project for the Cathedral of Michoacan, Patz- 
cuaro, by Toribio de Alcaraz (from an XVIII-Century 
Drawing) 


Fig. 18. Chiapa de Corzo (Chiapas), Dominican 
Convent Church: Nave 


FIG. 19. Chiapa: Public Fountain 
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second look shows no specifically Romanesque features in the nave. The squat and stony 
arcades are to be explained less as a retention from the Romanesque than as a sensible, solid 
construction in a region notorious for its earthquakes, and as the result of vague architec- 
tural ideas expounded by untrained monks to Indian workmen alarmingly innocent of even 
the most elementary principles of stereotomy (and using, according to legend, stones from 
the holy mortuary city of Monte Alban). It is barely possible that this strangely impressive 
nave may echo the lost early basilican Cathedral of Oaxaca. The unique design, probably 
by Antonio de Barbosa, a Portuguese Dominican, seems to show a provincial desire to 
classicize a nondescript medieval basilican type. Many of the details, such as the moldings 
of the capitals, bases, and cornice, already have classical profiles, but the chamfered archi- 
volts and round abaci are still medieval tokens.*! Elsewhere in the church are more whole- 
hearted Purist elements. 

The brick Dominican convent at Chiapa de Corzo (begun soon after 1554 and finished 
by 1572)*? is another denatured medieval basilica, as peculiar as Cuilapan, but far inferior 
in quality (Fig. 18). The most striking novelty is the two-story nave, possibly the oldest 
in the New World. Compound piers support what would at first seem to be a second story 
with round-arched openings into the nave, but actually there is no gallery floor nor any 
indication that there ever was one. This may be the materialization of a memory of medie- 
val Spanish, Portuguese, or French two-story naves, for the Portuguese builder, Fray Pedro 
de Barrientos, had recently come from a French monastery, “Nuestra Sefiora de la Pejia.”’® 
Thoroughly medieval are the half-arches over the pseudo-gallery, now unabutted from 
the nave, but once almost certainly countering the thrust of transverse nave arches. A 
similar system of triple diaphragm arches still exists nearby in the Cathedral of San Cristé- 
bal de las Casas, although there the arches over the aisles are full arches. These curious 
half-arches may well have been derived from the prominent half-arch-buttresses of the 
colossal Mudéjar brick fountain in the adjacent plaza (Fig. 19). The fountain was completed 
in 1562 by “el espanol,” after having been begun by Fray Rodrigo de Ledén,* and one or 
the other of them may have intervened in the construction of the convent.** The whole 
church has suffered so much from earthquakes (including, probably, those of this summer) 
and has been so often and so contradictorily repaired and remodeled, that it is unsafe to 
make positive assertions about the original style of the nave. The details are largely in 
stucco, and undatable. None is Gothic or Mudéjar (except the fine later artesén ceiling); 
some of the classical ones may be original. Like the greater part of the provincial architec- 
ture of Chiapas, this church fits more naturally into the development of colonial architec- 


31. The same details occur on the convent portico, and 
also on the portico of neighboring Dominican Etla. Per- 
haps the same architect or the same workmen were responsi- 
ble. 

The occasional apparently Romanesque elements in 
Mexican sixteenth-century architecture are among its 
most surprising puzzles, for the style was indubitably dead 
in Spain while it displayed these flickers of life in Mexico. 
There are no fully characterized Romanesque designs, and 
there was no conscious revival of the Romanesque. But 
non-professional monk-builders would sometimes direct the 
construction of works in Mexico partly, it would seem, from 
their memories of familiar works in Spain; a monk from a 
Spanish monastery with a Romanesque nave might quite 
naturally have guided his Indian workmen in the construc- 
tion of a nave in Mexico according to comforting memories 
of his former home. This is another problem which has 
been insufficiently studied. 

32. S. Toscano, “Chiapas, su arte y historia coloniales,” 


in Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, No. 8, 
Mexico, 1942. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. 

35. The complicated vaulting of the whole east end is 
quite different in spirit from the nave, and strongly sug- 
gests another hand, a hand as accomplished in vaulting and 
buttressing as the author or executor of the fountain. The 
climax of the composition is the dome, which, if original 
(as it seems to be), is one of the few sixteenth-century domes 
in Mexico. The whole arrangement is related to the east 
end of the still unpublished and unstudied Cathedral of 
Tehuantepec, which appears to have a still earlier ribbed 
dome on pendentives (roughly of the Zamora-Salamanca 
type without drum), perhaps also to the octagonal dome of 
the Chiapa fountain, and certainly to several subsequent 
Chiapanecan east ends like that of the parroguia of Tuxtla 
Gutiérrez. 
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ture in Guatemala (of which Chiapas was a part until the nineteenth century) than it does 
into the architecture of Mexico. 

From these five surviving basilican naves of the mid-century—Tecali, Zacatlan, Teco- 
zautla, Cuilapan, and Chiapa—and from what little information exists concerning de- 
stroyed aisled churches, it seems reasonable to propose that there was a definite relationship 
between the Purist style and the basilican nave, even that the wood-roofed three-aisled 
basilica was the favorite scheme of the Purists. Tecali, Zacatlan, and the schemes of Claudio 
de Arciniega were all Purist and basilican. Several other basilicas have, or had, Purist fea- 
tures. Not all basilicas were Purist, but we know of no Purist church that was not a basilica. 
No other type of church has Purist character until the great vaulted cathedrals of Mexico, 
Puebla, and Mérida de Yucatan arose at the end of the century. 


PURIST FACADES——PAIRED TOWERS 


Although it is in details such as arcades and portals that the elementary classicism of the 
sixteenth century in Mexico is most evident, most thorough, and most successful, the Purist 
style was occasionally able to govern larger scale architectural compositions. For example, 
in addition to the two complete Purist naves surviving, there are three Purist facades. As 
will be seen, they are not closely integrated architectural compositions, but all are of the 
same type. And again, Tecali presents the best example (Fig. 20). The broad, flat front 
wall makes a neutral background for the dignified classical main portal. Two square bell- 
towers, set a little in front of the main wall-plane, flank the facade and are the distinguishing 
elements in a simple and bold composition not found in the usual Mexican Gothic or 
Plateresque facades, but appearing also at Zacatlan in a plainer and cruder version less well 
related to the church behind (Fig. 21),*° and again at Cuautinchan (1555-57; Fig. 25), an- 
other Franciscan foundation not far from Tecali.37 These three are very similar; all have 
paired towers and Purist doorways; they are the only complete Purist fagades known to 
survive. 

The usual sixteenth-century convent church frequently had no bell-tower. (Bells were 
sometimes hung in little archways cut in a freestanding gable or espadafia.) Towers were 
sometimes added, subsequent to the original building campaign (Acolman, Amecameca). 
Instead of a tower, there was often a turret atop one of the corner buttresses, particularly on 
Franciscan churches (Tepeaca, Tepeji, Tula). When there were real towers, there was only 
one, either set back from the facade (Atlatlahucan, Calpan, Actopan), or set flush with the 
facade so that the front of the tower and the front of the church were in one uninterrupted 
plane, and the tower was distinguished from the church only as it rose above it (Epazoyucan, 
Ixmiquilpan, Tecamachalco, Tlaquiltenango). Only very rarely was there any other 
arrangement, such as a tower in advance of the fagade-plane (Zempoala), or free standing 
(Tlaxcala).** Paired towers are uncommon; they exist only on the three Purist facades, on 
certain Dominican work, or in a reduced form as paired turrets. 


36. The south tower is slightly larger. During Lent it 
carries a huge wooden matraca, or rattle, to substitute for 
the bells (as at Santiago de Compostela). The upper parts 
of both towers are modern. 

37. R. Ricard, op. cit., p. 84. The inside of Cuautinchan 
(also spelled Cuauhtinchan) is not Purist except for one 
doorway, but Gothic with elaborate ribbed vaults. It is 
possible that the facade is later than 1555-57, the date 
Mendieta gives (see Ricard). A document relating to the 
retablo refers, in 1599, to the church “que ahora se ha 
acabado” (J. Moreno Villa, La escultura colonial mexicana, 


Mexico, 1942, pp. 91-93). If Mendieta’s dates apply to the 
facade and north door, they are the earliest dated Purist 
works in Mexico. The church has marked similarities to 
Gothic Tepeaca and Purist Tecali, both nearby. 

38. The squat Mudéjar defensive towers of the Concep- 
tionist nuns at S. Cristébal de las Casas and at Mérida are 
outside this discussion of bell-towers attached to church 
buildings. The tower at S. Cristébal was indubitably built 
as a city gate. Also outside the discussion are freestanding 
rollos (Tepeaca) and miscalled ro//os (Tlaquiltenengo). 
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ric. 21. Zacatlan: Facade 
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FIG. 20. Tecali: Fagade 
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A pair of cone-capped round turrets ornaments the corners of the strange facade of the 
basilica at Cuilapan (Fig. 24). Again, there are at first uncomfortable evocations of the 
Romanesque—of facades in Poitou such as Notre-Dame-la-Grande at Poiters, or of S. 
Martin de Frémista in Castile. Between the turrets, the facade is a sort of triumphal arch 
composition with rich classical detail; only the turrets recall the medieval past. However, 
these Mexican turrets may have developed independently from the defensive features com- 
mon on sixteenth-century churches and other buildings, or from decorative turrets inspired 
by defensive ones (such as the square turrets on the corners of the open chapel at Cuer- 
navaca), or from the cone-topped battlement-turrets placed at corners or over buttresses 
(as at Tepoztlan). Similar little flanking turrets of quite military character appear on the 
first Cathedral of Mexico, as represented in the so-called Santa Cruz plan of Mexico City 
preserved at the University of Upsala (between 1555-62),°® and on both church and open 
chapel of S. Francisco at Cholula in a sixteenth-century plan in the National Museum of 
Mexico.*® Other similar round turrets still ornament the corners of S. Nicolas at S. Crist6bal 
de las Casas, a tiny archaizing church close behind the Cathedral (Fig. 26, probably after 
1626).“ As toy-like edicules, such turrets are common down to the nineteenth century in 
conservative Chiapas and Guatemala. None of these turret facades can be classified as real 
double bell-tower facades along with Tecali, Zacatlan, and Cuautinchan. 

The Dominicans developed the two-tower scheme along with a type of frontispiece 
facade of orders superposed in several stories filling the space between the towers which 
stand in advance of the main facade-plane, in a series of convents in Oaxaca—perhaps the 
most magnificent series in sixteenth-century Mexico: Yanhuitlan, Coixtlahuaca, Tlaxiaco, 
Huitzo, Etla, S. Domingo de Oaxaca. Only one of these facades, that of Coixtlahuaca, is 
dated surely—1576. The lower part of the towers of Yanhuitlan may be earlier (though the 
actual frontispiece between them is seventeenth century, the main building of the church 
was 1550-ca. 1575). The lower part of the Etla towers is chamfered precisely like mid- 
century work at Cuilapan and may be of similar date. Tlaxiaco is quite similar to Cuau- 
tinchan in general disposition, with a modified Plateresque doorway (so severe as to be al- 
most Purist), very close in design to portals at Franciscan Tepeji and Tula in Hidalgo.* 

None of these, Dominican towers or round turrets, is closely related to the Purist two- 
tower facades. A more likely connection for the latter would be with Claudio de Arciniega’s 
new Cathedral of Mexico, suggested in 1544, ordered in 1552, and under way in 1558.“ 
This was the most important architectural undertaking in the whole Kingdom of New 
Spain, and must have had great prestige among persons interested in architecture. A 
grandiose early scheme modeled on Seville had to be abandoned; but even the smaller ver- 
sion actually built is one of the largest churches in the world (about 380’ X180’ inside). Its 
facade was two-towered; its architect was a thoroughgoing Purist; it is not impossible that 
Cuautinchan, Zacatlan, and Tecali are all provincial relatives of this lost fagade design, 
or even that the Cathedral and Claudio de Arciniega dominated the whole Purist move- 
ment. 


Toribio de Alcaraz’ and Bishop Vasco de Quiroga’s grandiose star-shaped project for the 
39. M. Toussaint, F. Gémez de Orozco, and J. Fer- 


nandez, Planos de la ciudad de México, Mexico, 1938, pp. 
129-66. 


42. M. Toussaint, “Santo Domingo de Yanhuitlan,” in 
Paseos coloniales. 
43. Information about Tlaxiaco has been kindly given 


40. R. Garcia Granados, “‘Capillas,” pl. x11. 

41. Thomas Gage visited S. Cristébal in 1626 and listed 
the churches without mentioning S. Nicolas. See The Eng- 
lish American, A New Survey of the West Indies, reprinted 
London, 1928, p. 151. 


by its “rediscoverer,” Mauricio Campos, Dean of the 
Architectural School of the University of Mexico, who is 
preparing a study of the Dominican churches of the Mix- 
teca Alta. 

44. See note 13. 
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Cathedral of Michoacan at Patzcuaro was too utopian, too remote, and too little carried 
out to exert influence back in central Mexico. It would have had five complete two-towered 
facades, if the eighteenth-century drawing of it (Fig. 17) is trustworthy. An end was put to 
the whole undertaking by Claudio de Arciniega, who was sent out from Mexico City to 
examine the daring novelty of Toribio and Don Vasco. He reported unfavorably, and the 
scheme was abandoned.* He was receiving the most important commissions in Mexico at 
this time and designing them in accordance with a thoroughly Purist creed. Such an un- 
orthodox scheme for a cathedral would scarcely meet the approval of his proper classical 
taste, and perhaps a little professional jealousy may have spurred his disapproval. 


PURIST FACADES—PORTALS 


The central portal of Tecali is one of the handsomest and most accomplished monuments 
of the Renaissance in the Americas (Fig. 22). It speaks the pure supranational Latin of the 
conscientious Renaissance scholar; there is no Mexican or even Spanish accent. Only the 
physical composition of the stone betrays its Mexican manufacture. The smaller and sub- 
ordinate side portals are more modest in style; with no homage to antiquity, they resemble 
a common type of rusticated Italian palace doorway or window. The upper part of the 
facade is arranged with less sureness, for the central window balances like a see-saw on the 
apex of the pediment of the sober main portal, and the top story, quite disparate in ma- 
terial, character, and scale, was added in another century. 

Another sixteenth-century monument is brought to mind by the central part of this 
fagade—not another facade, however, but the Tamulo Imperial, a grandiose catafalque 
erected by Claudio de Arciniega to commemorate the death of the Emperor Charles V in 
1559. It was too large to fit into the old Cathedral, and had to be erected instead in 
the vast open chapel of S. José de los Naturales. Its design has been preserved in an en- 
graving of which only the lower part survives (Fig. 23) published with a poetic eulogy by 
Cervantes de Salazar,‘” and also in an exasperatingly summary Indian drawing in the 
Codex of Tlaltelolco. 

The upper section of the Tamulo rests as uneasily on the point of the pediment below 
as does the central window of Tecali. In the lower story, Tuscan columns on paneled pedes- 
tals carry an entablature with a pediment which does not fit properly, for it is a size too 
small and leaves short, flat lengths of cornice at either end. On these stand heavy finials, 
supported by columns directly under them; the architecturally more important pediment 
is crowded into the space between them, uncomfortably unsupported from below. (This 
recalls Mannerist as well as Academic Italy.) The Tecali portal has columns on identical 
paneled pedestals, and its pediment, too, is unsupported by the columns below. As on the 
Tamulo, little shelves of flat cornice over the columns (beyond the ends of the pediment) 
carry finials, though here of less ponderous size. 

These resemblances by no means constitute enough evidence to connect Tecali directly 
with Claudio de Arciniega, but they do seem to bring Tecali again for the third time within 
the orbit of his possible influence. It is likely that the nameless monk would have seen the 
Tamulo itself, which must have been a striking sight in the Mexico City of 1559, rising 
ostentatiously with its banners and elaborate allegorical paintings in the middle of the 
mosque-like forest of columns of S. José de los Naturales. It is not improbable that he might 


45. See note 26, J. Fernandez and E. O’Gorman with a foreword by F, 
46. F. Cervantes de Salazar, Tumulo imperial de la gran Gémez de Orozco, Mexico, 1936. 
ciudad de Mexico, Mexico, 1560, reprinted in facsimile by 47. Ibid. 
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riG. 23. Tamulo Imperial, by Claudio de FIG. 24. Cuilapan, Basilica: Fagade 
Arciniega, 1559 (From an Engraving) 


FIG. 25. Cuautinchan (Puebla), Franciscan Fic. 26. S. Cristébal de las Casas (Chiapas), 
Convent Church: Fagade, 1555-57 S. Nicolas: Fagade 
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FIG. 22. Tecali: Main Portal ‘. 


FIG. 27. Cuautinchan: North FIG 


FIG. 30. Tlalmanalco (México): FIG. 


. 28. Zacatlan: North Door 


FIG. 29. Acatzingo (Puebla), Fran- 
ciscan Convent Church: Main 
Door 


31. Cuilapan, Main Church: 


North Door, 1591 Main Door 


FIG. 33. Metztitlan (Hidalgo), Au- FIG. 34. Oaxaca (Oaxaca), S. FIG. 35. Puebla (Puebla), Casa del 
gustinian Convent Church: North Domingo: Door to Cloister, 1575 Dean, 1580 
Door 


FIG. 36. Cuitzeo (Michoacan), Au- 
gustinian Convent: Cloister 


FIG. 37. Zinacantepec (México), Franciscan Convent: Open Chapel 
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have admired it enough to borrow ideas from it, or from the engraving of it. The repetition 
of individual peculiarities of the Tamulo on the Tecali fagade makes a connection reasonable. 

The general scheme of paired columns and niches on either side of a central arched open- 
ing is a common enough Renaissance adaptation of a Roman triumphal arch scheme. Te- 
cali’s monk probably never saw a real Roman arch, but he must have known some of the 
many adaptations in architectural treatises. There is nothing particulariy Purist about the 
arrangement. A half-Purist, half-Plateresque triple triumphal arch ornaments the curious 
facade at Cuilapan (Fig. 24). A number of richly ornamented Plateresque versions exist in 
Mexico, for example at Acolman, Yuririapandaro (Fig. 3), Metztitlan, and Ixmiquilpan. 
The Purism of the Tecali portal lies not in its parti, but in the classical correctness and 
severity of its forms, and in its reliance on strictly architectural elements like columns and 
niches. With the same general parti it could be a Plateresque portal, but then it would rely 
on a few carved garlands or candelabra. 

Habitual dependence on engravings would explain the correctness and quality of the 
separate elements and the occasional amateurishness of their assembling in Mexican Purist 
architecture. Engravings were certainly plagiarized generously by eager monk-architects of 
the sixteenth century. An early seventeenth-century architectural treatise by a Mexican 
Carmelite, Fray Andrés de San Miguel (now in the Library of the University of Texas) 
shows that this was accepted and even recommended practice at that time, and there is 
every reason to believe that it was just as true in the sixteenth century. Printing must have 
provided the chief means for the dissemination of ornamental architectural elements. We 
know that architectural decorative motives for relief sculpture and frescoes were also 
frankly taken over from woodcuts.*® Usable designs were probably not very numerous, and 
favorites, or copies of them, would have been circulated among convents of the same order 
as they were needed. The results still show in certain groups of related buildings. For 
example, Zacatlan and Tecali could have come from the same nave design, as has been 
shown. The chaste north doors of Cuautinchan, Zacatlan, and Tlalmanalco, and the front 
door of Acatzingo—all Franciscan, all near together, all Purist—may all reflect the same 
copy-book model (Figs. 27-30). One original Plateresque design or copies of it almost 
certainly served, with different amounts of sculptural trimming, for the frontispieces of 
Augustinian Acolman, Yuriria, Metztitlan, and Ixmiquilpan. The design for the cloister of 
Acolman traveled north on the Augustinian circuit in the State of Hidalgo to Atotonilco el 
Grande and Molango. 

Now and then a tyro would have trouble in resolving lines on paper into solid forms in 
stone. Such an embarrassment appears, for example, in the Purist doorway of the main 
unfinished Gothic church at Cuilapan (Fig. 31), where architrave, frieze, cornice, tym- 
panum, and raking cornice all sweep into cylindrical protrusions continuing the cylindrical 
form of the column shafts below. This astonishing distortion is probably a misreading of 
lines representing ordinary rectangular breaks. How was a Oaxacan friar to know that the 
section changed from round to rectangular above the echinus? In a line drawing they 
looked the same.*® A provincial amateur is more apt to depart from orthodoxy through 
ignorance than through audacity. 


48. J. Moreno Villa, op. cit., pp. 23, 40, and M. Tous- doorway is further betrayed by the handling of the raking 
saint, La pintura en México durante el siglo XVI, Mexico, cornice and its oblique dentils, and also by the fantastic 
1936. stereotomy. 

49. The architectural innocence of the builder of this 
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CONCLUSION 


Purist designs were by no means limited to the basilican naves and two-towered facades 
already discussed. Doorways, arcades, and other elements easy to find in engravings appear 
on buildings of varied character throughout the country from the middle of the sixteenth 
century on. One of the typical anomalies of the style in Mexico is the unconcern with which 
a pure classical portal will frequently be placed on a non-classical building. For example, 
there are proper Purist doorways at Metztitlan (north door—Fig. 33; also door from nave 
to convent), S. Domingo de Oaxaca (entrance to cloister, dated 1575; Fig. 34), Coyoacan 
(in cloister). Purist arcades form the convent porticoes of S. Francisco and S. Agustin at 
Morelia, and at Cuitzeo (Fig. 36) and Tlalnepantla. Purist arcades are major features of the 
open chapels at Zinacantepec (Fig. 37), Zempoala, and Calimaya; the upper stories of the 
cloisters of Actopan, Metztitlan, and Cuitzeo are Purist; there is a whole Purist house-front 
in Puebla (Fig. 35). And this is but an arbitrarily short list of random samples. 

There are enough Purist items to study and classify together as a distinguishable six- 
teenth-century Mexican style. Its signal trait is its earnestly conscious classicism, derived, 
probably, from books. It is a classicism focusing on the proper architectural syntax of 
classical elements rather than on planning or on large-scale composition. The preserved 
churches are of the simple, columnar basilica type, with simple facades containing classical 
portals and flanking bell-towers. They are quite distinct from their contemporaries. Other 
than the few churches still standing, we know of lost basilicas, some of which may have had 
Purist character, and of these by far the most important is Claudio de Arciniega’s project 
on which the existing Cathedral of Mexico was begun. It is possible that the whole move- 
ment centers around this building and this man. 

What happened to Purism in the last part of the sixteenth century, and later, after the 
completion of Tecali? This is important, for Purism plays a more important role in subse- 
quent Mexican architecture than either the far commoner Gothic or Plateresque. Gothic 
almost vanishes with the sixteenth century, while Plateresque goes on only as a source of 
ornament and as a folk-style in the provinces, charming and persistent, but outside the main 
currents of Mexican monumental architecture. Purism, however, was reinforced and de- 
veloped along new lines by the arrival of more well-educated professional architects from 
Spain, by the wider dissemination of architectural books,*° and by the carrying ahead of the 
most ambitious building projects yet seen in New Spain, the great Cathedrals of Mexico, 


Puebla, and Mérida.® 


50. In 1584, bookseller Navarro received four copies of 
Vitruvius, four of Alberti, and two of Serlio in a single ship- 
ment. M. Toussaint, “‘Arquitectura religiosa,” p. 71. 

51. The Cathedral of Mérida de Yucatan is the earliest of 
the Mexican cathedrals in style and the closest to Purism 
in its present state. It was begun in 1562, but probably did 
not take shape until put in the charge of Juan Miguel de 
Agiiero in 1586; he finished it in 1598. (J. Garcia Preciat, 
“La Catedral de Mérida” in Archivo, x1, 1935, 73-93). The 
facade has flanking towers and decorous classical portals. 
The interior also has Purist detail, and an interesting sys- 
tem of domical vaults. It bears some resemblance to the 
Gothic Cathedral of S. Domingo (particularly in the heavy 
cylindrical piers), which may have been familiar to Agiiero, 
as he had been recently working in Havana and had per- 
haps been elsewhere in the Indies, of which S. Domingo was 
still the capital and most important city. 

The present Cathedral of Mexico was proposed in a royal 
cédula of 1544, commanded in 1552, and by 1558 already 
started from plans by Claudio de Arciniega in a scheme 


which was a classicizing of the type of the New Cathedral 
of Salamanca and a Mexican equivalent of the developed 
Purist schemes of the sixteenth-century Andalusian cathe- 
drals. Other architects intervened later; the scheme was 
modified; the definitive elevations were fixed as those of 
Juan Miguel de Agiiero sometime after 1598. By this time 
there was already new influence from Spain, from new 
cathedrals like Granada and Jaen. (See notes 13, 20, and 
M. Toussaint, “Historia sintética de la Catedral de México” 
in Tiempo, Mexico, January 1940). 

There is no specific information about the present Ca- 
thedral of Puebla before 1575 when Francisco Becerra was 
named maestro mayor. Building was begun on plans of his 
own or possibly on an imitation by him of Claudio de 
Arciniega’s Cathedral of Mexico then rising above ground. 
Puebla resembles none of Becerra’s other known Mexican 
work, but is a twin of the Cathedral of Mexico, and of his 
later Cathedral of Cuzco, Peru. The raised nave vaults and 
resultant clerestory come from a seventeenth-century 
change in scheme; originally nave and aisles were to have 
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These handsome buildings are all in a more developed, full-bodied Renaissance style 
than the simple Purist buildings of the preceding pages, but in a style which continued the 
ideals of Purism as well as exhibiting new ideas from Spain. They too, are aisled churches, 
basilicas differing from their precursovs in that they were vaulted and therefore had heavy 
piers instead of slender columns, and in that they had transepts and domes. And above all, 
they show a resolve to use the classical idiom. 

But in them can be seen a more complete kind of classical architecture, a kind of classic- 
rational thinking which was concerned with the order and harmony of the whole composi- 
tion, and a new feeling for the purposeful manipulation of mass and space for aesthetic 
ends. Compared with the cathedrals, the earlier Purist churches seem to have a more super- 
ficial classicism, one concerned with the proper sequence of the elements making up the 
sacrosanct antique orders, and with elements of design no larger than a portal or arcade. At 
Tecali, handsome motives, creditably classical, are disposed about a large building of little 
inherent architectural character, without any thoroughly organized scheme and without any 
close interrelation of parts. In the nave, one is conscious of an orderly play of lines in regu- 
lar rhythms, but not of any handling of mass and space as a component in the design. The 
cathedrals continue using the consciously classical vocabulary of the Purist churches, but 
use it for grander purposes, to enhance a carefully studied spatial composition, and to give 
character and importance to architectural masses, that is, to offer majesty for grace, reason 
for charm, and mass for line. 

From its self-conscious beginnings, largely in the hands of Claudio de Arciniega and a 
few scholarly amateurs, the Purist phase of Renaissance architecture in Mexico developed 
slowly and healthily until, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, in the hands of ac- 
complished architects, it merged with the main stream of Mexican monumental architec- 
ture, to continue there as a disciplinary force for several generations. 


INSTITUTO DE INVESTIGACIONES ESTETICAS, UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


been at the same level. (See note 14 and M. Toussaint, “El important in their beginnings, and controlled the plans and 

arquitecto de la Catedral de Cuzco, Peru” in Anales, No. 7, formation of the piers, during their building it disappeared 

Mexico, 1941). under successive waves of new ideas of official classical 
The Cathedrals of Mexico and Puebla represent at once architecture from Spain. 


the climax and the end of the Purist style, for though it was 
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TWO PROBLEMS IN FLORENTINE 
RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 


BY H. W. JANSON 
I—PAGNO DI LAPO PORTIGIANI 


HE name of Pagno di Lapo has figured persistently among the sculptors of 
fifteenth-century Florence in almost every publication dealing with that field 
during the past half century.! From the vast amount of research inspired by the 
five-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Donatello in 1886, Pagno di Lapo 
emerged as a minor follower of the great master, to whom a small number of works could 
be attributed with varying degrees of assurance.? A few scholars believed to have recog- 
nized his style in the Madonna lunette of the tomb of John XXIII, others saw his hand in 
parts of the Brancacci tomb‘ and of the Prato pulpit,> while some credited him with the 
reliefs above the portal of the Pazzi Chapel® and on the altar of the sagrestia vecchia in 
S. Lorenzo.” For a while Pagno was even regarded as the author of the masterly tomb of 
Giovanni Chellini in the church of S. Jacopo in S. Miniato al Tedesco, on the strength of a 
passage in Vasari’s biography of Michelozzo, in the second edition of the Lives, relating 
that Pagno “during his youth did some figures in S. Miniato al Tedesco together with his 
master Donatello.”* This attribution, however, was disproved when Fabriczy published 
a systematic compilation of the documentary notices relating to Pagno, which showed that 
the master had worked in Bologna from 1451 to ca. 1469, while the death of Giovanni 
Chellini did not occur until 1462.° 
In spite of diverging views among the authorities regarding the exact composition of 
Pagno’s oeuvre, scholarly opinion has universally acknowledged the authenticity of the 
one work that appears to be vouched for by documentary evidence: the marble relief of the 
Madonna and Child in the Museo dell’Opera del Duomo in Florence (Fig. 1).!° Indeed, 
this piece has been looked upon as so completely removed from the realm of controversy 
that the source which identifies it as a work of Pagno is rarely mentioned. Upon closer 


1. The two parts of this paper were presented, in pre- 
liminary form, at the Annual Meetings of the College Art 
Association in Chicago, January 30, 1941, and in New 
Haven, January 24, 1942. Brief summaries of both are in- 
cluded in the reports on these meetings published in 
Parnassus, X11, 1941, 113, and in the College Art Fournal, 
I, 1942, 72-73, respectively. 

2. Cf. especially August Schmarsow, Donatello, Festgabe 
zum 500-jahrigen Fubilaum der Geburt D.’s, Breslau, 1886, 
pp. 24 ff.; Wilhelm von Bode, Denkmdler der Renaissance- 
Skulptur Toscanas, Munich, 1892-1905, pp. 43 ff.; Lord 
Balcarres, Donatello, London, 1903, pp. 75, 78; Paul 
Schubring, Donatello (Kilassiker der Kunst), Stuttgart- 
Leipzig, 1907, p. xxiii; Adolfo Venturi, Storia dell’ arte 
italiana, Milan, 1908, v1, 368-70; Emile Bertaux, Donatello, 
Paris, 1910, pp. 55 ff.; Maud Cruttwell, Donatello, London, 
IgII, pp. §5, 57; Paul Schubring, Die italienische Plastik des 
Quattrocento (Handbuch d. Kunstw.), Potsdam, 1919, p. 
107; Thieme-Becker, Kinstlerlexikon, Leipzig, 1932, XXVI, 
s.o. “Pagno di Lapo Portigiani.” 

3. Schmarsow, Balcarres, Schubring (K/assiker d. Kunst), 
and Cruttwell, all /oc. cit.; Venturi, op. cit., p. 260, assigns 
both the Madonna and the three Virtues below the sarco- 
phagus to Pagno. 

4. Balcarres, Bertaux, and Cruttwell, all /oc. cit. 

5. Schubring (Handbuch), loc. cit. 


6. Bode and Schubring (Handbuch), both Joc. cit. 

7. Cornelius von Fabriczy, Filippo Brunelleschi, Stutt- 
gart, 1892, p. $19, in opposition to Bode, who regarded the 
Madonna relief on the altar as a documented work of Bug- 
giano dated 1429. Bode still maintained this opinion in his 
Florentinische Bildhauer der Renaissance, revised ed., Ber- 
lin, 1921, p. 100. Paul Schubring, Urbano da Cortona, 
Strasbourg, 1903, p. 47, suggested that the relief might be 
by Urbano and pointed out that it reflects the Orlandini 
Madonna in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. This is 
certainly true of the Christ Child, but the Virgin seems in- 
spired, rather, by Michelozzo’s Madonna panel with the 
colored inlay in the Bargello, especially in the arrangement 
of the drapery around the head and shoulders. 

8. Giorgio Vasari, Le vite, ed. Milanesi, 11, 447. 

9. Jahrbuch d. kgl. preuss. Kunstsign., xxiv, 1903 (supple- 
ment), 119 ff.; cf. also xxv, 1904 (supplement), 43 ff. 
Fabriczy attributed the Chellini tomb to Michelozzo, com- 
paring the effigy with that of the Aragazzi tomb, but in the 
meantime Bernardo Rossellino has been recognized as the 
true author of the disputed work. Cf. Martin Weinberger 
and Ulrich Middeldorf, ‘“‘Unbeachtete Werke der Briider 
Rossellino,” Minchner Fahrbuch f. Kunstw., N. F., v, 1928, 
85-100. 

10. Giovanni Poggi, Catalogo del Museo del Duomo, Flor- 
ence, 1904, p. 42. 
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scrutiny, however, this source reveals itself as more than doubtful. The “document” in 
question is once more a passage from the chapter on Michelozzo in the second edition of 
Vasari’s Lives. The sixteenth-century historian relates that Piero de’Medici planned to 
erect a marble tabernacle (the cappella della Nunziata) in the church of the Servi and asked 
Michelozzo’s advice on the project but left the execution to Pagno di Lapo, sculptor of 
Fiesole." The latter part of this statement obviously reflects the inscription on the inside 
of the architrave of the tabernacle: “PIERO DI COSIMO DE MEDICI FECE FARE QUESTA HOPERA 
ET PAGNO DI LAPO DI FIESOLE FU EL MAESTRO CHE LA FE, McccclIL.”’ Vasari then gives a 
lengthy description of the details of the structure, all of them credited to Pagno, and con- 
tinues: “Across from the cappella della Nunziata, the same master made a large bronze 
lustre, five braccia in height; and at the entrance of the church (he made) the marble basin 
for the holy water, with a most beautiful St. John in the center. Over the bench where 
the friars sell the candles he also made a very pious half-length Madonna in marble, of 
life-size and in medium relief, with the Infant in her arms, and another one similar to it in 
the Opera of S. Maria del Fiore, (in the room) where the Operai are.’’!” 

It has always been assumed that the Madonna relief referred to in this passage is iden- 
tical with the one still in the Opera del Duomo today, and that Vasari, in naming Pagno 
as the author, reproduced a sound local tradition if not a more substantial source. At first 
glance, both these premises might be granted; however, Vasari’s authority is seriously 
shaken by the fact that the other two sculptures he assigns to Pagno in the same paragraph 
are most certainly not by that master, but by Michelozzo.% Under such circumstances, 
Vasari can hardly be regarded as well informed on Pagno di Lapo. Significantly enough, he 
himself claims these pieces for Michelozzo in the first edition of the Lives, published in 1550. 
Here the descrif tion of the various works in the Annunziata is much briefer, and no men- 
tion is made of Pagno or of the Madonna in the Opera del Duomo: “After having done a 
great deal of work on the architecture of the Annunziata, (Michelozzo) who had become a 
friend of Cosimo Vecchio de’Medici, made the marble tabernacle of the Virgin Annunci- 
ate. He also cast a bronze lustre, which is in front of the tabernacle, and (made) the marble 
basin surmounted by a St. John, as well as the Madonna relief above the table that holds 
the candles.”"* This account seems to be based upon information that Vasari had been 
given by the clergy of the Annunziata; it has all the earmarks of a sound local tradition 
and is substantiated by modern research. Why, then, did Vasari amend the passage in the 
second edition and introduce Pagno di Lapo? 

The answer to this problem, curiously enough, is to be found in the events of Vasari’s 
own career during the years following the initial publication of the Vite, events which like- 


11. “Disegnando, dopo queste cose, il medesimo Piero 
de’Medici far la cappella della Nunziata tutta di marmo 
nella chiesa de’Servi, volle che Michelozzo, gia vecchio, in- 
torno a cid gli dicesse il parer suo; si perché molto amava la 
virtu di quell’uomo; si perché sapeva quanto fedele amico e 
servitor fusse stato a Cosimo suo padre. II che avendo fatto 
Michelozzo, fu dato cura di lavorarla a Pagno di Lapo 
Partigiani, scultore da Fiesole” (Vasari-Milanesi, pp. 444-45). 

12. “Fuor della cappella della Nunziata, e dirimpetto a 
quella, fece il medesimo un luminario grande di bronzo, alto 
braccia cinque; ed all’entrar di chiesa la pila dell’acqua 
benedetta di marmo, e nel mezzo un San Giovanni, che é 
cosa bellissima. Fece anco sopra il banco, dove i Frati 
vendono le candele, una mezza Nostra Donna di marmo, 
di mezzo rilievo, col Figliuolo in braccio, e grande quanto il 
naturale, molto divota; e un’altra simile, nell’Opera di 
Santa Maria del Fiore, dove stanno gli Operai” (idid., p. 
447). 


13. The terracotta statue of St. John the Baptist is au- 
thenticated by its close resemblance to the statuette of the 
same saint in the center of the silver altar of the Baptistery, 
a documented work of Michelozzo dating from 1452. The 
full beauty of the work was brought to light only recently 
through skilful restoration. The figure is now placed in the 
left transept of the church. For the Madonna relief, cf. 
Alfredo Lensi, “Una scultura sconosciuta di Michelozzo 
nell’Annunziata di Firenze,” Dedalo, 1, 1921-22, 358-62. 

14. “Et nella Nunziata avendo contratto amicizia con 
Cosimo Vecchio de’ Medici; et avendo molto dato opera alla 
architettura lavord di marmo la cappella di essa Vergine: et 
di bronzo gettd un luminario, che dinanzi a quella si vede: 
et la pila di marmo con un San Giovanni a sommo, et la 
nostra donna di mezzo rilievo sopra il desco delle candele” 
(Corrado Ricci, Le vite del Vasari nell’ edizione del MDL, 
Milan-Rome, n.d., 11, 63). 
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wise account for most of the other differences between the first and the second version of 
the Life of Michelozzo. The original Vita is extremely concise, covering approximately two 
printed pages. Its contents are more or less evenly divided between the architectural and 
the sculptural activities of the master. In fact, the title reads Vita di Michelozzo Michelozzi 
scultore ed architetto Fiorentino, suggesting that the artist was primarily a sculptor, and re- 
appears in this same form in the second edition. Otherwise, however, the second Vita has 
been revised and amplified in such a manner as to shift the emphasis almost completely 
to the architectural part of Michelozzo’s career, and the most elaborate account by far is 
devoted to the master’s work on the Palazzo Vecchio. The reason for Vasari’s intensified 
concern with this particular chapter in the life of his subject is obvious: in 1555, five years 
after the first edition of the Lives, he himself had been put in charge of an extensive remodel- 
ing campaign for the interior of the Palazzo Vecchio. Thus he was in an excellent position 
to describe the work accomplished by his predecessor in every detail, and he made full use 
of this opportunity, inasmuch as it permitted him to let his own achievements shine the 
brighter in comparison. His account of the numerous devices by which Michelozzo im- 
proved the beauty and utility of the structure is of such length that he apologizes for it at 
the end of the passage, justifying his procedure with the argument that, having pointed 
out all the deficiencies of the original building in his Life of Arnolfo, he had to show ‘“‘to 
what condition it was brought by the ingenuity and judgment of Michelozzo, although even 
he could not make it a comfortable place to live in.”” However, the real purpose of this 
elaborate description is betrayed in the next paragraph; it tells of Duke Cosimo’s attempts 
to improve the palace, which were frustrated because the architects he employed could 
neither understand nor carry out his ideas, until finally Vasari himself was summoned to 
the task. After devoting considerable space to his own labors and stressing the satisfaction 
of his patron, the author concludes: ““Thus, if Arnolfo, Michelozzo, and the others who had 
worked on (this building) from its foundation should return to life, they would not recog- 
nize it; they would believe that it was not theirs, but another and a new structure.” 
Vasari’s concern with the work of his predecessor in the Palazzo Vecchio, then, was not 
entirely disinterested, and it seems plausible enough that he should have wanted to em- 
phasize the architectural talents of Michelozzo throughout the rest of the second Vita as 
well, by means of more elaborate descriptions of other buildings by the master. He must 
have revisited some of these monuments in order to collect additional data, and it was dur- 
ing his second and more thorough inspection of the Annunziata that he found the signature 
of Pagno di Lapo on the inside of the architrave of the tabernacle.’® On the strength of this 
discovery, Vasari concluded that Pagno must have been the author not only of the taber- 
nacle itself, but of all the other works in the Annunziata formerly attributed to Michelozzo. 
The latter now appeared merely in the role of artistic advisor, and was not even given credit 
for the “great deal of work on the architecture of the church” which he had accomplished 
according to the original version of the Vita.’ Having thus despoiled the legitimate oeuvre 
of Michelozzo, Vasari, always eager to elaborate upon the achievements of masters whom he 
believed he had saved from oblivion, went in search of other works that he could claim for 
Pagno di Lapo by comparison with the various pieces in the Annunziata. He succeeded in 
locating only one: the Madonna in the Opera del Duomo, which he introduced at the very 


15. Wolfgang Kallab, Vasaristudien (Quellenschriften fiir de’ Medici, an error which he rectified in the second edition. 
Kunstgeschichte, N. F. xv), Vienna-Leipzig, 1908, p. 95. 17. Here again the first edition proves to be more accu- 
For Vasari’s own account of the Palazzo Vecchio, summar- rate than the second. The scope and importance of Michel- 
ized below, cf. Vasari-Milanesi, pp. 434—-39. 0zzo’s architectural labors in the Annunziata have been 

16. In the original version of his Life of Michelozzo, Vas- demonstrated by Ludwig Heinrich Heydenreich, “Die 
ari proved his ignorance of the inscription by linking the Tribuna der SS. Annunziata in Florenz,” Mitteilungen d. 


tabernacle with Cosimo Vecchio rather than with Piero Kunsthist. Instituts Florenz, 111, 1919-32, 268-85. 
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end of the passage because he thought it resembled the Annunziata relief. Modern scholars 
in turn used the Opera Madonna as a point of departure for further attributions, so that 
Pagno di Lapo ultimately achieved the standing of a recognized master. 

Pagno’s carefully fostered reputation as a sculptor thus appears to be founded on noth- 
ing more solid than a comedy of errors brought about by Vasari’s spurious reasoning. The 
tabernacle in the Annunziata, which remains his only known work, shows him to have been 
a skilful carver of ornaments, but the plastic décor of the structure contains so little of true 
sculpture that it yields small evidence of his artistic ability.1* Nor can the tabernacle be 
taken as proof of Pagno’s gifts as an architectural designer; the entire work exhibits the 
style of Michelozzo so unmistakably that Vasari is undoubtedly correct in claiming it for 
that master in the first edition of the Lives, notwithstanding the lack of direct documentary 
evidence. On the other hand, Vasari’s statement, in the final version of the Michelozzo 
Vita, that Pagno produced the numerous pieces of metalwork connected with the taber- 
nacle,!® has definitely been proved wrong. According to contemporary records, these objects 
were made in 1447 by Maso di Bartolommeo,” an expert craftsman in bronze whom Michel- 
0zzo must have charged with the execution of this particular part of the project, while 
Pagno was entrusted with the carving of the marble. Pagno’s status as an able artisan, 
rather than as a creative sculptor, is further borne out by the various documentary notices 
that constitute the only available source of information for the rest of his career.** During 
1426-28, he worked in Pisa in the shop of Donatello and Michelozzo while the Coscia and 
Brancacci tombs were being carved. From June, 1428, probably until the beginning of the 
following year he collaborated with two obscure stone-cutters named Pietro del Minella 
and Nanni di Luca on the decorative parts of the Siena Font. Soon after, Pagno must have 
returned to the shop of his former masters, who were then engaged in the construction of 
the Prato pulpit; in April, 1433, he was sent to Rome on behalf of the operai of Prato Cathe- 
dral in order to urge Donatello to resume work on the project. The contract for the comple- 
tion of the pulpit, signed by Donatello alone on May 27, 1434, refers to Pagno as a garzone, 
suggesting that he could hardly have held a position of any prominence among the masters 
of that time. Later on, he seems to have become an independent maestro well qualified to 
carry out such designs as Michelozzo’s Annunziata tabernacle. He produced ornamental 
carvings for the Casino de’Nobili in Siena in 1436, for S. Lorenzo in Florence in 1441, and 
for some of the chapels of S. Petronio in Bologna during 1454-59.% Among the records deal- 
ing with these activities of the master, there is no mention whatsoever of any genuinely 
sculptural tasks, nor is Pagno ever designated as scu/tore; instead, he is invariably referred 
to as lapicida, marmoraio, or tagliapietra. All this evidence is more than sufficient to permit 
the conclusion that Pagno’s share in the execution of the Coscia and Brancacci tombs as 
well as of the Prato pulpit must have been restricted to the carving of moldings, pilasters, 
and capitals. The figure sculpture accredited to him will either have to be attributed to 
other masters or be left in the realm of anonymity where most of it rightly belongs. 


18. The only exception is the crude and stereotyped 
angels’ heads on the frieze, which may well represent the 
extent of Pagno’s creative talent. Another possible speci- 
men of the master’s sculptural style is the altar-table 
from the tabernacle, which is now in the Museo Bardini. 
Its front shows a medallion representing the Trinity, 
modeled after that on the pediment of the St. Louis taber- 
nacle on Or San Michele, but extremely uninspired in exe- 
cution. Alfredo Lensi’s attempt to attribute the relief to 
Michelozzo (cf. “Il Museo Bardini, m1: Marmi e pietre,” 
Dedalo, vi, 1925-26, 764) carries little conviction. 

19. Vasari-Milanesi, pp. 445-46. 


20. Cf. Clarence Kennedy in Thieme-Becker, op. cit. 
XXIV, 1930, 210. 

21. Cf. Fabriczy, Jahrbuch, xxiv, loc. cit., and Thieme- 
Becker, xxv1, cit. 

22. Pagno may have done some carving for Michelozzo 
during the latter’s activity in S. Croce, which probably 
dates from the mid-1440’s. The angels’ heads on the lintel 
of the Porta del Noviziato recall those on the frieze of the 
Annunziata tabernacle. 

23. Pagno’s alleged activities as an architect in Bologna 
around 1460 are entirely without documentary proof, as 
pointed out in Thieme-Becker, xxv1, /oc. cit. 
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II—THE BEGINNINGS OF AGOSTINO DI DUCCIO 


Any attempt to reattribute the orphaned works of Pagno di Lapo must take cognizance 
of the fact that they are, as a group, far too heterogeneous to be credited to any one master. 
In the case of such uninspired creations as the pedimental relief over the portal of the 
Pazzi Chapel and the Madonna panel on the altar of the sagrestia vecchia in S. Lorenzo, a 
search for the author’s name offers little hope of success; they might have been carved by 
any one of the numerous unidentified craftsmen plodding along in the wake of the great 
masters of the period. On the other hand, the marble sculptures of the tomb of John XXIII, 
as well as the relief in the Opera del Duomo, exhibit a degree of artistic individuality 
more than sufficient to encourage close scrutiny by students of the field. For the former, the 
question of attribution can be settled easily enough. The vast majority of scholars have 
assigned them to the hand of Michelozzo, and the destruction of the Pagno legend only 
lends further conviction to this view. Thus there remains only one serious problem that 
must be solved in order to bring the entire Pagno incident to a successful conclusion: the 
authorship of the Opera Madonna (Fig. 1). 

The artistic merit of the panel is beyond question. In many respects, it is a highly 
original piece, unique among the plastic representations of the subject in the second quarter 
of the Quattrocento and far too important to be regarded as the creation of an unknown 
master. The available records of sculptural production in early fifteenth-century Florence, 
though far from complete, are so extensive and have been studied with such care that it 
would be astonishing indeed if an artist capable of creating so fine a work as the Opera Ma- 
donna should prove to have escaped identification altogether. In any event, one may reason- 
ably expect to find some additional pieces by the same hand among the monuments of the 
period, even without the benefit of Vasari’s advice. His contention that the Opera relief 
resembles the Madonna in the Annunziata need hardly be refuted. The latter panel clearly 
belongs among the Madonnas of Michelozzo, which, despite their small number, form a very 
distinct species of their own.™% The only element in the Annunziata relief that might suggest 
a connection with the Opera panel is its subdued, faintly melancholy expression; in every 
other respect, the differences are so obvious that Vasari’s misguided attempt at connois- 
seurship can be dismissed without further discussion. Contrary to Michelozzo’s precise and 
classicistic treatment of form, the marble of the Opera panel is handled in a curiously soft 
and hesitant manner, a technique that has its closest parallels in certain parts of the Can- 
toria of Luca della Robbia. Moreover, the figures themselves strongly recall the early 
Madonnas of Luca, notably the specimen in the Jacquemart-André Museum in Paris 
(Fig. 2). The close relationship of the two pieces is evident not only in the design as a whole, 
but even in such details as the drapery, the facial types, and the treatment of the Virgin’s 
hair. Yet the plastic conception of the Opera relief is radically different from the full, 
rounded forms of the Jacquemart-André Madonna. Luca’s composition has been flattened 
out against the background of the panel, so that its original three-dimensional qualities 
have largely disappeared. Only the two heads are modeled almost in the round. This lack 
of concern with spatial values can be observed even in details such as the left foot of the 
Christ Child overlapping the left hand of the Virgin. Equally significant is the transforma- 
tion of the deeply-cut drapery folds of Luca into shallow grooves moving along the surface 
of the relief. The disposition of these folds betrays a curious disregard for the organic rela- 


24. These include, apart from the Annunziata specimen, Madonna in one of the reliefs from the Aragazzi tomb in 
the marble relief with the colored background in the Bar- Montepulciano Cathedral; and the terracotta Madonna in 
gello; a terracotta panel in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, the lunette over the portal of S. Agostino in Montepulciano. 


Berlin; the lunette of the tomb of John XXIII; the small 
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FIG. 3. Washington, National Gallery of Art: Agostino 
di Duccio, Madonna and Child 


F1G. §. Florence, Museo dell’Opera del Duomo: Agostino di Duccio, 
Madonna and Child, from the Chapel of the Accademia 


riG. 4. Paris, Louvre: Agostino di Duccio, Madonna and 
Child, from Auvilliers 
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r1G. 6. Paris, Louvre: Agostino di Duccio, Madonna 
and Child, from the Rothschild Collection 
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tionship of body and drapery; they tend to evolve into linear patterns regardless of the forms 
beneath. The figures themselves show various anatomical shortcomings, especially in the 
modeling of the joints, and a similar lack of technical assurance may be observed in some 
of the other details as well. 

The author of the Opera relief, then, appears to be a youthful master working under the 
dominant influence of Luca della Robbia’s art of the 1430’s, but at the same time striving 
to formulate his own highly individual style, in which plastic volume is subordinated to 
linear design. Among the Florentine sculptors born during the first quarter of the Quattro- 
centro, there is only one who might fit this description: Agostino di Duccio, well known to 
every lover of early Renaissance art through his work in the Tempio Malatestiano at Rimini 
and on the facade of S. Bernardino at Perugia. Fortunately, the master’s known oeuvre 
also includes a number of Madonnas, so that there is no dearth of material suitable for test- 
ing the attribution of the Opera panel to Agostino, even though all these pieces are un- 
doubtedly later in date.* 

One of the finest specimens, the marble relief in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. (Fig. 3), affords a particularly striking comparison. Here the stylistic tendencies which 
in the Opera Madonna are still partly concealed by the influence of Luca della Robbia, can 
be seen in their fullest development; the design of the panel is even more spread out against 
the background, so that only the head of the Virgin retains the character of high relief, and 
the drapery, whose linear character is much more sharply defined than before, has become 
entirely independent of the body underneath. Most of the forms give the impression of 
having been squeezed flat under some strong pressure. In compensation for the resultant 
loss of plastic life, the folds of the Virgin’s cloak have been developed into extravagant 
ornamental patterns curiously suggestive of art nouveau. The same patterns occur, in their 
nascent stage, in the Opera Madonna, particularly in the drapery over the Virgin’s left 
shoulder and arm, and in the cluster of folds behind the Christ Child. The Opera relief also 
contains a number of anatomical peculiarities that appear not only in the Washington piece 
but in the other Madonnas of Agostino as well. Most conspicuous among these is the long 
oval shape of the Virgin’s face, with its delicate features—the high forehead, the small 
mouth, the long, narrow, slightly tip-tilted nose, and the large eyes hidden under heavy 
half-closed lids which give them a somewhat Far Eastern character. Another recurrent 
detail is the left foot of the Christ Child, curiously flat and modeled in outline only. All 
these features are present in the Madonna relief from Auvilliers, now in the Louvre (Fig. 4), 
which also shows many other affinities with the Opera panel, such as the design of the Vir- 
gin’s left arm and hand, the fondness for overlapping effects in the way the Christ Child 
grasps the fingers of the Madonna, and the peculiar outline of the kerchief on the top of the 
Virgin’s head, which seems to occur only in the work of Agostino. Both the kerchief and the 
curiously shaped foot of the Infant Christ appear once more in the magnificent Madonna 
from the chapel of the Florentine Accademia, now in the Museo dell’Opera del Duomo 
(Fig. 5), and in the relief of the Victoria and Albert Museum.** The Madonna panel that 
entered the Louvre with the Rothschild bequest (Fig. 6) shows a more elaborate version of 
the same typical head-gear. 


25. For a summary of scholarly opinion and bibliographi- Storia, v1, 1908, p. 406). These doubts, however, have 


cal data concerning the specimens to be analyzed below, 
cf. the chapter on Agostino di Duccio in Corrado Ricci, // 
Tempio Malatestiano, Milan, 1925. During the early years 
of the century, some of Agostino’s Madonnas were the 
subject of considerable controversy, as their authenticity 
had been attacked by a number of scholars (cf. Venturi, 


proved to be unjustified, so that they no longer merit de- 
tailed discussion. 

26. Published by Eric Maclagan, Burlington Magazine, 
XLVIII, 1926, 166-67. A copy of the relief in stucco had been 
exhibited in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, since 
1884. 
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As long as the Opera Madonna went under the name of Pagno di Lapo, its relation to 
the general development of Florentine fifteenth-century sculpture had to remain something 
of a mystery. Why should Pagno, the constant companion of Donatello and Michelozzo, 
have refused to be influenced by these masters while eagerly absorbing the style of Luca 
della Robbia? The attribution of the work to the youthful Agostino di Duccio not only 
removes these problems but throws new light upon the early career of an important artist. 
The available data concerning Agostino’s activities prior to his extended sojourn at Rimini 
are few indeed.?” Born in Florence in 1418, he did an altar dedicated to S. Gimignano for 
Modena Cathedral in 1442. One panel belonging to this commission, and decorated with 
four reliefs showing scenes from the life of the saint, is still in existence, set in the outside 
wall of the church. The frame bears the inscription AUGUSTINUS DE FLORENTIA F. 1442. 
Shortly before 1446, Agostino was charged with the theft of some silver implements from 
the Annunziata and had to leave Florence in order to escape punishment. Sometime during 
the same year, he turned up in Venice, and it is generally assumed that he went to Rimini 
shortly after 1447, since the redecoration of the Tempio Malatestiano was begun in that 
year. Nothing at all is known of his early training. 

This discouraging scarcity of information may account for the fact that the problem of 
the sources and development of Agostino’s style has never received adequate attention. 
The older authorities, led by Bode, believed him to have studied with Donatello,?® whom 
they regarded as the fountainhead of every creative development in Florentine early Renais- 
sance sculpture. Agostino’s art hardly supports such an assumption, since it has very little 
in common with that of the older master; nevertheless, he continued to be designated as a 
Donatello pupil, and only some of the more recent scholars have occasionally noted the 
influence of Luca della Robbia and Ghiberti.”® It is astonishing that the connection between 
Agostino and Luca has not been investigated more fully, especially in view of Vasari’s 
reference to the matter. In his Life of Luca, Vasari speaks of the two artists as brothers, 
and describes Agostino as “‘seguitando dopo Luca I’arte.’’*° The first of these assertions 
has long since been disproved, but the second may well have some foundation in fact. 
Vasari’s statements most probably reflect some garbled tradition recalling Agostino’s close 
association with Luca, since it is hardly credible that he should have invented an account 
of this kind. The Opera Madonna furnishes tangible evidence confirming such an inter- 
pretation of the passage. The fact that it echoes Luca’s works of the 1430’s, i.e. the marble 
treatment of the Cantoria and the design of the Jacquemart-André Madonna, not only 
fixes its date as ca. 1435-40," but suggests the possibility that Agostino was actually 
apprenticed to Luca at the time when the Cantoria was nearing completion. 

The Opera Madonna must have been one of the earliest commissions that Agostino 
received as an independent master, since he carved it when he was no more than approxi- 
mately twenty years of age. His artistic reputation seems to have grown rapidly during 
the years to follow; at twenty-four, he had already carried out the much more ambitious 
undertaking of the S. Gimignano altar for Modena Cathedral (Fig. 7). Unfortunately, 
the remains of this work do not make an easy object of comparison with the Opera Ma- 
donna. They are rather small in scale, and their surface is for the most part quite badly 
worn, since they were transferred to their present location on the exterior of the church 


27. Cf. Andy Pointner, Agostino di Duccio, Strasbourg, “Studi sul Palazzo Ducale d’Urbino,” L’arte, xvu, 1914, 
1909, and Ricci, Joc. cit. 417 ff., and “La scultura delle Marche,” L’arte, x1x, 1916, 
28. The attribution of the Rimini sculptures to Donatello 48; also Ricci, /oc. cit. 
in the Codice Gaddiano may have helped to strengthen this 30. Vasari-Milanesi, 11, 177-79. 
conviction; cf. Corne!i:s von Fabriczy, “I] Codice Gad- 31. Fabriczy, Fahrbuch, 1903, loc. cit., had suggested 
diano,” Archivio storico italiano, 1893, 55. 1451. 


29. E.g. Pointner, op. cit., passim; Lionello Venturi, 
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as early as 1584, so that they have been without protection for more than three hundred 
and fifty years.** The style of the four reliefs shows strong classicistic leanings. The com- 
position of each scene is spread out in the manner of a frieze, and the figures are so large 
in proportion to the height of the panels that they fill almost the entire surface, leaving small 
room for a setting. Though quite deeply recessed, the reliefs have very little spatial depth. 
The figures are for the most part disposed in two planes, those in front being almost de- 
tached from the background, while the others are so flat that they give the appearance of 
having been cut out with a stencil. Contrary to the practice of Ghiberti and Donatello, the 
architectural forms behind the figures are not meant to create a feeling of recession; they 
cling to the solid surface of the relief background and have the fragmentary and decorative 
qualities of stage scenery. The carving of the figures reveals the rapid growth of Agostino’s 
distinctive personal style. The drapery folds are much harder and more precisely cut than 
those of the Opera Madonna, and their linear, pattern-like character is much more pro- 
nounced. The Robbiesque inspiration of the earlier work has given way to a wholehearted 
admiration for classical sculpture that has few parallels at so early a date. 

Such an astounding change in the style of the youthful Agostino is difficult to compre- 
hend as a spontaneous development. Its cause is suggested by certain peculiarities of the 
Modena panels, which betray Agostino’s contact with the one sculptor whose work ap- 
proaches classical principles even more closely: Michelozzo di Bartolommeo. Michelozzo’s 
reliefs from the Aragazzi tomb in Montepulciano Cathedral, notably the one usually de- 
scribed as ““Aragazzi Taking Leave of his Mother”’ (Fig. 8), display the same relief concept 
that appears so strikingly in the remains of the S. Gimignano altar. The large scale of 
the figures in relation to the size of the panel as a whole, their arrangement in two planes, 
and the extreme flatness of the second plane; the crowding of the figures in a narrow, box- 
like, but “real’’ space, which the artist has refused to expand by the pictorial devices used 
by Ghiberti and Donatello; the classical poses and draperies, the sharply-defined folds— 
all these features are present in both works. Michelozzo, who carved the Aragazzi panels 
as early as ca. 1430,*% must be given credit for having introduced this particular mode of 
relief into Florentine sculpture. Its influence had already made itself felt in the Cantoria 
of Luca della Robbia, long before the time of the Modena reliefs. Thus Agostino, if indeed 
he did start his career in Luca’s shop, must have been exposed to a good deal of indirect 
Michelozzo influence from the very beginning. The exact circumstances of his subsequent 
direct contact with the master of the Aragazzi tomb are impossible to determine, but there 
is at least one speculation that might help to explain his shift of allegiance. It will be re- 
membered that shortly before 1446, Agostino was accused of having stolen some silver 
objects from the Annunziata. Such a charge suggests that he had been doing some sort 
of work in that church which gave him access to the treasures in question, otherwise it 
would be hard to understand how the suspicion of the authorities could have settled upon 
him. During those years, an extensive rebuilding and redecorating scheme was being 
carried out in the Annunziata under the direction of Michelozzo, who had been charged 
with that task in 1444.54 Does it not seem plausible to assume that Agostino had a share in 
these activities, which included not only the architectural remodeling of the church but 
considerable decorative and sculptural labors as well? Michelozzo himself contributed to 
the sculptural part of the campaign by producing the large terracotta statue of St. John 


32. The date of the present installation appears on a sculptured works of Michelozzo which the writer hopes to 
commemorative tablet below the reliefs. publish in the near future. 
33. The stylistic and iconographical considerations sup- 34. Cf. Fabriczy, Fahrbuch, 1904, loc. cit. 
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the Baptist above the holy-water basin, and the marble relief of the Madonna mentioned 
earlier in this paper. Certainly Agostino could have come to know and appreciate the plastic 
ability of Michelozzo easily enough during the preceding years; the relations between 
Michelozzo and Luca della Robbia must have been particularly close at that time, since 
in 1445 both masters contracted together to make the bronze doors for the sacristy of 
Florence Cathedral.* 

Nor are the Modena reliefs the only evidence of Michelozzo’s influence upon the youth- 
ful Agostino. The Madonna in Washington, D. C. (Fig. 3) also owes a debt to the older 
master. Here it is the composition of the panel as a whole, particularly the relation of the 
figures to the throne and garlands of the background, that derives from Michelozzo. The 
source of this design is again a relief from the Aragazzi tomb, the companion piece to the 
one previously discussed, representing the deceased and his family before the enthroned 
Virgin and Child.** A very similar motive forms the background of Agostino’s Madonna 
relief in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Significantly enough, the style of the Washing- 
ton Madonna is closer to the Modena panels than to Agostino’s works at Rimini. In the 
sculptures of the Tempio Malatestiano, the folds tend to assume the shape of strongly 
moved rope-like strands, while the drapery of the Washington Madonna consists mostly of 
flat surfaces set apart by sharp ridges, a treatment strongly reminiscent of the Modena 
reliefs. Thus there is good reason to believe that the Washington Madonna was carved 
only a few years after 1442, probably even before Agostino’s departure from Florence. A 
slightly later date, about 1446-50, must be assigned to the Auvilliers Madonna in the 
Louvre (Fig. 4), since its style appears to bridge the gap between the Washington panel 
and the Rimini sculptures. 

These conclusions represent a departure from the commonly accepted chronology of 
Agostino’s Madonnas, which has long been in need of revision. So far, the entire group 
has almost invariably been looked upon as dating from the master’s second Florentine 
period, i.e. the mid-1460’s, notwithstanding the obvious differences in style between such 
pieces as the Washington Madonna and the one from the chapel of the Accademia (Figs. 
3 and 5). In the latter, the head types are round rather than oval, similar to those of the 
angels on the facade of S. Bernardino at Perugia, and the drapery runs in fine parallel 
strands. The same features, characteristic of Agostino’s mature works, appear in the relief 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum.*’ These two panels, then, would seem to constitute a 
second group of Madonnas distinct from those of the master’s early style before 1450; for 
them, a date in the 1460's appears plausible enough, while the Madonna from the Roths- 
child collection (Fig. 6) will have to be placed in a third category. The design of this 
relief, in which the mannered elegance of Agostino’s style reaches its most outré form, 
reflects a Madonna type that was introduced into Florentine art by Verrocchio,** probably 
not before the end of the 1460’s. The Rothschild Madonna, therefore, cannot be dated 
before ca. 1470-75. It represents a late work of the master, concluding the sequence started 
more than three decades earlier by the Opera Madonna. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


35. The documents for this commission are collected in 
Allan Marquand, Luca della Robbia, Princeton, 1914, pp. 
195-200. 

36. In addition, the gesture of the Christ Child in the 
Washington Madonna is curiously similar to the raised 
arms of the background figures in the relief from the Ara- 
gazzi tomb reproduced in Fig. 8. 


37. Pointner, op. cit., p. 18 ff., dates the Berlin replica 
of this piece in the years 1442-46, while Maclagan, Joc. cit., 
places the work in “‘a rather later period.” 

38. Cf. the master’s terracotta relief in the Bargello, and 
the marble Madonna in the same collection, which is the 
work of a follower and seems even more closely related to 
the design of the Rothschild panel. 
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ric. 8. Montepulciano, Cathedral: Michelozzo, Relief from the Aragazzi Tomb 
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riG. 1. Hamburg, Kunsthalle: Runge, Sketch for the Rest on the Flight into Egypt 


G r1G. 2. Hamburg, Kunsthalle: Runge, Rest on the Flight into Egypt 


PHILIPP OTTO RUNGE AND THE 
MYTHOLOGY OF LANDSCAPE 


BY OTTO GEORG VON SIMSON 


HILIPP OTTO RUNGE, with C. D. Friedrich the greatest German painter 

of the Romantic period, has not yet met with an evaluation equal to his im- 

portance in the history of ideas.! It is true that upon his “rediscovery,” almost 

a century after his death, he was hailed, because of his treatment of light and 
color, as a forerunner of the great Impressionists; and his relation to Nature was interpreted 
as foreshadowing the most significant artistic conception of the nineteenth century: the 
landscape. Today these statements, originally made through the perspective of late Im- 
pressionism, will appear to many as an oversimplification. Runge’s cautious, essentially 
linear style, unlike that of his great English contemporaries, seems to point as little forward 
to Renoir and Monet as backward to the painterly tradition of the preceding centuries. 
And while from his earliest youth he had spoken with astounding conviction of his mission 
to create a new art of landscape (Landschaftskunst), he had, strangely enough, called this 
new landscape symbolic, leaving in letters and personal notes curious and often enigmatic 
interpretations of his pictures. According to Runge, the Tageszeiten (Figs. 3-6) represent 
his very creed; they are to be understood as revelations of the new symbolic landscape. 
They are, however, allegorical figure compositions, quite unlike the great landscapes of the 
nineteenth century. Those motives in Runge’s work, on the other hand, which have been 
singled out by the critics as anticipating Impressionism, cannot be taken as expressions of 
his programmatic views; the artist himself would have ascribed little importance to them. 
The real link between Runge and nineteenth-century painters consists in a similarity of 
ideas which are reflected in their style and in their imagery. Runge’'s “symbolic landscape” 
may appear almost medieval beside the sensuous realism of the nineteenth century; but 
both are rooted in the same metaphysical conceptions, though representing different phases 
of the latter’s evolution. The importance of Runge lies in the fact that he realized earlier 
and more clearly than any other artist that landscape was the great mythological experience 
of the nineteenth century, of which even Cézanne’s work was an expression. Typically 
Romantic not only in the fragmentary character of his work but also in the weight of 
reflection encumbering his imagination, Runge must be judged not only as an artist, but as 
a writer. In quantity, at least, his literary production—treatises, letters, poems—equals his 
artistic output. In the light of both, Runge appears as the strange prophet of a dawning age. 


I 


Born July 25, 1777 in Wolgast, Pomerania, Runge, like Novalis, Ritter, Hélderlin, Gilly, 
Beethoven, and Kleist belonged to that generation of the ’seventies to which the German 
Romantic movement owed its power and genius. His North European background is sig- 
nificant, too. The Romantics received their most powerful influences from the North, from 
England as well as from Scandinavia and northern Germany, and at Runge’s first encounter 


1. O. Béttcher’s voluminous work, PAilipp Otto Runge, the latter see H. von Einem’s review in Zeitschrift fir 
Berlin, 1937, despite its claim to bring the Runge Forschung Kunstgeschichte, vit, 1939, 76 ff., and the article ““Runge”’ 
up to date, is almost valueless from the historical and criti- in Thieme-Becker, Kinstlerlexikon. 


cal viewpoint and incomplete even in its bibliography. For 
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with the Romantics this northern background proved momentous. He had been reared in 
the simple but heartfelt orthodoxy of his parents; but his early friendship with Matthias 
Claudius and the publisher Perthes—both of whom had Pietistic leanings tempered with 
a curious Nature mysticism*—and his familiarity with the writings of Herder and Jacobi 
had imbued his Protestantism with a more poetical, undogmatic element. To this must 
be added a love of Nature which already in his letters as a boy had appeared unusually 
strong and genuine, and made itself felt as soon as he joined the Romantic circle at Dresden. 

When in 1801, discontented and disillusioned, he abandoned his studies at Copenhagen 
Academy and moved to Dresden, his character was already shaped. The capital of Saxony 
at that time was perhaps the most important center of the Romantic movement. Runge 
soon met Tieck, whose Sternbald he had read with enthusiasm when still a clerk in his 
father’s firm. It cannot be said, however, that the older man exerted any lasting influence 
on him. Rather did the adaptable and entirely unoriginal Tieck soon fall under the spell 
of the painter’s personality: what he himself had said about man’s relations to Nature— 
the rather sentimental outpourings of a man who has always lived in cities—was soon 
eclipsed by the extraordinary ideas of Runge.® 

In an early letter from Dresden,‘ Runge reveals his desire ‘to find words or signs or 
something else by which to express his innermost feelings.”” But the ancient images of 
‘historical composition” (of which, according to the young writer, Michelangelo’s Last 
Judgment marks the climax) are no longer sufficient: 

Already in Raphael’s work there is much that is not purely historical, in his Sistine Madonna 
the well-known figures apparently merely symbolize a feeling (Empfindung) and after him nothing 
really historical has been created: All beautiful compositions incline toward the landscape. (Runge 
significantly mentions Guido Reni’s 4urora.) But as yet no landscapist has brought real meaning, 
allegories, and clear, beautiful thoughts into his paintings. Who does not see spirits in the clouds 
when the sun is setting? . . . does not a work of art originate the moment I become aware of my 
union with the universe? Something is waning in our time, we stand on the brink of all religions 
sprung from Catholicism, the abstractions are perishing, everything is airier (/uftiger), lighter, and 
points (drdngt) toward the landscape. ... Is not an absolute climax to be reached in this new art, 


the art of the landscape if you wish, also? I will depict my life in a series of paintings; when the sun 
sets, when the golden moon bathes the clouds, I will seize those fleeting spirits. 


These phrases, although they seem to be influenced by Tieck,® actually reveal a singular 
historical insight. The ‘‘dissolution” of mythology into landscape is as evident in young 
Goethe’s Eiche im Nebelkleid as in Hélderlin’s great poem Archipelagus. The enthusiasm 
of that age for Ossian points in the same direction. For there the mythological figures ap- 
pear as personifications of the elements, sometimes as vague images of lyrical sentiments. 
It is significant that Runge in 1804/5 planned illustrations for Leopold Stolberg’s transla- 


2. Pietism was undoubtedly one of the channels through 
which the older nature mysticism was transmitted to the 
generation of the Romantics, as is clearly shown by the 
views of a man like Oetinger (d. 1782. See A. Ritschl, 
Geschichte des Pietismus, Bonn, 1880, 111, 140). The chief 
source of Claudius’ pantheistic leanings, besides Béhme, 
was Saint Martin, whose Des erreurs et de Ja vérité he trans- 
lated as early as 1782. Although we possess no concrete 
evidence, it is highly probable that, through Claudius, 
Runge was at least indirectly acquainted with Saint 
Martin’s ideas, which many of his utterances recall. No 
comprehensive attempt to gauge the undoubtedly impor- 
tant influence of Saint Martin’s fantastic theosophy on 
Romantic nature philosophy has thus far been made; see, 


however, F. Lieb’s valuable remarks in Franz Baaders 
Fugendgeschichte, Munich, 1926, pp. 172 ff. 

3. The relationship between Tieck and Runge has been 
frequently discussed. Einem (/oc. cit.) again stresses Tieck’s 
share in the development of Runge’s ideas. I believe, how- 
ever, that these took shape long before he came into per- 
sonal or literary contact with Tieck, as is evident in his 
earliest writings. 

4. Hinterlassene Schriften von Philipp Otto Runge, ed. 
Daniel Runge, Berlin 1840/41 (hereafter quoted as Schrif- 
ten), 1, 1 ff. E. Forsthoff’s new edition of Runge’s writings 
(Ph. O. Runge, Schriften, Fragmente, Briefe, Berlin, 1938) is 
unfortunately incomplete. 


5. Cf. Sternbald, part 1, book 1, chap. 5. 
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tion of Ossian. He wrote to Tieck in Rome how completely the poem, as he understood it, 
harmonized with his general ideas. While only a few unimportant sketches for these illustra- 
tions have been preserved, the copious notes which the artist prepared for this enterprise 
are of considerable interest. Not only were the characters to appear as cosmic powers— 
“Fingal=sun, Oscar=moon, Ossian=earth”—but the whole subject of these poems is 
transformed into a landscape painting. The deeds and passions of the heroes appear in 
the elements, in the moon and the waves, in the clouds and the oak tree; the characters, 
only “‘staffage figures,” are sometimes omitted entirely. 

The meaning of Runge’s remark about the end of “historical”? composition thus be- 
comes far more intelligible. And the true nature of his conceptions was soon revealed by 
similar attempts to transform the images of Christian art, the best example of which is the 
unfinished Rest on the Flight into Egypt (1805/6; Fig. 2). There is in the Hamburg Kunst- 
halle an ink and wash drawing which is generally considered to be one of the sketches for 
this picture (Fig. 1). In it Runge replaced the Holy Family by a pure landscape. Joseph 
appears as an old tree, and the Christ-Child with his uplifted arm as a blooming shrub. 
The history of art probably knows no other example of so complete a “transformation” 
of Christian imagery into natural forms. This strange experiment, far more than an 
artistic caprice, reveals the mythology of the whole age. In a lengthy poem by Runge’s 
contemporary, the Danish poet Oehlenschlager, in which the story of the Gospels is identi- 
fied with seasonal life in the natural world, there occurs a Rest on the Flight where, as in 
Runge’s sketch, Joseph has become a barren tree “‘around which the infant Jesus twines 
himself like a blooming vine.””? Far more important than this mediocre poem, however, is 
Caspar David Friedrich’s Tetschener Altar (Fig. 8), first exhibited in 1808: a “religious 
landscape” in which, if we follow the artist’s own interpretation, Christian symbols were 
replaced by nature.® 

The experiments with a “religious landscape” could hardly lead to a renaissance of 
Christian art. On May 10, 1805, Runge wrote to a friend that his Rest on the Flight sym- 
bolized a general idea; it was to be interpreted as ‘“‘the breaking of dawn” and was to be 
a counterpart to a projected painting Quelle und Dichter which was to symbolize “twilight 
of the Western World” (Abend des Abendlandes). In other words, landscape was no longer 


6. The illustrations were not completed because Count 
Stolberg, who in the meantime had become a Catholic, re- 
fused them as too pantheistic. Runge’s interpretation, how- 
ever, is entirely in agreement with others of his time. Even 
Hugh Blair in his “Critical Dissertation on the Poems of 
Ossian” (The Works of Ossian, London, 1765, 1, 349 ff.) 
calls the work a “mythology of the human nature,” and 
after describing the wild, romantic scenery depicted in the 
poems, he continues: “His poetry, more perhaps than that 
of any other writer, deserves to be styled, The Poetry of the 
Heart.” Runge’s study of the poems proved valuable for 
him because, as he says (and as his brother repeats in the 
biographical sketch at the end of vol. 11 of Schriften), they 
“zur wirklichen Erscheinung der Farbentheorie vielleicht 
am meisten den Weg bahnen.” We shall soon understand 
this curious remark. Runge’s copious notes for the illustra- 
tions are printed in Schriften, 1, 257 ff. 

7. “Aarets Evangelium i Naturen og Mennesket,” in 
Samlede Digte, Copenhagen, 1823, pp. 3 ff. The poem was 
written in 1804. 

H. Schrade says: “Rein gattungsgeschichtlich gehGren die 
Ruhe auf der Flucht...Runges zu jener Art ‘religidser 
Landschaften,’ durch die sich damals vor allem J. A. Koch 
einen Namen gemacht hat” (“Die romantische Idee von 


der Landschaft als hédchstem Gegenstand christlicher 
Kunst,” Neue Heidelberger Fahrbiicher, 1931, 67). This 
statement overlooks the very nature of the problem the au- 
thor attempts to analyze. 

8. “Jesus Christus,” Friedrich says, “an das Kreuz 
geheftet, ist hier der sinkenden Sonne zugekehrt, als das 
Bild des ewigen, allbelebenden Vaters. Es starb mit Jesu 
Lehre eine alte Welt, die Zeit wo Gott der Vater unmittel- 
bar wandelte auf Frden. Diese Sonne sank, und die Erde 
vermochte nicht mehr zu fassen das scheidende Licht. Da 
leuchtet vom reinsten edelsten Metall der Heiland am 
Kreuz im Golde des Abendrots und widerstrahlt so im 
gemilderten Glanz auf Erden. Auf einem Felsen steht auf- 
gerichtet das Kreuz unerschiitterlich fest wie unser Glaube 
an Jesum Christum. Immergriin durch alle Zeiten wahrend 
stehen die Tannen um das Kreuz, wie die Hoffnung des 
Menschen auf ihn, den Gekreuzigten” (K. K. Eberlein, 
C. D. Friedrichs Bekenntnisse, Leipzig, 1924, p. 206). 

It is significant that even Chateaubriand, in Génie du 
Christianisme, devotes the whole fifth book to a description 
of the ‘Harmonie de la religion chrétienne avec les scénes 
de la nature et les passions du coeur humain,” the Romantic 
version of Joseph Butler’s Analogy of religion and nature. 
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merely a poetical background for biblical history; on the contrary, the latter now became an 
allegory of Nature. Novalis and Hélderlin undertook strange experiments in this direction, 
and one may recall the “Rest on the Flight” with which Goethe’s Wanderjahre opens: a 
romantic episode is here deliberately clad in the familiar imagery of Christian legend. 
The Romantic writers in general emphasized the sentimental and moral aspects of biblical 
history, so that its mystical and dogmatic meaning was eventually almost completely 
obscured, with deplorable consequences for Christian art in the nineteenth century. Ina 
poem to Brentano, Caroline Giinderode describes the Annunciation to the Shepherds as 
an allegory of a visionary encounter with Poetry. Caroline Schlegel, writing to her lover 
and later husband Schelling: ‘“‘when again shall I hold the devotion to the heart of my 
lord,” intends a sacrilege no more than the theologian Schleiermacher who, in his sermons 
Uber die Religion (1799), calls Nature poetry a manifestation (Erscheinungsform) of religion, 
and in Katechismus der V ernunft fiir edle Frauen actually imitates the Ten Commandments.® 

This disintegration of Christian symbolism is striking evidence of the development of 
religious thought since the Renaissance. Copernicus’ discovery had, as it were, been postu- 
lated by the proud Renaissance conception of the mikrokosmos where man appeared as 
the sublime center between God and world, re-creating the universe in his intellect, and in 
this capacity hardly less divine than the Supreme Being.!® The transcendence of God had 
ceased to be a religious experience when, through Kepler’s telescope, an “‘infinity”” became 
visible that seemed to respond everywhere to human reason." In the “immanence of 
God” it was really the human intellect, as reflected in Nature, that was idolized, long 
before the French Revolution enthroned Reason in Christ’s place.’2 The mythological 
image of the new belief—the identity of God and an anthropcmorphized Nature, the ‘“‘re- 
ligious landscape” —developed more slowly. Nevertheless, Christian art and aesthetics 
were immediately affected by the new ideas. With the Discovery of the World and of 
Man, both the religious function and the aesthetic nature of the symbol had to be revalu- 
ated. The serene simplicity with which medieval imagery had depicted the divine had 
originated in the scholastic concept of analogy, a link between two immeasurably distant 
worlds. From the viewpoint of Renaissance philosophy, that aesthetic conception was un- 
acceptable, and it is significant that the new aversion to religious images was not entirely 
confined to the Protestant camp. The Council of Trent, while condemning Protestant 
iconoclasm, characteristically modified the Thomistic view of religious art," but the general 


9. Blake’s work offers an interesting example of this was an image of the Trinity. But Bérulle suggests that 
allegorical use of Christian images in art. In Jerusalem, he Copernicus’ “‘novel opinion, little regarded in the science 


transforms Christ into an embodiment of free imagination. 
See A. Blunt, “Blake’s ‘Glad Day’,” Fournal of the Warburg 
Institute, u, 1938/9, 67. The “religious” realism of J. F. 
Millet may be said to represent the final phase of this de- 
velopment. 

10. See e.g., Campanella, Metaphys., Paris, 1638, Pars 
1, lib. x1v, cap. 1, art. 1, p. 131: “Praeterea Astronomia 
maxime hominis divinitatem declarat, nam signat in coelo 
circulos, aequinoctia, conversiones...et suo subdit in- 
genio tantam rerum machinam et cum non potest recte 
notare vias syderum, fingit novos coelos epicyclos, excen- 
trices, ex quibus metitur cursus eorum ita recte, ut calculo 
suo videatur coelum accomodasse, et esse faber coeli, ne 
dum cognitor... si quis consideret, dicet hominem esse 
Deum.” 

11. There is, perhaps no better proof of the profound 
effect of Copernicus’ discovery upon Christian imagination 
than the fact that thereafter religious vision is often adapted 
to the new cosmology. For Kepler the heliocentric system 


of the stars, has its uses and should be followed in the sci- 
ence of salvation” (Oeuvres complétes, Paris, 1856, p. 161, 
quoted by H. Brémond, Literary History of Religious 
Thought in France, Engl. ed., London, 1936, 111, 17). 

12. It is very significant that a “romantic” landscape 
appeared as the mythological background in the cult of 
Reason which the French Revolution established. The 
decorations in S. Eustache, Paris, which had been set aside 
for the new “religion,” are described by Mercier as follows: 
“L’intérieur du choeur représentait un paysage décoré de 
chaumiéres et de bouquets d’arbres. On distinguoit dans 
le lointain des bosquets mystérieux; il y avait effectivement 
de petits sentiers pratiqués dans les escarpemens figurés de 
grandes masses de rochers” (Le nouveau Paris, Brunswick, 
1808, Iv, 117). 

13. See H. Jedin, “Entstehung und Tragweite des 
Trientiner Dekrets iiber die Bilderverehrung,” Theologische 
Quartalschrift, 1935, 164 ff. 
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trend is already obvious in a passage of Cajetan’s commentary on the Summa Theologica 
(1516). He wishes to eliminate all tropological representations of the Trinity and suggests 
instead that God be depicted “‘hidden behind a golden cloud.’’* His intention, of course, 
was thus to emphasize the transcendence of the Deity, but in historical perspective his sug- 
gestion marks the beginning of a development which eventually led to the “religious 
landscape,” just as the iconoclasm of the Reformers appears as the herald of pantheism. 


II 


The Romantic mythology of landscape was initiated by Herder, when he explained the 
part of Genesis which had come to be regarded as an “‘untrue” account of Creation, as a 
poetical image of dawn, thus adapting the Inconceivable to lyrical interpretation. Indeed, 
the “infinite,” “God,” whom the Romantics perceived in Nature, was in reality only the 
reflection of their own thought and sentiments. ‘Holy Nature,” writes Hdlderlin in Hy- 
perion, “thou art the same within me and without. It should not be so hard to unite that 
which is outside me with the Godlike part of myself.’"® This idea was to find its visible 
expression both in the “emotional” sceneries of the Romantic garden!’ and in landscape 
painting. Schiller, in his essay Matthisons Gedichte (1794), had already voiced the opinion 
that landscape, being transformed by a “symbolic operation” of the artist’s, presented a 
medium particularly well suited for the representation of ideas and sentiments. Adam 
Miller described landscape as Weltallegorie and consequently called landscape painting alle- 
gorical.'8 Very likely he was thinking of paintings by Friedrich. As early as 1806, Fried- 
rich’s friend, G. H. Schubert, used the allegorical meaning of his landscapes to describe 
the development of human nature.'® With the exception of the neo-Classical brothers 
Schlegel, the only criticism of this kind of symbolism came from Schelling. His objection 
was that the idea to which a symbolical landscape referred remained formless (gestaltlos) ; 
thus it was left to the observer to “bring it out of its ethereal and formless state.’®° But 
that was precisely what this strangely anthropocentric age intended. Runge himself, in the 
above-mentioned remark about Raphael, realized this when he identified the symbolic 
landscape with the expression of subjective feeling. In Wir Drei, his portrait of himself, 
his bride, and his brother, the landscape seems indeed to reflect the thoughts and emotions 
of the group, with the entwined trees repeating the motive of conjugal affection (Fig. 7). 
The most powerful formulation of the new ideas came from Hiilsen, one of the unjustly 


14. “Non laudo tamen huiusmodi multiplicationem 
imaginum Trinitatis aut deitatis...Sed potius tanquam 
infiguralis, tanquam supra nubem aliquam auream latens 
pingendus esset Deus, unde effectus creationis proveniret” 
(Summa Theol., 11, q. 25, a. 3, in S. Thomae Aquinae 
Opera omnia, Rome, 1903, x1, 281. Cf. Jedin, /oc. cit.). 

15. Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts, Riga, 1774, 
pp. 71 ff. 

16. Lyrical expressions of this idea of identity are very 
frequent in Romantic literature. W. von Humboldt voices 
the conviction “dass die physische Natur nur ein grosses 
Ganze mit der moralischen ausmacht und die Erschein- 
ungen in beiden nur einerlei Gesetzen gehorchen.” See W. 
Schultz, ““W. v. Humboldts Erleben der Natur als Ausdruck 
seiner Seele,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literatur- 
wissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, x11, 1934, 575. H. Rehder 
(Die Philosophie der unendlichen Landschaft, Halle, 1932) 
has quoted a passage in G. Forster’s Ansichten vom Nieder- 
rhein (1790, in Sammitliche Schriften, Leipzig, 1843, 1, 
420 f.) as the earliest evidence of this idea. But the same 
thought, apparently under the influence of Saint Martin, is 


already expressed in Baader’s Diary (May 26, 1786, in 
Sadmmtliche Werke, Leipzig, 1851 ff., x1, 41): “Wir fihlen 
uns in allem und Alles aus uns heraus, beleben alle Wesen 
unter uns mit unserm Gefuhl.” See also D. Baumgardt, 
Franz von Baader und die Philosophie der Romantik, Halle, 
1927, p. 100. The feeling of identity found its lyrical ex- 
pression as early as 1774 in Goethe’s Werther (see especially 
“Am 12. Dezember’), and the genealogy of the idea can be 
given only in connection with the scientific and philosophi- 
cal views of the time. See below. 

17. “Gardening,” says Home, “‘possesses one advantage 
never to be equaled in the other art (viz. architecture). In 
various scenes it can raise successfully all the different 
emotions of grandeur, of sweetness, of gaiety, of melan- 
choly, etc.”” Quoted in F. Hallbaum, Der Landschaftsgarten, 
Munich, 1927, p. 42. 

18. “Etwas iiber Landschaftsmalerei,” Phoebus, 1808, 
Nos. 4/5, p. 72. 

19. Ansichten von der Nachtseite der Naturwissenschaft, 
Dresden, 1808, pp. 303 ff. 

20. Sdmmtliche Werke, Stuttgart, 1856 ff., v, 544. 
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forgotten geniuses of the Romantic age. In viewing the Swiss scenery, he exclaims: “It 
is your own creation, oh Man, which you look upon, and everything, rotating in eternal 
spheres or shining in their light, is your eye’s glance, is your own sentiment, and your 
own life.”?! Here we grasp the metaphysics which was to give birth to Impressionism: it is 
this conception which finds its aesthetic expression in the art of the great Romantic “‘pre- 
Impressionists,” Constable and Turner,” but also in the landscapes of the later generation, 
although these, under the growing influence of aesthetic materialism, seem to reflect the 
physiology of the painter’s retina rather than the power of his individual vision over the 
outside world. 

It is only in this context that one can grasp the significance of Runge’s idea of a new 
“art of landscape.” Here, too, lies the reason for the passionate and solemn devotion with 
which he dedicated his whole life to the execution of the cycle Tageszeiten, the only monu- 
mental work undertaken by a Romantic painter in Germany. In these pictures religion 
was to receive a new language. “That is why the matter is so important to me,” Runge 
wrote to his bride, ‘“‘because it is the foundation of the first art which obviously and com- 
pletely agrees with our holy religion and which cannot be wrong, for if it were there would 
have to be something wrong and inconsistent in our religion, too.” It must be kept in mind 
that Romantic metaphysics, in their development towards [dentitatsphilosophie, implied 
the loftiest conception of the religious function of art and of the artist as the very leader of 
humanity. In 1759, Hamann had already expounded what may be called the normative 
mission of genius.* The theory that artistic production follows the laws of Nature had 
been common in German aesthetics since Kant.* In this sense Wackenroder placed Nature 
and art side by side as “‘two wonderful languages.’’* What sublime mission was thus be- 
stowed upon the artist in an age which deified Nature, and for whose individualism re- 
ligion was the intuition of “‘genius” rather than revelation of the Deity! Thus Hdlderlin, 
in his fragment Uder religidse Vorstellungen, identified all religion as “‘poetical’’; Novalis 


21. “Es sind deine Bildungen, o Mensch, wohin du 
blickest, und was kreiset in ewigen Spharen und leuchtet in 
ihrem Lichte ist deines Blickes Beriithrung, ist dein Gefiihl 
und dein Leben!’ (‘‘Naturbetrachtungen auf einer Reise 
durch die Schweiz,” Athenaeum, 111, 1800, 34 ff.). Gundolf 
says: ““Von zwei genialischen Menschen, Ritter und Hilsen, 
ist die Wirkung in der Romantik fiihlbar, aber noch nicht 
genigend erforscht” (Romantikerbriefe, Jena, 1907, p. XV). 

22. To understand their art and the idea it expresses one 
has only to read contemporary English poetry. In his pref- 
ace to Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth writes with reference 
to his poems: “Humble and rustic life was generally chosen 
because in that condition the essential passions of the heart 
find a better soil in which they can attain maturity ... and 
speak a plainer and more emphatic language... and, 
lastly, because in that condition the passions of men are in- 
corporated with the permanent forms of nature.’’ Inter- 
pretations of Wordsworth’s attitude towards Nature have 
perhaps too exclusively stressed the purely psychological 
and aesthetic associationism which he derived from Hartley 
and Alison. (See A. Beatty, William Wordsworth |Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Studies in Language & Literature, No. 
24], Madison, 1927, pp. 101 ff.; N. P. Stallknecht, “Nature 
and Imagination in Wordsworth’s Meditation upon Mt. 
Snowdon,” PMLA, 111, 1937, p. 375 ff.). In reading poems 
like Tintern Abbey or Peele Castle in a Storm, or passages 
in The Prelude (esp. book 11), one should recall that 
the principle of Identity had been expounded in Priest- 
ley’s Disquisitions Relating to Matter and Spirit as early as 
1777. (See I. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nine- 


teenth-Century English Poetry, New York, 1936, p. 96.) The 
Romantic nature mythology, so similar in Germany and 
England, cannot be entirely “dissolved”’ into direct influ- 
ences and antecedents, nor should so momentous an event 
in the history of ideas be studied only in its ramifications 
in various schools of thought. Coleridge’s celebrated “‘we 
perceive but what we give; and in our life alone does Nature 
live” (Dejection 1v) is a parallel rather than a mere reminis- 
cence of German Transcendentalphilosophie. 

23. Schriften, 11, 212. 

24. Sokratische Denkwiirdigkeiten, Amsterdam (really 
Halle), 1759. On the English antecedents of this idea see R. 
Unger, Hamann und die Aufkiarung, Halle, 1925, 1, 275 ff. 
We may recall that the cult of genius is only the aesthetic 
interpretation of the Renaissance conception of man. 
Leonardo’s “‘la pittura é una seconda creazione fatta colla 
fantasia” had a long progeny in succeeding centuries, until 
finally not only did the creative genius appear as divine, but 
God himself was conceived as “genius.” So Lessing in 
Hamburger Dramaturgie (chap. 34) and Maler Miller in a 
letter to Kaufmann: “Schau Bruder, Gott ist’s grésste 
Genie.” See O. Walzel, Das Prometheussymbol von Shaftes- 
bury zu Goethe, Munich, 1932, pp. 25 ff. 

25. ““... muss die Zweckmassigkeit in der Form dessel- 
ben (viz. Kunstwerks) von allem Zwang willkirlicher Re- 
geln so frey scheinen als ob es ein Produkt der blossen Natur 
sei” (Kritik der Urteilskraft, Berlin, 1790, p. 177). 

26. Herzensergiessungen eines kunstliebenden Kloster- 
bruders, Berlin, 1797, p. 31. 
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proclaimed the original identity of poet and priest, predicting the re-establishment of the 
ancient order. These vague and lyrical views were seized with characteristic vigor by 
Schelling, who gave them their proper place in his system. “Art,” he says, “is the only 
and eternal revelation, and the miracle which, had it existed but once, would have to con- 
vince us of the absolute reality of the Highest Being.’’?” 

These ideas were bound to have the deepest influence on Runge, the only eminent 
artist who actively belonged to the Romantic circle, for Friedrich, though greatly ad- 
mired by the Romantics, assiduously kept apart. True, Runge’s strong and genuine 
Protestantism prevented him from raising his art to the status of religion.** But ever since 
his youth the painter had entertained the most pious notion of the mission of art and its 
intimate and inseparable connection with religion. At the same time his determination 
to build a new art on the foundation of Christianity seemed to find wonderful support in 
the Romantic ideas. It is well to remember at this point how fertile Pietism, among all 
the Protestant sects, proved for the Romantic spirit, particularly for the religion-tinted 
Geniekult.”> Men of genius, like Jung-Stilling, at that time demanded to be regarded as 
divinely inspired prophets; the belief that God sometimes speaks through one’s own con- 
victions is found occasionally in Runge, too. At the same time, it is characteristic of the 
poetic element in Pietism that it should erase the borderline between Sacred and Profane, 
so that eventually even Nature and art might take the place of revelation. We find a note- 
worthy example of this in Runge’s writings. In two consecutive letters to his brother, 
he seeks to elucidate the religious function of art. Certainly, he writes, art is not the 
highest thing and in serving it one runs the danger of finding oneself serving a heathen 
idol. But the divine can be grasped only through a medium, “the first only through the 
second,” and as proof Runge quotes the part of Genesis which tells of the descendants of 
Cain. He finds it very significant that the progeny of the wicked Cain should have been 
the discoverers of art “which is, still and all, the best mankind had without revealed 
religion.”’°° Runge apparently found this idea in Herder. In the second part of Die dlteste 
Urkunde, there already appears the contrast of the good children of Seth with those of 
Lamech who discover the arts in the Promethean spite of outcasts. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the same passage from the Bible denotes to Runge the religious value of art as 
the source of comprehension for the fallen man who is excluded from revelation. Once, 
indeed, he juxtaposes religion and art ““because both express our loftiest feelings through 
words, tones, and pictures.” 

Soon, however, Runge’s still incoherent ideas were welded together under the influence 
of a far more powerful current of thought. In complete accordance with the metaphysical 
conceptions of the age, the philosophy of Fichte had made the world the creation of the 
ego. Thus the magic formula of Romanticism had been found. Blended with the cult of 
genius mentioned above, it made artistic vision an act of cosmic creation, or, as Schleier- 


27. “Die Kunst ist die einzige und ewige Offenbarung, 
die es gibt, und das Wunder, das, wenn es auch nur einmal 
existiert hatte, uns von der absoluten Realitat jenes Héch- 
sten tiiberzeugen miisste” (“‘System des Transcendentalen 
Idealismus” [1800], in Sammitliche Werke, 111, 618). Schel- 
ing’s pupil, Solger, went even further. See his Nachgelassene 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1826, 1, 512. 

28. His friend, the publisher Perthes, later deliberately 
stressed a remark which Runge had made “mit dem feier- 
lichsten Ernste’’: “dass dem Kiinstler, welcher dahin kame, 
die Kunst zur Religion zu machen, ein Mihlstein um seinen 
Hals gehangt und er ersduft werden miisse im Meere, da es 


am tiefsten sei” (Friedrich Perthes’ Leben, ed. C. Th. 
Perthes, Gotha, 1872, 1, 107). Perthes says about Runge: 
“Wenn irgend jemand unter den Deutschen des letzten 
Jahrhunderts echte Mystik und Theosophie reprasentierte, 
so ist es Runge; denn in ihm wie in keinem andern verei- 
nigten sich von innen heraus und ohne aussere Anregung 
die grossartigen...Anschauungen Jakob Béhmes und 
die mystische Liebesinnigkeit Susos”’ (idid.). 

29. See A. Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus, Bonn, 1880, 
I, 512. 

30. Loe. cit., 1, 17 f. 
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macher put it, every original conception of the universe another revelation! Novalis, 
Fichte’s greatest pupil, declared that this idea expressed the very essence of Romanticism: 
“The world must be romanticized, thus the original meaning will be rediscovered. This 
process is as yet completely unknown. In so far as I give to the commonplace a lofty mean- 
ing, to the ordinary an occult aspect, to the well known the dignity of the unknown, I am 
romanticizing them.” “Magic Idealism!” 

Thus Schleiermacher was right in calling imagination the highest of human faculties.* 
The poetic image became a reality, symbols assumed a magic mastery over the empirical 
world. A. W. Schlegel explicitly demanded the use of “‘magic” in poetry: ““What do I 
understand by this word? Immediate mastery of the spirit over the material world for the 
purpose of wonderful, impalpable effects.’’** Novalis, in Heinrich von Ofterdingen, had thus 
planned to transform the hero into “flower, animal, stone, star,” and to conceive landscape 
in the form of Dryad and Oread; indeed, man himself became for him the savior, the 
“‘Messiah of Nature.” “Nature,” he exclaims, “‘shall become moral; we are her educators 

It is impossible to appraise this curious mysticism, with all its imaginative superficiality, 
its “Frivolitat gegen die Gegenstande,’’® unless one recalls the wonderful support rendered 
it by science itself. For at this very moment several discoveries had been made which— 
as in almost every age—seemed to provide an empirical foundation for prevailing ideas. 
Galvani’s discovery, animal magnetism, certain experiments with somnambulism, and espe- 
cially the discovery of oxygen, made almost simultaneously by Scheele, Priestley, and 
Lavoisier, led to the belief that the ladder to heaven connecting Spirit and Nature had 
been found. G. H. Schubert** confessed that with the discovery of Galvanism “‘the link 
between body and soul’”’ was believed to have been found. Runge’s great friend, Hendrick 
Steffens, hoped to show that the elements of physics themselves were fraught with some 
sublime spiritual meaning.*? But the most impressive account of the general feeling is con- 
tained in the dithyrambic prose of Ritter, the most fantastic and the most talented of this 
generation of scientists who were poets at heart.*® 

The boundaries of the world seemed to crumble. Spinoza’s Hen kai Pan, the secret 


31. “Die Welt muss romantisiert werden, so findet man 
den urspriinglichen Sinn wieder ... Diese Operation ist 
noch ganz unbekannt. Indem ich dem Gemeinen einen 
hohen Sinn, dem Gewéhnlichen ein geheimnisvolles An- 
sehen, dem Bekannten die Wiirde des Unbekannten gebe, 
so romantisiere ich es.”” ‘“‘Magischer Idealismus!”’ (“Neue 
Fragmentensammlung”’ [1798], in Schriften, Leipzig, 1929, 
11, 3353; “Das allgemeine Brouillon” [1798/9], ibid. 111, 123). 

32. “Fantasie ...das Héchste und Urspriinglichste” 
(Uber die Religion, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1806, p. 172). An even 
greater effect upon an artist like Runge must have been 
made by a passage like this: “Wenn die Philosophen werden 
religids sein . . . wie Spinoza, und die Kiinstler fromm sein 
und Christum lieben wie Novalis, dann wird die grosse 
Auferstehung gefeiert werden fiir beide Welten” (idid., p. 


33- “Vorlesungen tiber schéne Literatur und Kunst” 
(1801/2), in Deutsche Literaturdenkmale, xvii, Heilbronn, 
1884, p. 199. Cf. the reflection of these ideas in Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria: “The primary Imagination I hold 
to be . . . a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of 
creation in the infinite 1 am” (chap. x11). 

34. “Paralipomena zu Heinrich von Ofterdingen,”’ /oc. 
cit., 1, 241; “Brovillon,” idid., 11, 68; ““Paralipomena zu 
den Lehrlingen zu Sais,” idid., 1, 41. 

35. Novalis was rebuked by Schelling for his ‘Frivolitat 
gegen die Gegenstande.” See R. Haym, Die romantische 


Schule, Berlin, 1928, p. 671. 

36. Ansichten, lecture x111. 

37. Was ich erlebte, Breslau, 1840 ff., 1v, 286. Referring 
to the discovery of oxygen, Steffens says (11, 214): “Es ver- 
band sich mit dem tiefsten Mysterium meines Daseins. . . 
Es war verwandt...mit dem melodischen Klang der 
Poesie, der aus den Tiefen der Seele heranstrémte, ja mit 
den religidsen Erinnerungen meiner Kindheit ... Es war 
mir dann ein Genuss, eine Freude, ja eine Seligkeit des 
Erkennens gegeben, die mich bis zu Thranen erschiittern 
konnte.”’ 

38. “Die grosse Frage nach dem Leben erhielt jetzt neues 
Leben. Denn nicht nur einiges, wie vormals, Alles war im 
Stande in Feuer aufzugehen und zu brennen. Ein Licht und 
Leben schien die ganze Schépfung zu erfiillen. Der Erd- 
geist selbst trat aus des alten Hauses Schranken, und mit 
Entsetzen nahm der Mensch das angetastete Geheimnis 
wahr ... Nicht aber blos die gréssere Allgemeinheit dieses 
neuen, gleichsam reineren Feuers . . . ein fast noch tieferes 
Geheimnis ging an ihm in Offenbarung, darin: dass, was der 
Mensch bis dahin nur in seinem Innern, als seines Lebens 
wesentlichen Satz und Typus anerkannt, hier dusserlich 
und sichtbar als ein nemliches Gesetz des Feuers auftrat” 
(Die Physik als Kunst, Munich, 1806, p. 30 f.). Novalis’ 
famous remark about Ritter, “Ritter ist Ritter, wir sind 
nur Knappen,” occurs in a letter to Caroline Schlegel, in 
Novalis, Schriften, 1v, 263. 
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dream of identity, had they not been vindicated by science? Ritter went so far as to compare 
man with iron, the ape with tin (because of the similar ‘‘geognostic’”’ relationship between 
the two groups), to regard the solar system according to the scheme of granite.*® Mind 
and matter, dream and experiment, science and art were now drawn into a strangely close 
relationship. While Schleiermacher declared his predilection for the expression of religious 
thoughts in terms ‘“‘borrowed from physics,” Ritter read Shakespeare and Aeschylus “as 
physicist” and applied Winckelmann’s Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums to “the more 
all-embracing history of the earth.’*° Only now do we realize how seriously Novalis’ 
“magic idealism’? was meant. Far more than a poetical play with analogies, it was to 
become the ontology of the age. Nature was to be raised (Novalis said redeemed) by artistic 
imagination to the dignity of revelation, indeed of a sacrament; and the empirical sciences 
were to become the inspiration for a new mythology. A. W. Schlegel demanded the use 
of mythische Physik in art,” a wish that had not been ignored by literature. Goethe him- 
self in 1798 planned a mythological poem on Nature, though eventually he left this project 
to Schelling.“ However, the deeper meaning of Wahlverwandtschaften, the mythological 
significance of its scientific metaphors—they are in fact far more than that—can be fully 
understood only in the light of the spirit of those years.“ 

In art, however, a mythological work of this kind had not yet been attempted. It is 
not surprising that Runge immediately decided to undertake it. His friends in Dresden, 
Steffens and Tieck, as well as the recently deceased Novalis, whose works were edited by 
Tieck, knew of no higher goal for their literary endeavors. Moreover, no artist of his time 
seemed to be better equipped for such an undertaking. Runge’s own ideas had strangely 
paralleled those of his Romantic friends. Even before meeting the Romantics, he had 
experienced “the same being in everything, even in a piece of wood, a being which ani- 
mates everything so that all things are but one.” In one of his earliest letters from Dresden 
he speaks, in perfect accord with Romantic Nature philosophy, of the “two components 
(Gestaltungen) of the earth, granite and water,” which exist everywhere, ‘‘in man, in our 


39. Fragmente aus dem Nachlass eines jungen Physikers, 
Heidelberg, 1810. I have been unable to discover a copy of 
this rare work in the United States and could not, therefore, 
verify excerpts which I made some years ago in Europe. 

40. Ibid., Schleiermacher, /oc. cit., p. 240 f. Too little is 
known about the genesis of these ideas. Goethe in his de- 
fense of German nature philosophy limits himself to a brief 
hint as to its origin in the early 1780's and his own share in 
the movement (Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften, Weimar 
Edition, Abt. 1, v1, 180). Two early evidences of the con- 
cept of identity in German nature philosophy are men- 
tioned by Haym (/oc. cit., p. 640 ff.): K. Fr. Kielmeyer’s lec- 
ture Uber die Verhdltnisse der organischen Krafte (1793), and 
Herder’s “Gott” (1787), in Sammtliche Werke, ed. Suphan, 
Berlin, 1887, xv1, 552. See also C. Siegel, Geschichte der 
deutschen Naturphilosophie, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 140 and 194. 
But Haym and Siegel omit all reference to the important 
problem of a possible connection between German thought 
and French and English Nature philosophy. The question 
of Saint Martin’s influence has already been mentioned; 
his speculations, however, are mostly derived from Bohme, 
as he himself acknowledged. But the Nature philosophy of 
the German Romantics has many parallels in France. Cf. 
Cabanis’ Rapports du physique et du moral de l'homme 
(1802), which is quoted approvingly by Lamarck, Phi/o- 
sophie Zoblogique (1809), nouv. éd., Paris, 1830,1, 364. See 
also 1, 3: “‘a leur source le physique et le moral ne sont, sans 
doute, qu’une seule et méme chose.” Similar ideas already 
exist in Lamarck’s Recherches sur les causes des principaux 


faits physiques, Paris, 1794 (but written as early as 1776), 
esp. p. xu. It is interesting to note that Napoleon ex- 
pressed similar views. See Gourgaud, Sainte Héléne, 3d ed., 
Paris, 1916, 1, 441, 1, 310 f. In France these ideas can be 
traced back, of course, to the spinozisme of the eighteenth 
century. But, since Rousseau’s refutation of Helvétius, 
materialism was unpopular, particularly in Germany; and 
German Nature philosophy is as much a reaction against, as 
a further development of earlier ideas. It is significant that 
no reference to the Romantic intermezzo is made in 
Plechanov’s and Fr. A. Lange’s histories of materialism. 

41. Loc. cit., p. 355. 

42. See F. Strich, Die Mythologie in der deutschen Liter- 
atur, Halle, 1910, 11, 31. It is interesting to note that these 
plans were to find their realization only at a more advanced 
stage in the development of materialism: in the ““mythologi- 
cal physics” of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound (1818/9). 
See C. Grabo’s interpretations: 4 Newton among Poets, 
Chapel Hill, 1930; Prometheus Unbound, Chapel Hill, 1935; 
The Magic Plant, Chapel Hill, 1936. 

43. See esp. book 1, chap. 4. One should compare, how- 
ever, the famous phrase “Hier wird freilich nur von Erden 
und Mineralien gehandelt, aber der Mensch ist ein wahrer 
Narziss ... er legt sich als Folie der ganzen Welt unter” 
with Taine’s “Vice and virtue are products the way sugar 
and vitriol are products,” in order to realize the difference 
between Goethe’s age and the materialism of the later 
generation. 
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life, in Nature, and in every epoch of art.’’“* Then, in November, 1802, apparently under 
the impression of the philosophy of transcendentalism, he wrote: “As even the philosophers 
conclude that everything is but the product of our imagination, so we see, or ought to see, 
the living spirit which man breathes into every flower. For in this way the landscape will 
be created, for the flowers and beasts only half exist, as long as man does not add their best 
part. ...For the forms around us are nothing without us, as I will explain to you... .” 
—and then, oddly enough, there follows the passage of the Bible in which man gives names 
to all creation.“ Runge apparently understands it as “‘magic interpretation” in the man- 
ner of Novalis, as Nature’s redemption through her savior, the artist. 

This creed called for realization in a work of art, and Runge immediately set to work. 
That he chose Tageszeiten, the times of day, as the subject matter that was to give expression 
to the whole Romantic Weltanschauung, is significant enough. Contemporary artists fre- 
quently selected the times of day for representation, endowing the subject, however, with 
a symbolism that was essentially lyrical and associative: in this respect there seems to 
be no essential difference between the art of Friedrich and the poetry of Wordsworth.” 
Runge, on the other hand, wanted to give an entirely different interpretation to these 
cosmic events. From his own explanations of these strange “landscapes,” it is evident 
that they were intended to depict “die Taten und Leiden des Lichtes”’ (to use Goethe’s 
motto for Farbenlehre), but in a mystic way that was far indeed from Goethe’s conception. 

The peculiar nature of light, which seems to transcend its physical aspects, was indeed 
the perfect symbol of Romantic metaphysics. Schelling, in his philosophy of Nature, called 
light the analogon of the spirit,*” but Ritter actually identified it with God,** (a remark that 
brings to mind the alleged last words of that English Romantic, Turner, “The sun is 
God’’).4® Runge had very similar ideas. In Tageszeiten light was to appear mythologically, 
indeed as God. In his sincere attempt to bring about the rebirth of Christian art, he used 
the first chapter of St. John as a motto for his cycle, thus deliberately continuing the 
ancient Christian metaphysics of light. But what attracted the artist most in these verses 
was that here, too, light is no mere metaphor; he interpreted it in a more pantheistic 
fashion, himself unaware that the conception of identity made the destruction of Christian 
symbolism, earlier symptoms of which we have noted, inevitable. 

It is indeed curious to observe that under the impression of those new ideas, the Chris- 


44. Schriften, 1, 8. 

45. “Wie selbst die Philosophen dahin kommen, dass 
man alles nur aus sich heraus imaginiert, so sehen wir oder 
sollen wir sehen in jeder Blume den lebendigen Geist, den 
der Mensch hineinlegt, denn dadurch wird die Landschaft 
entstehen, denn alle Tiere und Blumen sind nur halb da, 
soba!d der Mensch nicht das Beste dabei tut . . . Denn die 
Gestalten ausser uns sind nichts, will ich dir erklaren.. .” 
(ibid., 1, 16). Runge’s later reference to the “Ahnung 
Pauli” on the possible redemption of all creation seems to 
have a similar meaning. 

Among the contemporaries, both Steffens and Perthes 
stressed Runge’s congeniality with Novalis, whose Hymnen 
an die Nacht impressed the painter profoundly. Arriving 
in Dresden the year after the death of Novalis (whose 
works were edited by Tieck), Runge could not fail to come 
under the influence of Novalis’ ideas. On the other hand, 
the painter does not seem to have read many philosophical 
works. He read, however, Schelling’s Untersuchungen iiber 
das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit (1809; see Schriften, 1, 


157), and almost certainly other works by this philosopher 
as the draft for a letter to Schelling would indicate (Febr. 
1808, ibid., 1, 160 f.). 

46. It is noteworthy that the Middle Ages had known 
the tropological use of the times of day. St. Bonaventura 
uses them to symbolize the gradual illumination of the soul. 
The passages are quoted in L. Bowen’s recent article, ““The 
Tropology of Medieval Dedication Rites,” Speculum, xv1, 
1941, 469. 

47. See “Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur,” in 
Sammtliche Werke, u, 109 f. 

48. This identification also in L. Oken’s Lehrbuch der 
Naturphilosophie, Jena, 1809, 1, 51. 

49. As to the authenticity of these words, see B. Falk, 
Turner the Painter, London, 1938, p. 222. Curiously 
enough, almost the same remark is attributed to the dying 
Mirabeau: “‘Si ce n’est pas 14 Dieu, c’est du moins son 
cousin germain” (Mémoires de Mirabeau, Paris, 1836, xu, 
180). 
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tian relation between idea and image is completely reversed. Ritter explained the three 
persons of the Trinity as the three organic periods of every being.*° G. H. Schubert con- 
cluded his Ahnungen einer allgemeinen Geschichte des Lebens* with a dramatic representa- 
tion of the law of gravitation through the image of the Last Judgment. Novalis thought he 
could identify religious conceptions as cosmic laws.®? Runge arrived at similar ideas. “I 
realize,” he wrote, “‘that just as to the Oriental peoples the Redeemer was born, so in the 
Occident the genius of a nation perceived the hope of an eternal, non-physical Being 
through the simple elements of Nature.”®* Thus Nature had become another Christ, the 
Christ of the Western World (an extraordinary sidelight to the political philosophy of 
Hegel!), and it was Runge’s task to create the mythology of this new creed. In order fully 
to understand the meaning of this cycle, it must be considered also in connection with 
Runge’s theoretical studies on the nature of color, which were not completed and published 
until 1810, the year of his death.* In explaining the introduction which Steffens had writ- 
ten for this work, Runge wrote his father that the transition from darkness to light through 
the medium of color was a law which was just as valid for the life of the soul, “since God 
has revealed himself in Nature as he has in religion.”*® As his work on Tageszeiten advanced, 
light and color became more and more the revelation of this mystic conception of identity. 
“Color,” he wrote to his brother, “is the last art, which is and always will remain a 
mystery. It contains the very symbol of the Trinity; light, or white, and darkness, or black, 
are not colors. Light is the good, and darkness is the evil... we cannot comprehend 
light and we are not supposed to comprehend darkness; that is why men were given the 
revelation and colors came into the world, that is: blue and red and yellow. Blue is the 
Father, and red is the very link between earth and heaven. When both disappear, then 
the fire appears in the night, that is yellow, or the paraclete who is sent to us—the moon 
too, for that matter, is yellow.’ And somewhat later: ‘““The same revealed religion which 
has disclosed to us the Holy Trinity, has disclosed to us the Trinity of color.’’*” It is clear 
how in Runge’s symbolism, substance and image become more and more confused: “‘The 
simple symbol of the Holy Trinity is the image of the supreme light, just as that of the 
three colors is that of sunlight.” ‘Thus the Trinity of color is the water of life which car- 
ries all our thoughts back to the one thing in Nature that is necessary.”’ Finally, in 1808, 
we find: “‘When earthly color surrenders to light, conscious of its function as a mediator 
between two worlds, then it is dissolved into the brilliance of living existence.”®* 
Explanation of the nature of the Trinity by means of the color triangle was also given 


so. See note 39. 

51. Leipzig, 1806. 

52. “Ist das Leben der Planeten etwas anderes als Son- 
nendienst? Auch hier kommst du uns also entgegen, uralte, 
kindliche Religion der Parsen, und wir finden in dir die 
Religion des Weltalls” (doc. cit., 11, 400). 

53. “Es will mir deutlich werden, dass wie im Orient 
den Menschen der Erléser geboren wurde, so im Occident 
in den einfachen Elementen der Natur dem Geiste einer 
Nation die Hoffnung eines ewigen gestaltlosen Wesens 
aufging.” 

54. Farbkugel, Hamburg, 1810. 

55. Loe. cit., 1, 181 f. 

56. “Die Farbe ist die letzte Kunst und die uns noch 
immer mystisch ist und bleiben muss. Es liegt in ihnen 
das ganze Symbol der Dreieinigkeit zum Grunde; Licht, 
oder weiss, und Finsternis, oder schwarz, sind keine Farben, 


das Licht ist das Gute, und die Finsternis ist das Bose... 
Das Licht kénnen wir nicht begreifen, und die Finsternis 
sollen wir nicht begreifen, da ist dem Menschen die Offen- 
barung gegeben und die Farben sind in die Welt gekommen, 
das ist: blau und roth und gelb. Blau ist der Vater, und 
roth ist ordentlich der Mittler zwischen Erde und Himmel: 
wenn beyde verschwinden, so kommt in der Nacht das 
Feuer, das ist das Gelbe und der Tréster, der uns gesandt 
ist—auch der Mond ist nur gelb”’ (idid., 1, 17). 

57. Ibid., 1, 20. 

58. “So ist die Dreieinigkeit der Farben das lebendige 
Wasser, das alle unsere Sinne auf das Eine was not ist in 
der Natur zuriickfiihrt.” “Wenn die irdische Farbe, sich 
ihres Mittelzustandes bewusst oder ihn ahnend, sich hin- 
giebt dem Licht, so geschieht die Auflésung in die Klarheit 
der lebendigen Eigenschaft” (idid., 1, 161 f.). 
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by Franz von Baader, indeed in a way that suggests a direct connection with Runge.*® 
But it was already known in the Middle Ages.*® Medieval imagination, however, had con- 
tented itself with the poetical image; its “‘analogies”’ never lost sight of the transcendence of 
God, beyond anything visible. For Runge, on the other hand, the visible itself, color, was 
to reveal the Deity. We know the source from which he took these ideas. It was Jakob 
Bohme’s Aurora oder Morgenrite im Aufgang (1620), a book which had an immense in- 
fluence upon the whole Romantic movement. In it Christian dogma already appears as 
a Nature mystery, “the image of the divine Trinity in all things.”® Even the explanation 
of color as a “mystery,” with white not grouped with the colors as “belonging to God,” 
could be found by Runge in Béhme’s writings. The German mystic had not invented his 
curious theory of identity, either. He had derived it from alchemy, that age-old pseudo- 
science for whose confused yet prophetic hereticism the Hen kai Pan had always been a 
reality. In its laboratories the attempt was made to create something spiritual, even 
holy, out of material substance; the suffering and resurrection of the Redeemer were here 
reproduced in frightful parody by chemical processes.® It was quite fitting that alchemy 
should have been glorified once more by the Romantics. The proud position in the uni- 
verse which Renaissance philosophy had created for man seemed to require that he wield 
some magic power, and with the “discovery” of identity almost anything appeared pos- 
sible.“ Baader called alchemy ‘“‘the art of distilling the divine substance from earthly 
substance,’® while Schelling introduced it into his philosophy as follows: “If all matter 
is essentially one, then it might well be possible, through gradual elimination of the darken- 
ing power, to transform the less sublime into the sublime.’ In truth, Romantic nature 
philosophy, even in its loftiest ideas, is alchemy. 


Ill 


Through his nature mysticism, Runge was not only estranged from Christian meta- 
physics, but the creation of a new symbolic art became impossible. There is obviously a close 
connection between religious and aesthetic views. Baader’s remark that “‘all art is essen- 
tially Christian’’®’ points to this fact, and a glance at the Middle Ages seems to corroborate 
his view. The civilization of this Christian age was essentially artistic because God, 
according to Christian doctrine, revealed Himself in and to the created world much as, 


59. “‘Alle Menschen sind Anthropophagen” (1834), in pathy of the seven metals and seven stones with the 


Sadmmtliche Werke, 1v, 238. Baader, who attempted to re- 
concile his Catholicism with the Romantic views, had met 
Runge’s friends, Claudius, Perthes, and Jacobi, as early 
as 1796. See F. Loofs in Theologische Studien, 1915, 342. 

60. See Guillaume de Déguilleville’s Le Pélerinaige de 
lame du corps separée (ca. 1355). Here the mystery of the 
Trinity is thus explained by an angel: “Le roy de toute 
puissance / Aussi bien crea substance / Comme accident 
et qualite / Aussi peut tel ordonnance / Mectre en lun par 
sa plaisance / Comme en lautre en verite / Dont saccident 
trinite / De trois couleurs en unite / A fait par bonne 
aliance / Aussi ha lauctorite / Une substance en trinite 
/ Ordonner sans discordance.” I quote from an edition in 
the Harvard Library, ascribed to Paris, ca. 1500, fol. 147°. 

61. In Sammtliche Werke, ed. Schiebler, Leipzig, 1831, 
1, 42. Cf. Coleridge’s tribute to “Jacob Behmen’”’ in 
Bibliographia Literaria, chap. 1x. 

62. Mysterium Pansophicum, loc. cit., vi, 419 ff. For the 
alchemistic background of this color mysticism Lynn 
Thorndike (4 History of Magic and Experimental Science, 
New York, vi, 1934, 324) quotes a curious passage from 
P. Constantius Albinus, Magia Astrologica, “‘a key to the 
work of 1610 of Petrus Arlensis de Scudalupis on the sym- 


planets’’; “‘he associates hierarchies of angels with different 
stones and colors for magical purposes’: Qui hos lapides, 
colores et angelos attrectare sciverit vel intellexerit totum se- 
cretum in magia absconditus possidebit. 

63. On such imitations of the mass in alchemy see C. G. 
Jung, “Erlésungsvorstellungen in der Alchemie,” Eranos 
Jahrbuch, 1936, especially p. 89. 

64. Cassirer has recently stressed the close relation be- 
tween Renaissance and Romantic nature philosophy, and 
particularly between Pico della Mirandola and Schelling 
(Fournal of the History of Ideas, 1942, 338 ff.). Significantly 
enough, Pico’s treatise on the “Dignity of Man” contains 
this praise of magic: “‘As the farmer weds his elms to vines 
even so does the magus wed earth to heaven” (De Hominis 
Dignitate, 32, transl. Elizabeth Forbes, idid.). 

65. Uber die Eucharistie (1815), loc. cit., vi, 25. 

66. “Ist nun alle Materie dem inneren Wesen nach Eines, 
so ware es wohl moglich, durch allmahliche Uberwindung 
der verdunkelnden Potenz das minder Edle ins Edlere zu 
verwandeln” (“Die Weltalter,” in Sdmmtliche Werke, 
285). 

67. Loe. cit., X11, 403. 
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in a work of art, the idea is revealed through its image. If, on the other hand, Nature 
itself was divine, if she was redeemed even without incarnation and revelation, then art, 
too, could not limit itself to mere symbolic allusions to the intelligible. The identity of 
mind and matter had then to be revealed by that “magic power” which Novalis had de- 
manded of the artist. But the painter’s task was incomparably more difficult than the 
poet’s. The latter’s medium, the word, is itself a magic link between two worlds; in the 
poetic image, even in the abstract idea, our sensuous experiences are often inexplicably 
transformed, sublimated, consecrated. This is why Romantic thought found its most 
perfect medium in poetry—next to music, where identity seems to find its clearest aesthetic 
expression. The artist’s medium, on the other hand, is matter itself, and his work, there- 
fore, neither more nor less than the supreme test of that “Messianic” power over Nature 
which the Romantic poets had proclaimed. If they were right, a new symbolism had to 
be created in which idea and image were to be so clearly identical that everyone could 
grasp one by means of the other. From the beginning Runge understood his task in this 
way. Tageszeiten were to be not only the expression but the vindication of the Romantic 
creed, and the tragedy of this work is the tragedy of Romantic thought. 

The character of the new symbolism—and this word now assumes an entirely new 
meaning—is already apparent in the following notes with which Runge prepared the ex- 
ecution of his cycle: ““Morning is the infinite illumination of the Universe. Day is the 
infinite creation of life filling the Universe. Evening is the infinite destruction of life back 
into the origin of the Universe. Night is the infinite depth of knowledge of the undiminished 
existence in God.’’®* But the new relationship between idea and image was bound to de- 
stroy the delicate nature of the symbol itself. This is most obvious in the flower symbolism 
which Runge used in Tageszeiten. It had been one of his earliest ideas. Describing his 
peculiar “‘understanding”’ of flowers, he had expressed the hope that through his work he 
might do a good deal to bring about their appreciation as symbols. Flower symbolism, so 
indicative of Runge’s personality, is certainly one of his most lovable inventions. But the 
idea of Tageszeiten did not lend itself to expression in the delicate language of flowers. 
Strangely enough, Runge does not seem to have realized that his flowers assumed a “‘mean- 
ing”’ only if read and understood as allegories, or as Tieck later remarked, as hieroglyphs, 
the very opposite of what the artist had intended.® | 

Runge’s error was to prove far more tragic in his color symbolism. Colors lent them- 
selves as a beautiful medium to the subjectivism of the Romantic age, for in them the eye 
is actively united with light. In its most beautiful appearance the cosmos seems to require 
the human eye, the physical becoming actual only in the experience of the soul. As Goethe 
says in Farbenlehre: “In the whole sensuous world, nothing is more important than the 
relationship of the objects among each other, but particularly the relationship of the most 
important object on earth, man, to the others.””° The Romantics turned this thought into 
mystic channels. 


68. Loc. cit., 1, 82. Von dem Fischer un syner Fru, hailed by the brothers 
69. “‘Der bittere Saft, der aus der Aloe trieft, die Ritter- Grimm as the earliest revival of German legends, was widely 


sporn, die im Deutschen durch Zufall so heissen, kénnen 
nicht im Bilde an sich Leiden, Reue, oder Tapferkeit und 
Mut bedeuten” (“Sommerreise,” Taschenbuch Urania, 
1834). Cf. Fr. Schlegel’s criticism of Runge’s “Naturhiero- 
glyphen” in “‘Ansichten und Ideen iiber christliche Kunst,” 
in Sémmtliche Werke, Vienna, 1823, v1, 218. Flower symbol- 
ism occurs both in Herder’s and Tieck’s writings, even in 
Schelling’s philosophy. But Runge’s taste for “hieroglyphs” 
may occasionally have had a political reason. His fairytale, 


read and understood as an allusion to the fate of Napoleon! 
Runge’s title-page ornaments for Perthes’ Vaterlandisches 
Museum, though at first glance innocent enough, had to be 
suppressed on the demand of the imperial censor. See 
Schriften, 1, 355. 

70. “In der ganzen sinnlichen Welt kommt alles iiber- 
haupt auf das Verhaltnis der Gegenstande untereinander 
an, vorziiglich aber auf das Verhaltnis des bedeutendsten 
irdischen Gegenstandes, des Menschen, zu den iibrigen.” 
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The profound and poetical wisdom of color symbolism—in the Western World as old 
as Christianity itself—had been indicated by other Romantics such as Gorres, Creuzer, 
and A. W. Schlegel. The latter, however, had called attention to a necessary distinction: 
while colors are not merely an incidental quality of things, they are transformed in our 
vision into something emotional and spiritual, and thus into symbols.” The same thought 
is emphasized in Goethe’s Farbenlehre. Runge, however, refused to admit this associative 
interpretation of his “‘symbols.”’ For him, as we have seen, the essential and the sym- 
bolic qualities of color were identical. Thought, indeed, had traveled far in a century. To 
Locke, the colors had proved “‘the difference between the qualities in bodies, and the ideas 
produced by them in the mind”; to Runge they revealed the absolute reality of Nature in 
God. 

“Magic Idealism,” so freely and imaginatively used by Romantic poets and thinkers, 
was thus subjected to an extraordinary test, and of course the error became apparent 
immediately. Whereas Runge attributed yellow to the principle of night, and blue to that 
of the day, the exact reverse is found in Goethe’s Farbenlehre. And however many argu- 
ments may be brought to bear for or against, the decision must rest either with convention 
and tradition or with the associations of individual vision. 

Runge was slow to realize what a stupendous task he had undertaken. But the etchings 
of Tageszeiten (Figs. 3-6), were published only five years after the drawings had been 
begun, while the version in oil, after innumerable experiments and changes, was to remain 
unfinished.” In the charming arabesques of flowers and childlike genii the spectator today 
will hardly sense the grandiose intention of Runge, who during his nightly work was 
overcome by a sentiment “‘as of the Last Judgment,” “‘so that I began to shudder at my 
own feelings.”” ‘‘Ich griffe am Ende dem lieben Gott ins Handwerk!” he exclaimed 
prophetically.” When his hope for an opportunity to adorn church interiors remained 
unfulfilled, his pictures were—a typically Romantic thought—to take the place of the altar: 
he planned a special church for Tageszeiten, which were to be executed in the huge dimen- 
sions of 18X24 feet.”> Finally, many decades before Richard Wagner, Runge conceived 
the idea of the Gesammtkunstwerk: ‘‘My four pictures and all the greatness they imply or 
call forth are to become an abstract, fantastic, and musical poem with choirs, a composi- 
tion for all three arts combined, for which architecture should execute a special building.’’” 
Under the impression of Meissen Cathedral this idea took even clearer shape; Runge him- 
self then wanted to be the architect: “Maybe I shall invent a new architectural style, a 
continuation rather of the Gothic than of the Greek one.”’”” 

But eventually it dawned upon the artist that he had attempted the impossible. “I 
often think,” he writes, ““God may be tempting me, and then I am bitterly ashamed of 


71. “Vorlesungen,” 11 (1802/3), in Denkmale, xvii, 62. bestirnte Himmel iiber mir,” Immanuel Kant Festschrift, 
Schlegel is of course following Kant (Urteilskraft, pp. 169 ff.) Leipzig, 1924, p. 12. 
and, ultimately, Locke (4n Essay Concerning Human 72. See Schriften, 1, 226. 
Understanding, book u1, chap. 8, §15 ff.). It is interesting 73. Ibid., 1, 212. 
to note that Kant, compared to the Romantics, shows here 74. Ibid., 11, 203. 
the same “moderation” as in his attitude towards Nature. 75. Ibid., 1, 232. 
In Betrachtungen iiber das Gefiihl des Schinen und Erhabenen 76. Ibid., 11, 219 f. 
(1764), Kant says: “Gemiitsarten, die ein Gefiih! fiir das 77. Here the Romantic conception of a religion of art 
Erhabene besitzen, werden durch die ruhige Stille eines seems to reveal a Protestant source. As long as the church 
Sommerabends, wenn das zitternde Licht der Sterne durch contained the sacrament, the inspiration of religious senti- 


die braunen Schatten der Nacht hindurchbricht, und der 
einsame Mond im Gesichtskreise steht, allmahlich in hohe 
Empfindungen gezogen, von Freundschaft, von Verach- 
tung der Welt, von Ewigkeit.” Quoted by R. Unger, “Der 


ments by aesthetic beauty alone was inconceivable. This 
idea, however, was suggested by those medieval cathedrals 
whose aesthetic structure, after their adaptation to Protes- 
tant service, had lost its liturgical function. 
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myself that I have been unworthy of the great love He has bestowed upon me. And I 
confess to myself that the time has come to do penance for my vanity, that I wanted to 
reveal and enclose in one edifice the living Spirit.”’* Despairing in the hour of death, he 
enjoined upon his brother the destruction of Morning (Fig. 9), the only completed part of 
Tageszeiten.”® He died broken in health and spirit, in one of the darkest moments of Euro- 
pean history, December 2, 1810. 

One year after Runge’s death, Goethe showed the etchings of Tageszeiten, which were 
hanging in his music room, to Sulpiz Boisserée. Someone was playing Beethoven on the 
piano. “Now look what this is,”” Goethe exclaimed, “it drives one mad, it is at once beauti- 
ful and foolish.”’ Boisserée answered: ‘“‘Yes, like that music by Beethoven, like our whole 
age.” Goethe: “What grace and beauty! ... but the poor devil couldn’t stand it. He is 
dead, it couldn’t be otherwise, for on such a precipice one must either die or become insane, 
there is no mercy.’’®° 

Goethe’s relation to Runge cannot remain unmentioned. He had followed the artist’s 
theoretical color-studies approvingly and praised them in Farbenlehre. But he was to re- 
main a stranger to the mystical trend which Runge followed in Tageszeiten.*| Although he 
immediately appreciated the beauty of this work, he was too profoundly aware of the 
error of Romantic metaphysics. It was not narrow-mindedness that made him oppose 
Wackenroder’s cult of the Middle Ages (the old man’s emotion before Rogier van der 
Weyden’s altarpiece in Munich is one of the great moments in the history of the Gothic 
revival); nor, of course, enmity of symbolism as such. Goethe lamented the dearth of 
symbols in the Protestant faith. He realized, however, that behind the Romantic love of 
the ‘“‘piety” of the old masters something else was concealed. Certainly there was much 
truth in the idea of a close relationship between religion and art. Bishop Sailer, the Catholic 
priest who probably had the deepest influence on the Romantic movement, called art the 
mouthpiece of religion.** Yet the Romantics’ attitude was necessarily ambiguous. Their 
sympathy with Catholicism was so great that Eichendorff has interpreted the whole move- 
ment as Heimweh nach der alten Kirche,® while Jean Paul thought that Romantic art might 
as well be called Christian art, so easily could its origin and character be linked with 
Christianity.** Indeed, the many conversions among the Romantics are no coincidence; 


78. “Mir kommt oft in die Gedanken, Gott wolle mich 


indeed no other view is possible). Among his contem- 
prifen, und wenn das in mich kommt, stehe ich und 


poraries Arnim and Kleist praised them, even Fichte, 


schame mich, dass ich es nicht wert gewesen bin, wie grosse 
Liebe er an mich gewendet hat, und gestehe es mir, 
dass es Zeit geworden ist, meine Eitelkeit zu biissen, dass 
ich lehren wollte und zusammenfassen in ein Gebaude den 
lebendigen Geist.” 

79. Schriften, 1, 232. It is certain, however, that Daniel 
Runge, who in his devotion to his brother is as moving a 
figure as Theo van Gogh, did not execute this request, 
but that Morgen was cut up by a later generation. See 
G. Pauli in Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, Berlin, 
1934, Iv, 119. Morgen is here reproduced in its restored 
form (Fig. 9). 

80. Sulpiz Boisserée, ed. Mathilde Boisserée, Stuttgart, 
1862, 1, 114. 

81. “Wenn seine Richtung ihn von dem Wege ablenkte, 
den ich fiir den richtigen halte,” he wrote to Perthes after 
Runge’s death, “so erregte es in mir kein Missfallen, 
sondern ich begleitete ihn gern, wohin seine eigentiimliche 
Richtung ihn trug” (Friedrich Perthes’ Leben, p. 108). 
Goethe was not the only one to appreciate the beauty of 
Runge’s engravings, even if these are regarded as ara- 
besques only, as the artist himself had called them (and 


and, with his usual fantasy, Gérres (reprinted in Schriften, 
1, 241 ff.). The profoundest criticism is probably Bren- 
tano’s (ibid., 393 ff.). 

82. “Die Religion steht mit der Kunst in einem Bunde, 
der nicht zufallig, nicht verabredet, sondern notwendig, 
wesentlich, ewig ist... Die Religion als das innere Leben 
hat aber einen unaustilgbaren Instinkt, sich zu offenbaren 
. .. und diese Werkzeuge ihrer Offenbarung, ihrer Mensch- 
eneinigung werden wohl Kinder ihres Geistes, so edel, so 
gross, so heilig, so himmlisch sein miissen wie sie? Und 
diese himmlischen Organe, die das Leben der Religion of- 
fenbaren, die es in empfanglichen Gemiitern entziinden, 
die die Religion als Kirche darstellen, was sind sie anders 
als die Eine heilige Kunst, die das Leben der Kirche im 
Aussern offenbart?” (“Von dem Bunde der Religion mit 
der Kunst”’ [1808], in Sammtliche Werke, Sulzbach, 1839, 
x1x, 163 ff.). 

83. Uber die ethische und religiése Bedeutung der neueren 
romantischen Poesie in Deutschland, Leipzig, 1847, p. 281. 

84. “Vorschule der Aesthetik,” in Sammitliche Werke, 
Berlin, 1827, XL, 111. 
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Runge himself, as profoundly moved by the Catholic liturgy as Kleist, often had to refute 
the charge that he was about to become a convert. And yet in their attempt to create a 
new religion based on nature and art, the Romantics had to destroy both the dogma and 
the aesthetics of Christianity. In refuting this pseudo-medieval Kunstreligion, Goethe 
was closer to the Middle Ages than were the Romantics. The periodical which he founded, 
to the annoyance of the Romantics including Runge, was called symbolically Die Propylaen: 
“Youth, when beckoned by Nature and Art, believes that with one lively effort he will 
reach the innermost sanctum; man realizes after lengthy perambulations that he is still 
in the ante-room.”’® 

Begun in the fateful winter 1802/3, which was to bring the end of the old German 
Empire and the beginning of Napoleon’s tyranny, Runge’s Tageszeiten are magnificent 
proof of the spirit’s freedom and independence. Simultaneously Kleist was working on 
his Robert Guiscard which, if we may judge from what little he completed, might have be- 
come the greatest German tragedy. Both works, unfinished and tragically unfinishable, 
show a similar greatness. Despite their fragmentary character, Tageszeiten are of singular 
importance for the history of modern thought. Far more than a mere sidelight of Romantic 
philosophy, they are the clearest mythological reflection of that strange dawn of modern 
materialism, explaining, moreover, the connection between this trend of thought and the 
aesthetic realism of the nineteenth century. Runge’s mystic identification of subjective ex- 
perience and objective reality is the Romantic anticipation of the “photographic eye,” in 
which this identity is physically motivated. 

Lastly, in his color mysticism, Runge appears as a forerunner of the Expressionists. 
Due to its emotive qualities, color provided the magic weapon with which subjectivism 
could dominate (romantisieren) the world. Runge had substituted the mystery of color 
for the mystery of Christ, and even here he was to have a follower. In a letter to Emile 
Bernard, Van Gogh explains that the life and passion of Christ in their emotional content 
(and only this interests the artist now) can be expressed by colors alone. As the German 
expressionist Franz Marc wrote: “Unsere Seelen zogen den Farben nach in die letzte 


Tiefe.’’8? 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


85. “Der Jiingling, wenn Natur und Kunst ihn an- 86. Vincent van Gogh, Letters to Emile Bernard, transl. 
ziehen, glaubt mit einem lebhaften Streben bald in das by Douglas Lord, New York, 1938, p. 99. 
innerste Heiligtum zu dringen; der Mann bemerkt nach 87. ““Aphorismen,” 74, in A. Schardt, Franz Mare, 
langem Umherwandeln, dass er sich noch immer in den Berlin, 1936, p. 138. 


Vorhofen befinde” (Propylaen, Tiibingen, 1798, 1, 1). 
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FIG. 1. Nara, Shdsdin: Landscape on FIG. 2. Nara, Shdsdin: Landscape in Gold 
Biwa, T’ang Style, vin Century and Silver on Black Wooden Chest, T’ang 
Style, vir Century 


FIG. 3. Nara, Shiésdin: Landscape, Ink on Hemp, T’ang Style, vim Century 
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THE RISE OF YAMATO-E 


BY ALEXANDER C. SOPER 


HE problems of cultural independence and borrowing find a peculiarly rich 

illustration in the history of Japan. Viewed in the light of that interest, the 

whole course of Japanese development becomes a series of great waves of 

foreign influence. The crest of each wave is a period of intense enthusiasm for 
alien forms, in which all the amazing skill and energy of the people seem absorbed in a 
passionate effort of assimilation. The trough beyond every crest is a period of reaction, 
equally determined in its concentration on native habits and preferences, and in its indif- 
ference to the outside world. In one age or another, heights and depths have varied; 
modern Japanese history is dramatic proof that the undulating graph is today as powerful 
a chronological pattern as ever. 

In the evolution of Japanese art, the two great summits of Chinese influence were 
reached in the early Buddhist sculpture and painting of the eighth century, and in the 
ink paintings of Ashikaga “idealism” in the fourteenth and fifteenth. The first great 
trough of reaction is the developed art of the Heian period, from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; the second is variously expressed from the late sixteenth on, in the decorative 
tradition perfected by Sdtatsu and Korin, and finally in the popular illustrations of Ukioye. 
These major periods are fortunately familiar to us today, at least in general outline, 
through the enterprise of American museums and the talent and zeal of writers from Fenel- 
losa to Warner and Ledoux. The periods of transition between crest and trough—of the 
greatest historical importance, though the art which they created may be less fully satisfy- 
ing than the rest—are comparatively unknown, even in Japan. 

I have been particularly interested in two of these epochs of slow change and prepara- 
tion. The latter represents the gradual reintroduction of Chinese ideas of art and archi- 
tecture during the Kamakura period, as a preliminary to the Ashikaga “renaissance.” I 
hope to be able to present the evidence for this process, which began as early as the twelfth 
century, in a later study. The present paper deals with the long process of reaction which 
began in the ninth, during the course of which Chinese forms were very largely discarded 
or transformed, and a purely Japanese culture—so far as any culture can be “‘pure’”—was 
created. 

The change accomplished in Japanese art and architecture in roughly three centuries, 
from 800 on, was a fundamental one, apparent in superficial details and basic principles 
alike. The degree of difference is much less obvious in the case of Buddhist art than in’ 
secular, however; the dominant sects of the Heian period, Tendai and Shingon, maintained 
an iconographic orthodoxy of the strictest sort as part of their general ritualistic con- 
servatism, and it was only outside of their sphere of control that anything like a normal 
evolution was possible. For that reason I have deliberately limited this statement of the 
problem to the secular field; and to the gradual rise, in particular, of the sort of painting, 
partially or wholly secular in theme, which the Japanese call Yamato-e, “Japanese paint- 
ing,’ as being the purest presentation in art of their national traditions and preferences. 

The qualities of fully-formed Yamato-e are well known, and may be studied in a long 
series of paintings which have survived from the early twelfth century on.! For the earlier, 


1. For the illustrated scroll, in which mature Yamato-e Scroll Painting, Chicago, 1935. 
is best represented, cf. especially K. Toda, Fapanese 
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formative period of the style, unfortunately, almost no concrete evidence is available. The 
Fujiwara age is well represented in religious art; in secular there is a gap of almost three 
centuries between the familiar ground of the Nara style and the earliest remains of Heian. 
At one end of that dark interval is an art almost completely Chinese, in which any native 
element other than execution is indistinguishable; the product of a society sedulous to a 
high degree in its imitation of T’ang fashions. At the other end is a style no less fully 
Japanese, in which imported elements can survive only in altered form, reflecting a social 
order correspondingly transformed in almost every phase. The gap is as wide and as 
lamentable as if in the evolution of Florentine art no works remained between the Byzanti- 
nizing mosaics of the Baptistery dome, and the summation of Quattrocento achievement 
under Ghirlandaio. By good fortune it is possible to gain some idea of the change through 
literary evidence; preserved not in contemporary discussions of painting like those of Ghib- 
erti in Florence or Chang Yen-ytian in China—the art historian is a late phenomenon in 
Japan—but in the form of brief references scattered through every sort of early Japanese 
writing. A large part of this paper, then, will consist of quotations from various sources— 
contemporary or nearly so—which seem to me to mark the gradual abandonment of im- 
ported artistic ideals and the building up of a truly national style. The outline of develop- 
ment thus roughly established for Yamato-e might be buttressed at every point by 
references to the corresponding development of a national culture in political and eco- 
nomic organization, in literature, in dress, even in manners and ways of thought. For 
lack of space and special knowledge, however, and because those other aspects of the 
Japanese progress have already been brilliantly discussed, I shall refer to them only 
briefly. I 


The genius of the eighth century shone with full intensity only in Buddhist art. The 
great names of the age—exciting even in books, and for those who have wandered around 
Nara in the flesh, as unforgettable as the Arena Chapel—are the names of temples, Ya- 
kushiji, Shinyakushiji, the Sangatsudo. The greatest Japanese noble of the eighth century 
commanded much less from art and architecture than even a relatively unfashionable 
Buddha. The Emperor himself, living in a palace whose area was just that of the monastery 
which housed the greatest of all Buddhas, Tédaiji, was the self-confessed “slave of the 
Three Treasures.” By a piece of unique good fortune, Japan has preserved a remarkable 
store of secular art from the Nara period in the Shésdin treasury. That collection, grouped 
around the personal effects of the devout Emperor Shému which were willed to the Tédaiji 
Buddha on his death, in 756, is as amazingly rich in beauty and archaeological interest as 
any other of similar content in world history. The level of artistic accomplishment it rep- 
resents is by any proper standard clearly below that lavished on contemporary Buddhist 
altars. Most of it is very good “applied art”; the few pieces which represent a standard 
higher than careful craftsmanship are by men whose names have been preserved only in 
government archives. Even the best of these represent work by the type of painter which 
a Chinese history would relegate to a footnote, or leave to oblivion. The merit of the 
Shésdin collection, of course, lies not in the fact that it gives an accurate idea of contem- 
porary Chinese achievements at the hands of the greatest T’ang masters; but rather that 
its unimpeachable date makes it better evidence for those lost masterpieces than any- 
thing else available. For eighth-century Japan, it proves first of all the extraordinarily 
high level of the T’ang-Nara style as a whole, and then the clear subordination of the secular 
standard to the religious. 
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The objects of the Shésdin collection are too familiar to those who have any knowledge 
of Far Eastern art to require any detailed analysis here. Certain of their characteristics 
may be profitably summarized, to provide a frame of reference for the secular art of later 
centuries in Japan.? 

The collection is clearly Chinese in every important respect except provenance. Where 
subject matter exists, it is Chinese: Taoist sages and their fairy peaks, symbolic animals, 
beauties in T’ang costume, scholars and their genteel diversions, ancient palaces, hunters 
in Chinese or nomadic dress. The most precise indication concerns a folding screen, now 
lost but recorded in the deed of gift, which represented a scene of “watching a musical per- 
formance in front of the Ch’in-chéng tower in Great T’ang.’”*® The subject almost certainly 
involved the T’ang Emperor Ming Huang, famous for his love of music, who had ascended 
the throne in 713 and left it only a year before the Shisdin screens were dedicated in 756; 
the picture was thus not merely Chinese, but was thoroughly fashionable by T’ang stand- 
ards as well. Where there is a possibility of comparison between an object in the Shésdin 
and one of the same sort on the continent, the similarity is obvious. The more expert of 
the two small landscapes painted on the face of diwas (the Far Eastern equivalent of the 
lute) apparently presents a standard T’ang composition of mountains and water (Fig. 1), 
for it is closely paralleled in several scenes among the Tun-huang frescoes. The type of 
screen panel which shows an opulent beauty standing under a tree is echoed by fragments 
of Chinese painting excavated by Stein in Central Asia;* distant provincial cousins, both, 
of the vanished ladies of Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang. A great many decorative ideas may be 


2. Basic facts in J. Harada, English Catalogue of Treas- 
ures in the Imperial Repository Shésdin, Tdky5, 1932. I 
have referred to the reproductions in the album Téei-shaké, 
Toky6, 1908. It should be remembered that only a com- 
paratively small part of the existing Shdsdin collection 
once belonged to the Emperor Shému. A great many ob- 
jects entered the storehouse at the same period as gifts 
to Tédaiji from other sources, or because they had been 
used in the dedicatory “eye-opening” ceremony before the 
great Buddha in 752. In addition a large body of material 
was placed in the building in 950, transferred there from 
two other Tdédaiji storehouses; this was placed in the 
southernmost of the three rooms. As a group which con- 
tains many very interesting pieces, it has no such certain 
eighth-century date as the rest, and so can be related only 
by style. It seems reasonable to suppose that the bulk of 
the treasure was accumulated by Tédaiji during the fat 
years of its close connection with the Imperial House in the 
eighth century, rather than after the removal of the capital 
to Kydto, and the rise of the competing sects of Tendai and 
Shingon in the early ninth. 

3- The inventory of the imperial donations in 756 has 
been reproduced in facsimile by the Imperial Household 
Museum, with the title Tédaiji-kemmotsuché, Tokys, 1926. 
For brief discussion of the pictorial screens, see M. Kuro- 
kawa, Kdkogafu, Toky6, 1910, m1, §2 ff., or S. Sawamura, 
Nihon Kaigashi no Kenkyu (“Studies in Japanese Paint- 
ing”), Toky6, 1931, pp. 51 ff. The chapter in question, 
dealing with Tempyé period painting, is reprinted from 
the symposium on Tempyé6 culture, Tempyd no Bunka, 
published by the Osaka Asahi-shimbun in 1929. 

4. The encyclopedia T’u Shu Chi Ch’éng has entries 
dealing with this tower in its chapter on palace buildings 
(section on Public Works, x11). Information from the 
T’ang Hui Yao and the topographical section in the 
T'ang History show that it was part of an imperial palace, 
the Hsing-ch’ing-kung, which was made over from a 
private mansion in 713-14. The tower was added “later,” 


probably in an enlargement carried out in 726. The palace 
housed the Emperor’s younger brothers, of whom he was 
very fond. Having an equal love for music, he would often 
ascend to the top of the tower to listen to them as they 
played music. T’ang painters like Chang Hsiian (fl. ca. 
713-42) and Chou Fang (fl. ca. 780-810) were fond of 
painting Ming Huang’s diversions, and several works on 
that theme by them were included in the imperial Sung 
catalogue Hsiian Ho Hua P’u. The nameless Shdsdin 
artist was, so far as I know, the earliest recorded who repre- 
sented the Emperor as a listener to music; he must have 
imitated some well-known T’ang court painter like Chang 
Hsiian whose original had been lost and forgotten. 

5. Most of the Tun-huang landscape compositions are 
great panoramas designed to frame a large number of nar- 
rative episodes, and from any other standpoint are rela- 
tively formless. In the rare cases which isolate a limited 
view within its own small panel—typically the scene of 
“meditation on the setting sun” which tops the border 
pictures on one side of the Amitabha Paradise—there may 
be a close similarity to the Shésdin diwa landscape. Cf. 
Pelliot, Grottes de Touen-houang, Paris, 1920, pls. cect 
(cave 1392, left wall), Lxx, Lxx1 (cave 33). For iconographic 
reasons I should place the first of these frescoes in the earlier 
eighth century, just before the occupation of the oasis by 
the Tibetans in 759; and the second, with its greater so- 
phistication, in the later ninth, after the century or so of 
barbarian occupation. 

6. This similarity has been carefully discussed by T. 
Harugama, “Sur un type de peinture, ‘une dame sous un 
arbre’ ” (in Japanese), Téyd Bijutsu, 1v, 1929, who sums 


up the earlier opinions of Hamada, Sawamura, etc. Stein’s 
finds, in the Astana cemetery near Kara-khoja, were pub- 
lished in his Jnnermost Asia, Oxford, 1928, 1,642ff. A similar 
fragment, dated 715, was found near Turfan by the Otani 
expedition. One of the Shdsdin beauty-and-tree panels 
had a date of 752, by Japanese reckoning, on its mount. 
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carried back not merely to T’ang standards, but beyond the far western frontier of China 
to Persia; and so stand as striking evidence of the cosmopolitan quality of imperial Chinese 
culture. 

Some of the Shésdin objects may have been brought back as presents to the Japanese 
Emperor from China proper.’ The great majority must have been made in Japan; but 
their manufacture was certainly dominated in one way or another by Chinese precedents. 
An important class among the artists working for Japanese patrons was still a foreign one, 
whether by recent arrival or by birth in Japan from immigrant stock. The confusion in 
eighth-century Nara between the new arrivals from the continent, with their equipment 
of full modernity, the descendants of earlier Chinese or Koreans in the first, second, third, 
or fourth generations, and the native Japanese, doubtless accounts for some of the apparent 
discrepancies in the development of Nara sculpture and painting. The immense amount 
of painting produced during the century must have necessitated a very large number of 
painters, so many that only a small proportion can have had any direct personal link with 
the continent. All except a small proportion of the painted product, however, was decora- 
tive in purpose, and well within the field of craftsmanship, in Buddhist temple and im- 
perial palace alike. The means of production were accurately scaled to the need of the 
time. All state-financed operations were controlled by an official Bureau of Painting, the 
Gakoshi, organized in pyramidal form.* The standard complement of members provided 
by the Taihé constitution included one director with court rank, two deputies, four master 
painters, sixty common painters, and sixteen miscellaneous assistants. The bottom ranks 
must have been filled almost exclusively by Japanese, working with their native skill and 
patience to fill out designs furnished by their superiors. In actual execution their functions 
were further specialized for mass production, some applying themselves particularly to 
ink drawing, others to the laying out of colors, others to mechanical drawing, others still 
to working with wood inlay or gold and silver. I have found no statistics of nationality to 
apply to the designers at the top of the pyramid. Chinese or Korean names make up a con- 
siderable proportion of those which have been preserved; other artists of foreign birth 
or blood are harder to identify, because they or their ancestors accepted nationalization 
and Japanese names. The special prestige still accorded to the foreigner, and the prob- 
ability that he dominated a great part of official painting during the century, is suggested 


7. The collection once included what were considered to 
be original specimens of calligraphy by the famous Wang 
Hsi-chih and Wang Hsien-chih; cf. Harada, English Cata- 
logue, nos. 14, 17. Takematsu, op. ci#., mentions certain 
rarities—a special perfume, objects made of glass, etc.— 
which must have been imported. The question is most im- 
portant in the case of the series of painted folding screens. 
The inventory which lists these, heads certain items with 
the characters for “Great T’ang,” and another with the 
character for “‘Kudara’”’ (i.e. the Korean realm of Pekche). 
Why should one screen have been recorded literally as 
“Great T’ang ancient style palace buildings,” and another 
simply as “ancient style palace buildings?’ The architec- 
ture in both cases was certainly Chinese, and the “ancient 
style” probably referred to the type of painting popular 
at the end of the Six Dynasties period and in Sui, for which 
the standard was set by the painter Chan Tzii-ch’ien. It 
would be simplest to suppose that the former screen was so 
named because it had been sent from T’ang. Kurokawa, 
Op. cit., pp. 49-51, tries to prove that the Shésdin screens, 
mounted against a skeleton frame, represent a “‘soft”’ 
Japanese type which has always been different from the 
solid-backed “‘hard’”’ Chinese variety. He quotes the late 


Ming dynasty miscellany Ch’i Hsiu Lei Kao, xxxv, section 
on “Articles of Japan,” to the effect that “‘in ancient times 
our screens were hard ones, not soft. It is from the eastern 
barbarians, whether by tribute or by importation, that we 
possess the latter.” If the argument be valid-——and I am 
not competent to criticize it—one must be content with the 
compromise that the “‘Great T’ang”’ and “‘Kudara”’ screens 
were painted in Nara by newly arrived artists of Chinese 
and Korean nationality. 

8. Cf. Kurokawa, Kdékogafu, 11, 43 ff.; Sawamura, 
Studies, pp. 37 ff., or Tempyé no Bunka, pp. 393 ff. 

g. Sawamura, Studies, pp. 45-46, or Tempyd no Bunka, 
PP. 399-400, quotes a Shdsdin document devoted to the 
painting of six shrines, with the names of the icons repre- 
sented on each and the painter responsible; two names out 
of the six are certainly Chinese or Korean. Y. Kimiya, in 
his general study of Sino-Japanese relations, discusses the 
question of naturalization and change of name in the case 
of individuals who contributed their Chinese knowledge to 
the development of music at the Japanese court, and were 
rewarded by Japanese names and offices (Nishi Kotsushi, 
Todky6, 1927, 1, 324 ff.). 
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by the fact that the successful casting of the colossal bronze Buddha of Tédaiji was due 
to a Korean sculptor (with a Japanese name).!° 
If the Japanese were still at the stage of apprenticeship during the Nara period, the 
high quality of work that remains shows that they were learning fast, and from the best 
possible tutors. At the same time, the training at least of master painters must have covered 
a very wide ground. Their commissions involved both the Buddhist and the secular fields, 
with great differences of type and design. Although the secular was subordinated, it was 
full of variety, as even the existing Shésdin collection abundantly proves. If the latter’s 
total is expanded to include the objects which have disappeared from the treasure-house 
since the eighth century, it becomes even more impressive. The highest type of workman- 
ship represented was the painting of folding-screen panels, doubtless by individual masters 
of the Painting Bureau. For these the original deed of gift provides a full inventory, 
which I quote (in rearranged order) below: 
A pair of six-fold screens with landscape paintings; also a single one. 
One six-fold, with pictures of provinces (? or realms?). 
One six-fold, representing a scene of watching a musical performance in front of the Ch’in- 
chéng tower in Great T’ang. 
One six-fold, with ancient style palace buildings of Great T’ang; also another with same. 
One six-fold with landscapes of ancient style. 
A pair of six-fold, with plants and flowers of ancient style. 
One six-fold, showing ladies; also another with same. 
A pair of four-fold, showing men of old; also another, six-fold. 
One six-fold, showing horses dancing." 
One six-fold, with ancient style palace buildings. 
A pair of six-fold in black-and-white, showing “nocturnal diversions.” 
One six-fold, of Kudara (i.e. the kingdom of Pekche in Korea). 
(A larger number of others in derivative techniques such as printing, dyeing, or outlining 
with feathers, had such subjects as birds, trees, and rocks; unicorns and blossoming trees; 
birds and grasses; wild geese; cranes; landscapes.) 


Added to the existing Shdsdin objects which show a similar degree of individual attention 
—particularly the diwa landscape (Fig. 1), the remarkable series of brush drawings in gold 
and lacquer on dishes, with their animals, birds, trees, rocks, and grasses, and the unique 
island panorama painted on hemp with its tiny vignettes of farming and fishing life (Fig. 
3)—the lost screens make up a very extensive pictorial repertory. All the standard cate- 
gories of Chinese art history are represented; and thus the Japanese of the eighth century 
were furnished the widest sort of pictorial experience, from which their descendants in the 
next epoch could select and discard to form a style suited to their own preferences. 
Questions of eighth-century style and content may be confined, for brevity, to a single 
field. In the T’ang dynasty landscape painting rose to the status of a major art. Its most 


10. The standard early history of the monastery, 7Té- 
daiji-yoroku (compiled by the priest Kangon in 1135 from 
old records), in Chapter x, on the casting of the colossal 
Buddha, states: “‘Tanaka-no-muraji Kimimaro was by 
origin a man of the realm of Kudara (i.e. Pekche). When 
during the Tempyd era the Emperor Shému made his 
vow to fashion a bronze image of Réshana which should 
be fifty feet in height, the bronze workers of the time did not 
dare to set their hands to it. Kimimaro, being the possessor 
of extremely ingenious ideas, finally achieved the deed. 
For his efforts he was later raised to the Fourth Rank, and 
received the two offices of Assistant Director of Works at 
Tédaiji and Irregular Deputy for the province of Tajima.” 


The biographical dictionary Dainihon Fimmei-jisho, Toky5, 
1926, under the artist’s alternative name Kuninaka Kimi- 
maro, states that his grandfather had been the original 
immigrant. 

11. The most notable example of dancing horses in the 
early eighth century was a troupe of four hundred, which 
had been trained to perform together to music before the 
Emperor Ming Huang, while he watched from the Ch’in- 
chéng tower discussed in note 4 (see under subject heading 
in the encyclopedia Tz Hai, Shanghai, 1938, quoting the 
section on “Ceremonial Music” in the T’ang History). If 
the Shdsdin screen had presented so notable a gathering, 
however, it would surely have been more precisely titled. 
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dramatic advance was made during the early eighth century by the genius of Wu Tao-tzi.. 
The most modern pieces in the Shésdin collection, sent over as presents from the T’ang 
capital or executed by new Chinese arrivals, may have reflected a part at least of his 
achievements. Among the objects that remain, several may be used in combination to 
show at least the high general average of landscape art in the first half of the century. 
The scene painted on the 4iwa (Fig. 1) exhibits a mountain and water composition so satis- 
factorily formulated that its essentials were to live on with only minor changes in later 
Chinese painting. The foreground holds a not too emphatic group of figures. A little 
further back on the left rises a towering cliff, typically Chinese in its verticality; from 
there on, the design of solids jumps diagonally across to a mountainous far distance on 
the right, while the inevitable water stretches between. The major spatial problems have 
been solved; the minor ineptitudes still visible on the diwa, maladjustments of scale and 
ground plane, may be the signs of a provincial hand in Nara, imitating a mature Chinese 
composition without full understanding.” 

A rendering of details as impressive as the 4iwa’s general design is provided by the series 
of painted lacquer dishes, on the one hand, and on the other by a black persimmon-wood 
chest. The top of the latter (Fig. 2) is decorated with conventionally placed mountain 
peaks. Against the formality of the whole scheme stands an extraordinary vivacity ot 
brush drawing. The forms shown are widely varied, with a full appreciation of the value 
of each; long, swelling ground lines, angular outcroppings, steep cliffs, pointed chimneys. 
In spite of the decorative medium, gold and silver on black, a marked attempt is made 
to suggest plasticity and recession. The remarkably free, bold, and sensitive draftsmanship 
overcomes all technical obstacles to present a Nature already full of the drama and “‘life- 
motion” beloved of the Chinese imagination. On the lacquer dishes, the details of an 
immediate foreground are drawn with a similar gusto. The series as a whole is a precious 
first glimpse of the interest in individual trees, rocks, plants, and birds which adds so 
much richness to later Chinese painting. One dish is an unexpected anticipation of the 
point of view present in the maturest landscape painting of the Southern Sung. Its elements 
include one gnarled old tree, and a man shown in rear view. He is no longer an actor with 
a background, a symbol of China’s early obsession with purely human standards. He 
exists merely as a sort of guide and interpreter, to heighten the observer’s interest in the 
landscape in which he himself is absorbed, as the Sung hermit sits in deep contemplation 
before a waterfall.“ The conception is purely Chinese, and foreign to Japanese instincts. 

Much closer to the spirit of Yamato-e is a curious land-and-water panorama painted in 
line on two long pieces of hemp (Fig. 3).!> The playfulness with which the artist has made 
his little islands interesting by trees, rocks, farm cottages, pasturing horses, riders, fisher- 


12. Harada, English Catalogue, no. 727, p. 135. The diwa tory Gakkaroku, by Abe Kishd). Perhaps the Shdsdin in- 
bears the name “Tédaiji” and is included in the south room, strument was copied after a similar Chinese original of the 


which was filled from other monastery storehouses only in 
950. The style of its bird-and-flower decorations in mother- 
of-pearl inlay corresponds perfectly with the mid-eighth- 
century group, however, and must indicate a Nara period 
date. Kurokawa, op. cit., 11, 22, notes that the Emperor 
Nimmei (r. 833-49) possessed two diwas from the T’ang 
capital, which had been given to the traveller Fujiwara 
no Sadatoshi in 838 at a farewell banquet by the famous 
biwa performer Liu Ni-liang. The name of one was “Green 
Hills,” explained by Kurokawa by the fact that it was 
painted with a scene of green hills, verdant trees, and a 
bright moon (quotations from the state history Sandai- 
jitsuroku, completed in 908, and from the musicians’ his- 


eighth century. 

13. Harada, op. cit., no. 607, p. 116, pl. Lxv (dishes); 
no. 448, p. 98, pl. ux. Todei-shtikd, vi, 310; 11, 171. 

14. Panofsky has pointed out a similar change in point 
of view between the early and late Middle Ages in Europe, 
in respect to the figures carved halfway up the tower of 
Strasbourg Cathedral; instead of being important for their 
own sake, like the portal sculptures of the High Gothic, 
they have no other purpose than to crane their necks to 
look up at the spire above them, and so emphasize its 
height. 

15. 111, 129. 
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men, and boats moored to the shore, is a mood much more congenial to the Heian Japanese 
than the solemnity of Nature philosophy. A very great part of later Japanese landscape 
painting, for all its native character, is dependent always on the repertory of designs and 
forms created during the T’ang, and illustrated in part in the Shésdin. The island panorama 
is an excellent case in point. So far as I can see, it has in itself no specifically Japanese 
character; islands and water are a familiar part of south Chinese experience, and several 
T’ang painters made names for themselves by illustrating the same sort of farming-and- 
fishing genre. Not merely its light-heartedness in general, but the specific theme persisted 
into Heian and Kamakura as a motive of decorative design (Fig. 9), especially favored on 
court robes;!° while all sorts of details which the Shésdin painter used as part of the com- 
mon stock-in-trade of his time—the grouping of trees, the reeds and grasses along the 
shore, the angular outcroppings of rock—were to be equally popular in later centuries. 
In a very small detail, the rendering of birds along the shore by a single continuous line, 
the eighth-century artist is already close to the whimsical schematization called ashide-e 
by Heian Japanese, which introduced Chinese or Japanese characters into the drawing of 
birds or elements of landscape, and turned the whole picture into a mildly ingenious puzzle.” 


II 


In certain respects Chinese influence upon the early civilization of Japan reached its 
peak not in the eighth century, but in the first half of the ninth. The tremendous symbol 
of the ninth-century effort to imitate and equal T’ang standards, epitomizing its age as 
the Tédaiji colossus had stood for the whole Nara period, was the building of a new im- 
perial capital at Kydto. The metropolis and the palace followed a Chinese plan like their 
predecessors, though on a scale of size and grandeur which far outstripped earlier attempts; 
but their greatest historical importance lies in the fact that they represented a secular 
effort rather than a religious one. In the course of its amazing century at Nara, Buddhism 
had exhausted both the emotions and the finances of Japan. The removal from Nara to 
Kydto was at least in part a flight from the oppressive influence of the great Nara monas- 
teries. In time the monastic system was to be equally dangerous to the new capital; but 
in the early ninth century the sects which were to dominate during the Heian era, Tendai 
and Shingon, were still very young on Japanese soil and without great power; and the 
ninth-century emperors, while they were prudent enough not to let their religious insurance 
lapse, were far from the supreme piety of Shdmu-tenndé.'* Their enthusiasm was lavished, 
instead, on Chinese lay culture. The seventh and eighth centuries had taken T’ang advice 
chiefly in practical matters; forms of political and legal organization, of religion, of archi- 
tecture and decoration. At the height of the Chinese fashion in such matters it was still 
possible to complete the first poem anthology, the Manydshia, within a relatively pure native 
tradition. The early generations of the ninth century carried their borrowing more deeply 


16. Many examples have been collected in a convenient 


small series of albums illustrating Japanese decorative 
motives, Kodai-méy6-ruiju (reprinted 1923, Tokyd). Cf. 
vol. 1, with patterns sketched, for example, from the early 
fourteenth-century picture scroll Kasuga-gongen-reikenki. 

17. Ibid., end of vol. 1. 

18. A detailed account of the shift of capital and the form 
taken by the new city, Heian, is given by R. Ponsonby- 
Fane, Kydto, Its History and Vicissitudes, Hong-kong, 1931. 
For the city’s equipment of great monasteries, see T. Fuku- 
yama’s study of early esoteric architecture, “Shoki Tendai 
Shingon jiin no kenchiku,” Bukkyd-kokogaku-koza, 1, 
1936. Two large establishments were planned to balance 


each other on either side of the great north-and-south cen- 
tral avenue (with a purely Chinese symmetry). Even the 
original design was far less ambitious than Tédaiji in size, 
and simpler than the usual Nara standard in its elements 
(one pagoda instead of two, one Buddha hall instead of 
three). The eastern monastery, T6ji, prospered because it 
became the headquarters of the vigorous new sect of 
Shingon; but work on its less essential buildings seems to 
have dragged on interminably, for lack of interest and 
funds, and it took most of the century to get the single 
pagoda set up. Saiji, the western twin, was never much 
more than a concession to symmetry, and by mid-Heian 
had been largely abandoned. 
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into the Chinese mind, for ideals of literary and aesthetic appreciation. The emperors of 
this era were celebrated for their absorbing interest in Chinese literature and the elegant 
pastimes of T’ang scholars, poetic banquets, calligraphy, Confucian learning. The fashion 
stimulated by their patronage became so exclusive a standard of taste that it relegated 
Japanese poetry to a position of minor importance. The three large poetic anthologies 
issued during the earlier ninth century to continue the tradition set by the Manydsha, 
were all laborious imitations of Chinese verse forms; Japanese became a woman’s means 
of expression, while a gentleman’s use of Chinese was one of his attributes of dignified 
manliness.’® It may be imagined that such cultural enthusiasm brought with it a new con- 
ception of the importance of art as a means toward a more urbane and gracious way of 
living—in the Chinese manner; and it is not surprising, therefore, that this century saw 
the release of painting from its bondage to decoration and icon-making, and its rise to a 
position of independent importance, worthy of the serious attention of enlightened minds. 

The character of the new aesthetic ideal must have been as thoroughly Chinese in the 
early decades as the circumstances of its assimilation permitted. One famous case may be 
cited to show the spirit of the time. The first mention in Japanese history of a non-Buddhist 
painting (outside of the field of portraiture) is placed by different authors at various points 
in the ninth century. The most likely, from the character of the work, seems to me the 
earliest given: in the reign of the Emperor Saga, one of the three great calligraphers of his 
day, whose favorite pastime was the composition of Chinese verse. In 818, according to 
the court history Teid-hennenki, the sliding screens of the palace were decorated with 
paintings of “Kenjs, Kommyéchi, and Araumi.” These were all Chinese subjects with a 
strong literary flavor, whose original appearance can be imagined partly from much later 
copies, and to a lesser degree from written descriptions.2° The “‘Kenjd” were portraits of 
thirty-two virtuous and scholarly Chinese. The Kamakura period Kokon-chémonshi gives 
their names, which range from Chou to T’ang in period, and states that they were so 
painted in emulation of the portraits of the “Unicorn Pavilion,” i.e., the eleven worthies 
honored by Hsiian Ti of Han in 53 B.c. for their aid in defeating the Huns. ‘““Kommydchi” 


19. A summary of early Heian Sinophile culture is given 
by Sansom in his Fapan, A Short Cultural History, New 
York, 1931, pp. 225 ff. More detailed information is col- 
lected in the symposium on ninth-century culture which 
forms vol. x1 of the publication Yumedono, Kénin-bunka no 
Shinkenkyt (Nara, 1934). See especially the first section, 
“K6nin-jidai no bunka,” by Z. Tsuji, and the tenth, 
“K6nin-jidai ni okeru bungaku,” by J. Iwaki. 

20. Historical notices assembled by Kurokawa, K6- 
kogafu, 1, 1 ff., 137 ff., 155 ff.; m1, 57 ff. Brief résumé in 
Ponsonby-Fane, Kydto, pp. 64-65. The Kokon-chimonshi 
(anecdotes collected by Tachibana Narisue, preface dated 
1254) sets the origin of the Kenjé portraits in the Kampei 
era (889-97). Confusion probably arises from the fact that 
there were two sets of portraits similarly named; the thirty- 
two Chinese worthies, which formed the east-and-west 
partition behind the emperor in the Throne Hall, Shishin- 
den, and a series of celebrated Japanese scholar-poets of 
the ninth century, placed at either end of the verandah area 
(Aisashi) in the Imperial Residence, Seirydden. The latter, 
according to the Teid-hennenki (by priest Eiyu, beginning 
of fourteenth) and the Kenryaku-goki (record of the Ken- 
ryaku era, 1211-12) were painted by Kése no Kanaoka 
in 893. Still later dates mentioned in connection with the 
Chinese series (as in the K-goki and Nihon-kiryaku) prob- 
ably refer to its repainting; for the portraits are known to 
have been reproduced in a long series of copies down to the 
present day, as one of the precious imperial attributes. 


The K-goki, K-chimonshii, and Makura-no-séshi (the 
“pillow book” of Lady Sei Shénagon, end of tenth) all 
mention “‘Long-arms and Long-legs” in connection with the 
screens called “‘Araumi,” “rough seas.”” Cf. Kurokawa, 
op. cit., 1, 1 ff. These were in the Seirydden, as are their 
modern copies today. Subject and inscription both go back 
to the Shan Hai Ching, v1 and vu. The latter’s text de- 
scribes the two species separately, in different regions; it is 
the commentary to “the Land of the Long-legs” which 
says that these “‘customarily bear the long-armed men on 
their backs into the sea, to catch fish.” The existing screens 
are sketched in the historical dictionary Kokushi-daisiten, 
1936, p. 117. 

The “Kommyéichi’”’ picture is mentioned in the K-chd- 
monshi as decorating the front of a tsuitachi-shoji—a free- 
standing, single-panel screen—on the front verandah of 
the Seirydden. It is shown there in the view of the palace 
given in the twelfth-century Ban-dainagon E-kotoba. 

The ninth-century art historian Chang Yen-yiian, in his 
Li Tai Ming Hua Chi, 1, gives a list of the famous old 
paintings, with traditional subject matter, which had 
formed part of the Chinese imperial collections. Among 
these was a set of six pictures from the Shan Hai Ching, 
two of the Han dynasty “Unicorn Pavilion,” various series 
dealing with Han history and related portraits, etc. The 
Japanese screens were probably copied from works of the 
same sort which had come into the possession of the 
Japanese emperors. 
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was Lake K’unming, southeast of the T’ang capital Ch’ang-an. A twelfth-century sketch 
of the painting appears in the picture scroll Ban-dainagon E-kotoba, and is the earliest pre- 
served evidence of its appearance.” The lake has been diminished to the scale of a large 
garden pond; in the left foreground is a small kiosk on a promontory; a great hall stands 
at the back, with a stream winding past it under an arched bridge to empty into the lake, 
and a mountain rises against the horizon. Details are uncertain, but the basic design of 
the scene still conforms to good T’ang practice in setting the main elements on a V reced- 
ing into space from left to right and back again. ““Araumi” were paintings literally of ‘rough 
seas.”” They probably included from the start a picturesque figure group often mentioned 
in literature, and present in the modern versions of the screens in the Seirydden palace 
hall of today: a man with abnormally long legs and tiny arms, carrying out into deep 
water another with the reverse peculiarities—members of a race of fisher-folk born of the an- 
cient Chinese imagination, and recorded in the largely fabulous geography Shan Hai Ching. 

The fact that the execution of such paintings was considered an event important 
enough to be preserved in history is a clear symptom of the early ninth-century point of 
view. The record is the first sign of a new appreciation of art for its possible literary 
and aesthetic appeal. At the same time it is the first reference to the practice—thereafter 
fashionable—of executing such works on the sliding paper screen-panels of a residence. 
Beyond the Chinese source of its subject matter, each painting was probably copied from 
a continental prototype, available either as an atelier cartoon, or as a smaller original— 
in the case of the “Kenjé,” perhaps an illustrated scroll—in the imperial collection. 

The foremost court painter of the first half of the ninth century, working in this atmos- 
phere of eager emulation, was the Korean Kudara Kawanari, by ancestry a man of Pekche, 
a country long familiar with Chinese culture, which in the seventh century had been in- 
corporated in the T’ang empire. The scanty information available at least suggests the 
general tenor of his style. The contemporary history Montoku-jitsuroku, noting that he 
died in 853 at the age of 72, states that ““because of the excellence of his paintings, he was 
frequently ordered to exhibit (to the Emperor) his portraits of men of old and his repre- 
sentations of landscapes, grasses, and trees, all of which were like Nature itself.” Both this 
source and the eleventh-century Konjaku-monogatari retail anecdotes whose point is the 
remarkable verisimilitude of his portraiture. Since no paintings have been preserved 
which even an optimistic judgment might consider connected with Kawanari, the most 
that can be said of his style is that its realism, in a Sinophile period, may have reflected 
some of the striking achievements of Wu Tao-tzii in the sculptural representation of form. 
He was the first memorable painter in Japan, the first to bring landscape, for example, to 
the level of a dignified art; and he was a Korean. 

The first strong bond between Japan and China and the most enduring thereafter 
had been the Buddhist religion. In the first part of the ninth century, again, the phe- 
nomenal rise of the new sects of Tendai and Shingon was accompanied by the importation 
of fresh scriptures and icons and new architectural forms from Chinese parent monasteries, 


21. Reproduced in the series Nihon-emakimono-shisei, 
Toky6, 1929. Facts in Toda, Fapanese Scroll Painting, 
PP. 71, 89. 

22. Notices summarized by Kurokawa, op. cit., 111, 58- 
59; also in the dictionary of Japanese painters and cal- 
ligraphers, Dainihon-shoga-meika-taikan, Tdky5, 1934, 1, 
1234-35; or in the older dictionary, Koga-bikd, Tokys, 
1904, 11, 489. The Montoko-jitsuroku continues: “He 
was once in the palace, and told someone to call his servant. 
The other replied that he didn’t know the man by sight; 


whereupon Kawanari took a piece of paper and drew a 
sketch of him, and so he was found...” The K-mono- 
gatari tells the same tale, with varying details, and then 
describes a contest of wits between the painter and a 
famous architect-sculptor, Hida no Takumi. Kawanari’s 
contribution was to frighten the other by leading him into 
a darkened room, in which there was apparently a huge 
corpse lying black and bloated; actually, of course, a 
painting. 
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to be copied in Japan with a fidelity even more scrupulous than before, because their 
smallest minutiae were thought to hold supernatural meaning. The new esoteric importance 
of formal detail makes it safe to assume that the icons and mandaras recorded as the works 
of great priest-painters like Kukai and Enchin were painted from Chinese iconographic 
cartoons, or from the T’ang originals brought back by them from the continent. 

In the second half of the century the old close relationship between the two countries 
gave way to a growing estrangement.” The T’ang régime was no longer the sum of all 
power, magnificence, wisdom, and beauty, but a sick empire falling to pieces; the Japanese, 
for their part, must have reached a point of saturation in their desire to take on alien 
ways. The last state embassy to the T’ang court was sent in 838; thereafter the practice 
was discontinued, in part because of the disordered and dangerous state of China, and in 
part (I should suppose) because the Japanese no longer saw much profit to themselves in 
further intercourse. Even the eager devotion which had sent so many monks to study at 
the great continental headquarters of Buddhism could hardly be maintained after the ter- 
rible proscription of the faith under T’ang Wu Tsung at the mid-century, and the destruc- 
tion of so many famous monasteries, with their libraries and works of art. Commercial 
traffic with the south China ports was kept up by its own momentum for many decades 
more; but by the tenth century the absorption of the Japanese ruling class in its immediate 
environment had become so extreme that even this dwindled to insignificance for want of 
support. The efforts of the rulers of the coastal state of Wu-yiieh to reéstablish the old 
relationship around 950 seem to have run against a stone wall of indifference at the Japa- 
nese court. The Fujiwara régime, to judge from its records, was interested in only one 
aspect of the problem, the need of punishing those who violated its insular policy by trad- 
ing Overseas without the state’s permission. In the later ninth century, while the Fujiwara 
clan was rising towards its eventual supremacy, its energetic leaders like Yoshifusa and 
Mototsune were probably learning a last lesson from the chaos of China, with which to 
close the chapter; a course in the techniques of palace revolution. At the end of the cen- 
tury, the degree of change may be marked by the career of the great statesman Sugawara 
no Michizane, the last contender for the Confucian system of office-holding through indi- 
vidual merit, against the Fujiwara policy of family privilege. The end of the struggle in 
his disgrace and exile stands for the end of an age. In the same way his refusal to go as 
ambassador to China in 894 furnishes a terminus, for after that time the cessation of 
diplomatic intercourse was made a stated Japanese policy.* 

Brief but important evidence of the secular painting of the ninth century is provided 
by contemporary poetry. The Japanese, possessors of a strong poetic inclination, had 
accepted wholeheartedly the refinements of Chinese literary standards. One of these ideas, 
recognizable centuries earlier in Chinese history, was the intimate connection which might 
exist between poetry and painting; a double relationship in which either art might act 
to inspire the other. The Heian court, encouraging a fashion for extemporaneous verse- 
making which was to become an inseparable feature of patrician culture in later centuries, 


23. General account in Kimiya, Nishi-kdtsushi, 1, 194- 
212, 356-69. Between the last embassy to China in 838 and 
the fall of T’ang in 907, there are records of thirteen ships 
leaving for China, and of twenty-four coming from China, 
most of these being Chinese vessels (Chinese shipwrights 
worked even in Japan, and made, for example, the extra 
large vessel in which the imperial Prince Shinnyi went on 
pilgrimage to China in 862). The ninth-century student 
priests stayed a noticeably shorter time, on the average, 
than those of the eighth, since they had much less to learn. 


During the Five Dynasties era, 907-960, only five depar- 
tures from Japan and ten arrivals are noted. At that time, 
Japan seems to have given as much to a temporarily dis- 
organized China as she took. The local ruler of Wu-yiieh, 
Ch’ien Shu (r. 947-75), a fervent Buddhist anxious to re- 
store the monasteries of his district to their old importance, 
actually tried to replenish their libraries from Tendai stocks 
in Japan, a reversal of the usual process (Kimiya, op. cit., 
p. 369). 
24. Cf. Sansom, Fapan, pp. 205-206. 
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often took the paintings on palace screens as the subjects of its poetry contests. By a 
fortunate chance, the writers—or the editors who collected successful poems into antholo- 
gies—were careful to describe such motivating circumstances in a foreword. As a result, 
there are about nine hundred poems preserved in Fujiwara anthologies whose subjects 
are known to have been taken from contemporary screen paintings.” 

The great majority fall after the ninth century, but a few give valuable clues to the 
early period. The most striking case is that of a screen mentioned in the early tenth- 
century anthology Kokinshia, as follows: “At the time when the (later) Nija Empress was 
still known as the ‘concubine of the Eastern Palace,’ there was visible an august folding 
screen whose subject was ‘red leaves drifting down the river Tatsuta’.”’* 

From the title, this seems to have been both a pure landscape painting, and the earliest 
recorded instance of the artistic use of a purely Japanese scene. The date may be made 
fairly precise. The Nijs Empress was Fujiwara Takako, second daughter of the Chiinagon 
Nagayoshi. Taken into the palace, she was made the Emperor Seiwa’s second-degree wife, 
nydgo, in 866, and became the mother of the next sovereign, Yézei. The title mydgo is equiv- 
alent to the phrase used in the quotation which I have translated “concubine,” miyasudo- 
koro (literally ‘“‘the august bedchamber’’). In later reigns she was raised to progressively 
higher ranks, culminating in that of Empress Dowager. In 896, at the age of fifty-three, 
as the result of an indiscretion involving a Buddhist monk, she was degraded; but she did 
not die until 910, during the preparation of the Kokinsha. I should imagine that the period 
referred to fell between 866 and the coronation of her son in 876, when she was made an 
Imperial Consort, chaga. The whole problem is made piquant by the fact that the Kokinshi 
poem which furnishes the clue, an eloquent praise of the beauty of the river in autumn, was 
composed by the courtier Ariwara no Narihira, a poet famous equally for the beauty of 
his waka and for his scandalous success as a lover. A well-known ancient romance links 
his name with that of Fujiwara Takako, dwells enjoyably on their love, and reaches an 
exciting climax with their attempted elopement, capture, and disgrace.’ 

Another Kokinsha entry of early date, accompanying a poem by Sanjé no Machi, 
speaks of a folding screen admired by the Emperor Montoku (r. 850-58) for its painting 
of a waterfall. Later records, carrying to the beginning of the tenth century when the 
anthology was composed, refer to screen paintings of the four seasons; of cherry blossoms; 
of a rider about to ford a stream, who reins in his horse under a tree dropping scarlet leaves 
into the water. Screens undescribed, except in the poems about them, seem to indicate a 
painting of blossoming plum trees, and of wild geese flying over a mountain rice field.” 

It is obvious that these screen pictures must have had a primarily sensuous appeal, 
rather than the literary flavor of the first palace works; and that their subjects were either 
designedly Japanese or at least without any specific connection to China. There should 
be nothing surprising in the appearance of such themes almost simultaneously with the 


25. General discussion of screen paintings of the Heian 


and was particularly upsetting to the Fujiwara family be- 
era by K. Iwahashi, “Heianché-jidai no bydbu-e,” Héun, 


cause they had counted on using Takako as a means of con- 


XIV, 1935, 21 ff. See also H. Minamoto’s study of Heian 
landscape painting, “Fujiwara-jidai no kaiga ni okeru shi- 
zenkei no bydsha,” Bukkyd-bijutsu, x1, 1928, 50 ff. 

26. Quoted by Minamoto, op. cit., p. 51. See also English 
translation of the Kokinshi by T. Wakameda, London, 
1922, section on “Poems of Autumn.” 

27. Information from the biographical dictionary Daini- 
hon-meika-jisho, Toky6, 1926, under “Fujiwara no Takako” 
and “Ariwara no Narihira.” Their romance seems to have 
formed part of the tangled political intrigues of the time 


trolling the boy-emperor Seiwa. The poet was banished to 
the wild northeast, and the lady entered the imperial en- 
tourage under a cloud which was dispelled only by her suc- 
cessful functioning as an Imperial Mother. 

I do not know why the quotation speaks of the “Eastern 
Palace.” That was the traditional literary designation of 
the Heir Apparent. But Seiwa was only nine years old 
when he was enthroned in 858, and I find no evidence that 
Takako was his concubine at an even younger age. 

28. Cf. Minamoto, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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first shift of emphasis toward a more purely aesthetic view of art. The strong love of the 
Japanese for their own land, which found a voice in their earliest poems, must at the first 
opportunity have burst through the restraints of imported fashion in painting as well. 
It is recorded that the first Japanese emperor, Jimmu, while making a tour of inspection of 
his newly conquered realm, at one point ascended a hill, and having viewed the shape of 
the land on all sides, exclaimed, “Oh, what a beautiful country we have come into posses- 
sion of!’’?® The same feeling, expressed with the variations of conscious poetic intention, 
permeates the Manydsha and (in more conventionalized form) the anthologies of the Heian 
period. Hardly a Manydsha song is without some reference to the charm of the landscapes 
of Yamato.*° The adjectives ‘“‘beautiful’’ and “beloved” occur again and again in naming 
the mountains and streams around the ancient capitals. There is the strongest sense not 
merely of a generalized love of country, but of keen delight in specific locations, which are 
named over and over with a lover’s fond insistence. This or that view is so fair that one 
can look and look and never have his fill of it. The people of Kii are to be envied because 
they have always before their eyes the loveliness of their Mount Matauchi. With such a 
background of deep feeling, it was inevitable that Japanese painting—as soon as it had won 
any independence from the prior services of religion and Chinese literature—should have 
turned at once to celebrate the beauties so long loved and familiar to the whole race. 
A hundred spots throughout the small world of early Japan, enriched by long accumulated 
memories and poetic associations, lay waiting for pictorial treatment; and the beginning 
made at the mid-ninth century with the screens of the river Tatsuta widened rapidly in 
succeeding generations, until the specifically Japanese scene became one of the most popu- 
lar forms of painting. 

At the same time, it would be imprudent to suppose that the first trend toward native 
subject matter was accompanied by any marked change in pictorial method. Even Nari- 
hira’s praise of the red leaves on Tatsuta-gawa reaches its height in comparing their effect 
to that of “Chinese crimson,” kara kurenai. The beauty of such scenes must already have 
been exploited in the autumnal sequences of Chinese ‘Landscapes of the Four Seasons.” 
The river Tatsuta was a long way from Kydto, by horse or ox-cart; and it seems to me prob- 
able that the screen painting, far from being a sketch of the actual locality, or even an 
imaginative reconstruction, was probably adapted from some T’ang version of the same 
general theme. 

The end of the ninth century seems to mark a first period of transition, in art as in gen- 
eral cultural development. The period was one of reviving interest in purely Japanese 
literature, signalized by the compilation of the Kokinsha at the imperial command from 
g05 on. References to contemporary painting show the persistence of Chinese influence, 
but a constantly increasing interest in native subject matter. In 892, according to the 
Te10-hennenki, the Emperor Uda ordered four of his courtiers to select the names of notable 
Confucian scholars, skilled in the composition of Chinese verse, who had flourished subse- 
quent to the (Japanese) Konin era (810-22); and commanded the artist Kdse no Kanaoka 
to paint their portraits on the sliding screens of the Seirydden hall.*! The ideal here ex- 
pressed is still Chinese, but the portraits were of Japanese litterati. The whole conception 
marks an advance beyond the imitativeness of the “Kenjé” series of 818. 

The increasing interest in Japanese scenery is suggested by a note appended to a poem 


29. Nihon-shoki, 31st year of Jimmu-tennd. 123, 140. 
30. English translations by J. Pierson, The Manyésa, 31. Quoted by Kurokawa, op. cit., 1, 138. 
Leyden, 1929-41. Cf. especially 1, 77-78, 98, 109, 120, 
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by Ki no Tsurayuki (in the Kokinshii, of which he was chief compiler), telling of his visit 
to the mansion of a dead minister, where the garden was laid out in imitation of the beau- 
ties of Shiogama (far to the northeast, in Mutsu province).** The anthology of Tsurayuki’s 
own poems, again, contains a list of the subjects of the screen paintings in the apartments 
of the Empress in 905, which marks a definite advance in aesthetic point of view. The 
general theme of the pictures was a cycle of the typical events of the year, and thus was 
in close relationship with Japanese life.** In many, landscape must have played an impor- 
tant part, especially in such scenes as ‘‘Planting Rice in the Rain,” “Riverside by Torch- 
light,” ‘Country House in the Rice-fields,” “‘A Visit to a Mountain Temple,” “Boat Cross- 
ing a River.” Later screen paintings of the same sort, described in other anthologies, are 
somewhat more developed in subject matter; but those of 905 clearly contain the essentials, 
and may serve as early prototypes of the Shitenn6ji fan sitras of the twelfth century (Fig. 
10), and indeed of the culminating Ukioye. The problem of the style in which such pictures 
were executed is another matter, however, and must be inferred from other evidence; while 
it is by no means impossible that the choice of subjects of illustration still owed something 
to Chinese tradition. 

The successor to the reputation of Kudara Kawanari as court painter at the end of the 
ninth century was Kése no Kanaoka. His style seems to have continued the realism of the 
earlier master; a number of fabulous stories testify to the impression made on Japanese 
imagination by the life-like quality of his art.** He was a landscape gardener as well (as 
Kawanari also had been), and served as curator of the imperial garden, Shinsenin. In that 
capacity he received a letter from his friend Sugawara no Michizane. The scholar, in 
Chinese verse, thanked him for permission to view the Shinsenin, and asked him to paint 
a view of the garden which would preserve in unchanging form the too-evanescent beauties 
of Nature. The poem gives interesting testimony to Kanaoka’s capacity to paint something 
resembling a recognizable view. At the same time, it seems to forecast the ideal of Nature 
which is later obvious in Japanese art, not overpowering in majesty and infinite distance 
like the Chinese, but humanized in garden form. I know of no similar occasion in the history 
of Chinese art. A Chinese scholar might have asked for a painting of a garden not his own 
as the scene of some gathering of his literary friends; simply as a picture of landscape forms 
he would surely have preferred Nature itself. 

A second reference suggests that the landscapes painted by Kanaoka (here doubtless 
imaginary) were still strongly influenced by Chinese habits of design. The diary of Lord 
Masakane for the year 1110 has this paragraph: “I cannot remember all the things which 
Oe no Masafusa has told me. However, I do remember his saying that the sons of the master 
painter Kanaoka were Kimmochi and Kintada; that Kimmochi’s son was Fukae; and that 
his was Hirotaka. ... That Kanaoka piled up his mountains in fifteen ranges, one above 
another, whereas Hirotaka would superimpose only five or six; relative distances in these 
mountains being distinguished by the use of different values of ink.’ 

Applied to Kanaoka, this is an apt description of the typical T’ang mountain bar- 


32. Wakameda translation, “Poems of Sorrow,” 193. 
The dead lord, called “‘Kawara no Sadaijin,” was Minamoto 
no Toru, 822-95. 

33. Mentioned by Iwahashi, Héun, xiv. 

34. Cf. Kurokawa, op. cit., 11, 60 ff.; D-shoga-meika- 
taikan, 1, 1068 ff.; K-bikd, 1, 1425 ff. These quote from 
the Kokon-chimonshi the famous stories about Kanaoka’s 
painted horses. One, set on a palace screen, would stray 
every night to eat the flowers painted on a cedar door, until 


it was stopped by having a halter painted about its neck. 
The second, painted on a wall of the monastery Ninnaji, 
would get loose at night and maraud in neighboring rice- 
fields, until the angry peasants put out its eyes. 

35. Quoted by Kurokawa, 1, 63; D-shoga, 1, 1071; from 
the Kachd-yojé, 1, a commentary to the Genji-monogatari 
by Ichij6 Kaneyoshi (1402-81); which in turn is quoting 
the diary. 
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rier seen over and over at Tun-huang, mounting up and back in a long chain of connected 
peaks (Fig. 8), and serving as a strong vertical element in the design. His great grandson’s 
preference, on the other hand, suggests the horizontality typical of Yamato-e backgrounds 
as we know them from the eleventh century on (Fig. 11). The medium is still the Chinese 
scholar’s ink, rather than the heavy, ornamental coloring of most Heian and Kamakura 
landscapes. 

One further notice may be of supplementary value. The fifteenth-century Koshidaishé 
(dangerously late as a source) refers to a picture painted by Kanaoka in 880, after a Chinese 
original, of the Confucian subject, ‘““The Ancient Sages, the Ancient Teacher, and the 
Nine Wise Ones.” 

I believe that it may be possible to gain some general idea of later ninth-century methods 
of illustration and landscape design from a work executed almost two centuries afterward: 
the so-called “pictorial biography of Prince Shétoku,” which once belonged to the monas- 
tery of Horyaji.** The suggestion is based on such slender evidence that I should hesitate 
to make it at all if any better authenticated material were available; at the same time it 
involves no improbability. The Héryiji paintings originally were on paper fastened to the 
walls of the Edono, or “‘Picture Hall,”’ a small building north of the Yumedono. In 1788 
they were removed, to avoid further damage, and were mounted as folding screens; these 
were presented in the late ninteenth century to the Imperial House, while the Edono was 
provided with a substitute series, most villainously copied (Figs. 4, 5). The original painter 
was one Hata Munezane, a native of Settsu province, who completed the work in three 
months in 1069. Héryaji had been founded by the sainted Shotoku at the beginning of the 
seventh century; its early history was closely associated with his descendants; and so it 
was appropriate that the monastery should honor its founder by a narrative cycle of con- 
siderable richness. On the walls of the Edono, the pictorial biography covered five large 
bays, and consisted of more than sixty scenes, including not only the life of the Prince but 
also the events which immediately preceded his birth and followed his death. These epi- 
sodes are set against a landscape background, sometimes in the open and sometimes in the 
architectural frame of a temple or palace. Frequent restoration has left the paintings a 
patchwork of old and new, so thoroughly confused that the utmost care must be used to 
distinguish original portions (Figs. 6, 7). Any wholesale acceptance of their details as rep- 
resentative even of late Heian style would be dangerous. The general design must remain 
substantially unaltered; and according to my hypothesis is valuable not only for 1069, 
but perhaps for the ninth century as well. 

Horyiji shares the honor of creation by the pious Prince Shétoku with another monas- 
tery, which in the Heian period was much better known: Shitenndji, in modern Osaka. 
It seems to be almost beyond question that the latter also possessed an Edono and a painted 
biography of the Prince; apparently less comprehensive than Hérydji’s, but a great deal 
earlier, with a date somewhere between 750 and goo.*?_ Nothing whatever is recorded of 


36. Extensively discussed by H. Minamoto, Bukkyé- 
bijutsu, XVIII, 1931; an article referred to on the English 
title-page as “Pictures Representing the Life of Prince 
Shétoku in Possession of the Imperial Household, as 
Yamato-e Style in Early Stage’’; also more briefly by Sawa- 
mura, op. cit., pp. 218 ff. Illustrations in the album Hé- 
rytiji-taikan, Toky5, 1932, x, pls. 1-16. The existing copies, 
by the Osaka painter Yoshimura Shike, are illustrated 
in ibid., viu1, pls. 60-65. 

37. Cf. Minamoto, pp. 75-77; Sawamura, pp. 222-25. 
Minamoto quotes the Kamakura period biography of 


Prince Shétoku, the Taishiden-kokonmokurokushé, as fol- 
lows: “‘As to the Painting Halls: The Horydji paintings were 
executed some 460-odd years after the death of the Prince. 
The Tenndji paintings are posterior to (the reign of) Em- 
peror Shému (724-48), for they have the bell tower. So 
they are perhaps 130-odd years (later than his death)?” 
Shdtoku-taishi died in 622. The first interval should 
actually be 447 years; but at least the writer seems to have 
had enough information about Horyiji (he was a monk of 
that temple) to pick the right generation. In the case of 
Shitenndji he seems to have guessed, with nothing more to 
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FIG. §. Scenes on Coast of China and Japan 


FIGS. 4~5. HORYUJI EDONO: LIFE OF PRINCE SHOTOKU, EDO PERIOD, 
XIX-CENTURY COPY OF XI-CENTURY ORIGINAL 
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the appearance of the Shitenndji cycle. Two arguments suggest that it may have inspired 
the work at Héryaji, and so may have had a generally similar form. A painter living in 
Settsu with the talent which Hata Munezane shows must have worked for the province’s 
chief pilgrimage center, and may very well have been a member of a painting family sup- 
ported by Shitenndji. Possibly he was chosen, instead of a master from Kydto—not much 
farther away, and the center of Heian artistic production—or one from nearby Nara, 
because he was familiar with the Shitenndji biography, and could adapt its features. In 
one of the panels which he executed, there is actually a view of Shitenndji, made large and 
dominant in spite of the fact that it has nothing to do with the actual story presented 
around it (Fig. 5). It serves really as a symbol of locality for seashore episodes: the 
arrival of envoys from Korea after the Prince’s death, and his fabulous journey to China 
in a dragon chariot. Its ostentation is most understandable if we suppose that the scheme 
was taken from a prototype in Shitenn3ji itself. 

It is the general composition of the Héryiji series which most strongly suggests a link 
with an earlier century when Chinese influence was still strong. The illustrative scheme is 
essentially the same as that used at Tun-huang (Fig. 8); a compound panorama, involving a 
number of scenes against a landscape background which both isolates the individual episode 
and unifies the whole. The larger elements of design are both architectural and natural; 
as at Tun-huang, the receding diagonals of palace or temple walls create a sense of space 
which is reinforced by the landscape itself, by streams meandering out of the background 
and long, sinuous ridges rising as they go back. The very figure groups are set on diagonals 
or serpentine curves to complete the binding relationships in depth. This insistence on 
three-dimensionality as a complement to coherent organization is typically T’ang. It is by 
no means typical of mature Yamato-e. The Japanese style must have been always less 
interested in landscape space than the Chinese; in late Heian and Kamakura it was domi- 
nated by the illustrated scroll, whose very form encouraged a strong two-dimensionality. 
The influence of the scroll, the emakimono, perhaps exaggerated a normal preference for the 
decorative simplicity of the plane. By late Kamakura, the process had advanced so far that 
a panorama comparable to the Hérydji cycle would naturally be set in a series of flat regis- 
ters, one above another, with almost complete formality. One of the means to that end 
was the cloud layer, a device used at Héryiji so discreetly that it never interferes with the 
sense of recession.*® Later it was given more and more emphasis, became longer, more 
harshly defined, and finally was painted a solid opaque color, even gold, to produce an in- 
creasing degree of abstraction, and to separate a complex scene into tightly framed compart- 
ments. The late copies of the “‘pictorial biography”’ now visible at Héryiji owe much of their 


help him than internal evidence in the paintings themselves; 
i.e. the fact that they showed a view of the monastery pre- 
cincts which included a bell tower raised under Shému- 
tennd. A more satisfactory terminus is given by an earlier 
biography dated 917, the Shotoku-taishi-denreki: “The con- 
ception of the Prince, his deeds in this world, and the 
events after his death, are found in the (history) Nihon- 
shoki. The Shdtoku-taishi biography on the walls of 
Shitenndji, together with an anonymously compiled ‘Sup- 
plementary Biography,’ Dembdkekki, have recorded the 
general outlines, but have not gone deeply into details . . .” 

The “Supplementary Biography” has been preserved 
(reprint in Gunshoruiju, v, on biographies, etc.) and in its 
turn mentions a Prince Shétoku biography at Shitenndji. 
A ninth-century date is usually ascribed to it. Neither of 
these early references says that the Shitenndji record was 
a pictorial one, but the probability is great. Late Heian 


records quoted by Minamoto and Sawamura speak of the 
visits of great persons to the “August Painting Hall,” 
where a guide would explain the meaning of the pictures. 

38. The cloud layer is usually claimed as a Japanese in- 
vention; thus its presence in the Horyaji “biography” 
would be a sign of developing national preferences. [>t 
the Chinese, too, have used clouds of fairly definite hori- 
zontal shape, in layers, to separate forms and obliterate 
unnecessary detail. An early version, used to divide the 
nearer elements of landscape from far distant hill-tops, 
appears on the Kansas City sixth-century sarcophagus 
slabs; another is in the eighth-century Jnga-kyd (Soper, 
“Early Chinese Landscape Painting,’ ART BULLETIN, 
xxi, figs. 16, 19, 20). As usual, the Japanese have prob- 
ably appropriated and given their own development to 
an idea which in the beginning was Chinese. 
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irritating confusion to the clash between the Yamato-e cloud layer in completely stereo- 
type form, and the spatial framework of the original series (Figs. 4, 5). 

That the T’ang survivals in Hata Munezane’s work were old-fashioned at the mid-elev- 
enth century is shown by a more famous set of paintings executed at the same time; the 
scenes of Amida’s welcome on the doors and walls of the Phoenix Hall, Héédé, at Uji.*® 
This work was completed by 1053, by a fashionable court artist, for the greatest Fujiwara 
lord of the generation. Its spatial implications are much weaker than those of the Shdtoku- 
taishi cycle; the winding hill chains tend to separate into individual silhouettes, flat and dis- 
connected; the whole method of design is already well advanced toward ladder-like super- 
position. The difference is possibly due to the individual styles involved. I prefer to think 
that Hata Munezane was not merely a backward provincial, but that he deliberately 
adopted an old-fashioned manner as part of the tradition preserved in the Shitenndji 
frescoes. The style he was imitating is so Chinese that I should not care to place it later 
than the ninth century. At the same time, the spirit of the biography—the choice of a 
Japanese hero rather than a Chinese or Indian, the presentation of a Japanese environment 
which in one panel is sharply distinguished by its low hills from the precipitous mountains 
of China (Fig. 5)—are elements which recall the revival of national consciousness which 
became noticeable in the later ninth century; and so it is to that period that I should ascribe 
the lost cycle at Shitenndji. 

The sons of Kanaoka, according to one version of the Kise pedigree, were Aumi, Kin- 
tada, and Kimmochi.“' The first was made head of the Painting Bureau, edokoro no azu- 
kari, in 899." His name (with the reading Omi) appears as the representative of his genera- 
tion in that extraordinary contest of ancient and modern paintings described a century later 
in the Genji-monogatari.* For that event, the Court imagined by Lady Murasaki divided 
into two camps, each bringing out its choicest treasures for comparison. Among the ancient 
masterpieces, Murasaki mentions two owned by Prince Genji with Chinese subjects: the 
well-known tragedies of the death of Yang Kuei-fei and the exile of the Princess Wang Chao- 


39. Cf. Minamoto, “Studies on the Wall Painting in the 
How6-d6 at Uji” (in Japanese), Bukkyd-bijutsu, 1933. 
The patron was Fujiwara no Yorimichi, son of the great 
Michinaga; the painter is said to be Takuma Tamenari. 

40. In the Horyiji cycle, the pictures are apparently 
based on the early tenth-century biography, Shdtoku-taishi- 
denreki (reprinted in Dainihon-bukkyd-zensho, cx). The 
story goes that when the mission from Pekche arrived with 
its Buddhist literature, the six-year-old Prince told the 
Emperor that he wished to hear the new religion preached; 
for in previous incarnations he had passed several tens of 
lifetimes on the Southern Peak (Mt. Héng in Hunan), prac- 
ticing the Buddha Way (p. 10). Later, as Regent, he was 
discussing a critical passage in the Lotus Sititra with the 
learned Korean missionary Eji. In all the versions of the 
siitra available in Japan and Korea, certain characters 
were missing; the Prince remembered that they had existed 
in a copy which he had used in a previous life in the 
monastery on Mount Héng (p. 19). Accordingly he sent 
an envoy to China, who interviewed the ancient monks still 
on the peak and brought back a sira in a lacquered case 
(pp. 25-26). Unfortunately it was not the right copy. The 
Prince accordingly retired to a hall in his palace, and spent 
a full week in the state of samadhi, or ecstasy. At the end 
of that period, the proper copy miraculously appeared upon 
a “jade stand,” the Prince explaining that he had dis- 
patched his soul to get it from China (p. 28). The painting 
shows the ship with the envoy, Ono no Imoko, crossing the 
sea and landing on the south China coast, the Japanese 


party climbing the mountain trail, and the interview with 
the monks at the top. The part played by the Prince is ex- 
plained by showing him miraculously transported through 
the air in a car drawn by dragons. The latter is not justi- 
fied by the text, and so is pure chinoiserie. Mount Héng 
is unmistakably a Chinese vertical peak; while the sea- 
monsters disporting themselves among the waves recall 
the traditional “‘Araumi” or “rough sea’”’ screens. It is true 
that we cannot be sure that the Shitenndji prototype con- 
tained these features, or indeed that it illustrated the 
episode at all. The sara story is referred to in the ninth- 
century Dembéokekki, but much more briefly and in a rather 
off-hand fashion; perhaps because the author, whose aim 
was to remedy the inadequacies of previous biographies, 
was merely insisting on correctness of detail in a familiar 
tale. 

41. So Kurokawa, op. cit., 11, 68. The situation is not 
clear, for lack of certain contemporary evidence. Sometimes 
Aumi is omitted, or made the father of Kintada and Kim- 
mochi (as in the Nihon-shoga-meika-jiten, Osaka and Toky6, 
1919, Ppp. 23, 289 ff.). 

42. Quoted by Seki’s history of Japanese painting, Dai- 
nihon-kaigashi, TékyS, 1934, p. 138, from the Omaseibun- 
sho. 

43. G-monogatari, chapter “‘E-awase”’ (I have referred 
to the edition edited by W. Umezawa, Yukésha, Tokyd, 
1927, 11, 637 ff.) See also A. Waley, The Tale of Genji, 
Boston and New York, 1935, pp. 332 ff. 
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chiin into Tartary. In the first pairing of scrolls, the painting submitted by the “ancient” 
party was an illustration to the famous ninth-century Japanese fairy-tale, the ‘“‘Bamboo- 
cutter’s Story,” Taketori-monogatari, which even in Murasaki’s time was considered the 
parent of all Japanese romances.“ The artist of the scroll was Kése no Omi, while the text 
had been written down by the Kokinshi editor, Ki no Tsurayuki. Murasaki may very well 
have been describing an actual work which she had seen; her story tells that it was un- 
successful against its modern rival because its style no longer satisfied the taste of her time 
(ca. 1000), and because its story had no reference to the fashionable Heian life which was 
the one absorbing interest of her contemporaries. The illustration of the first monogatari 
marks of course a definite step toward the naturalization of Japanese art. On the other hand, 
an episode such as its journey to the Fairy Isles must have involved a picture of that peren- 
nial Chinese motive, the Taoist mountain P’éng-lai or Hérai, whose fantastic pinnacles so 
often appear in the Shésdin collection. 

The second Kése brother of this generation (or the eldest son of Aumi, as he is some- 
times called), Kintada, is mentioned in a record for 949.“ By imperial command, the Con- 
troller of the Left chose twenty subjects from the Han geography K’uan Yiian Lu, as 
exercises in the composition of Chinese verse. He and two others presented competing 
stanzas; the winning twenty were chosen by the Councillor of State, and were inscribed on 
an eight-fold screen by the great calligrapher Ono no Michikaze, while Kintada illustrated 
the scenes suggested below. In name this was a purely Chinese exercise, which might 
have taken place a century earlier. But a variant account, which gives the first subject 
chosen, suggests that the Controller selected from the Chinese source the themes which 
would be most congenial to Japanese taste. “Among the mountains of Ying-chou there are 
five peaks. The first is situated at Ta-yii; the southern branches of the plum tree at its top 
bloom earlier than the rest.’”’” The blossoming tree was a stock theme of native poetry; no 
element in the scene would have been incompatible with the purest Yamato-e; and Kin- 
tada’s illustrations, then, may be imagined as a transitional stage between tradition and 
rapidly emerging national preference. 

Kimmochi seems to occupy the most important position of the three in the history of 
Japanese art. According to a memorable paragraph in the Kokon-chémonshu, xvi: “Down 
to Kintada, painting resembled living things; it is considered that it came to take its present 
form with Kimmochi.’* The “‘present form” here meant was the fully developed Yamato-e 
of Kamakura. Other evidence substantiates the statement at least in suggesting that a 
marked change seems to have taken place in Japanese painting during the tenth century; 
and thus it may be proper to look on Kimmochi as a master comparable to Kano Motonobu, 
who by his own great talents succeeded in diverting the course of academic painting into a 
new channel, more suited to a radically changed culture. The change certainly meant an 
abandonment in large degree of the realism inherited from T’ang and the early masters in 
Japan; and the substitution of a formalized, decorative manner, thereafter to be one of the 
bases of Yamato-e. In her “Picture Competition,” Lady Murasaki (who naturally was 
careful to place her story in an earlier generation than her own) mentions Kimmochi as the 
painter of a scroll ordered by the Retired Emperor, illustrating the ceremonies connected 
with the departure of the ‘‘Vestal Virgin’”’ of his reign to serve as priestess at Ise. We may 


44. Translation by V. Dickins, The Old Bamboo-hewer’s 3rd; and from the Kédanshé, a miscellany by Oe no Masa- 
Story, London, 1888. fusa (1041-1111). 

45. K-bikd, 11, 1431; D-shoga-meika-taikan, 331; Seki, 46. K-biké, 1, 1432; Seki, op. cit., p. 139; Kuro- 
op. cit., p. 139. Quoted from the Nihon-kiryaku (a history kawa, Kékogafu, 111, 61. 
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imagine such a work as being broadly related in style to the twelfth-century picture scrolls, 
Nenji-gy0ji, representing the events of the Court’s year.‘? A large number of Yamato-e 
features—the highly stylized drawing of faces, the representation of interior views by re- 
moving the roof, the use of cloud layers to bound or obliterate, the interest in the humor and 
free activity of low life as a foil to courtly propriety—are already present in the ‘pictorial 
biography” at Héryiji at the mid-eleventh century.*® If they were then available to a 
provincial like Hata Munezane, they must have been developed a good deal earlier in the 
capital, and so may well have gone back to Kimmochi’s generation a century before. 
Murasaki speaks of the latter’s work as being extremely up-to-date (imamekashii, one of 
her stock adjectives of commendation), with a handsome box and wrappings; and it seems 
clear that his style suited the tastes of the early eleventh century as that of Aumi did not. 

The latter’s antagonist in the “Picture Competition” was the courtier Asukabe no Tsu- 
nenori, a contemporary of Kimmochi.*® His winning scroll, which illustrated the story of 
the traveller Toshikage, is called by Murasaki “dazzling to the eyes in its modernity and 
gayety” (okashii, another favorite adjective). The qualities which ensured the success of 
his art in a society dominated by ladies like Murasaki and Sei-shénagon, are almost identi- 
cally described by a simile in the eleventh-century Eiga-monogatari: “moving (natsukashit, 
another stock word), up-to-date, gay, like a four-foot folding screen by Tsunenori.” The 
Kokon-chomonshi says that their contemporaries, praising both Tsunenori and Kimmochi, 
ranked the former as the superior artist. The same excerpt speaks of Tsunenori as criticizing 
a pine painted on a screen by Kimmochi, in these words: “‘The painting has no fault, except 
that the needles look like hairy ¢aro roots”; a quotation which may be almost pointless, or 
again may show that Tsunenori’s own style (since the taro root is first of all coarse) had ad- 
vanced even farther toward the hair-line delicacy of Yamato-e than had his rival’s. 

Further mention in the Genji-monogatari suggests his reputation as a painter of the 
Japanese scene. When Prince Genji had finished his own sketches of the mountainous 
coast around his place of exile at Suma, “he could hardly wait to summon someone like 
Chiyeda or Tsunenori from among the most talented artists of the time, to have finished 
paintings made from them.’*° In midwinter of 963, finally, he was directed to make the 
Fairy Mountain, Horai, out of snow. 

As the last notice suggests, it would be wrong to suppose that the development of a na- 
tional style in the tenth century meant the abandonment, forthwith, of all further recourse 
to Chinese tradition. The very scroll in which Tsunenori’s modernity triumphed in the 
“Picture Competition” was the illustration of a romantic voyage from Japan to China and 
even Persia; and one of its chief attractions was the resulting “contrast between native and 
foreign settings and pictorial styles.” A talented tenth-century artist could probably work 


47. Facts in Toda, op. cit., pp. 56 ff., 145. Illustrations 
in Nihon-emakimono-shtisei, xu-xiv. The existing versions 
are late but apparently accurate copies, the better known 
being by the Sumiyoshi school, in 1626. 

48. As noted by Minamoto in Bukk-dijutsu, xviii, 61 ff. 
Much ingenuity has been expended in speculating about the 
origin of the “roofless house” method of presenting an 
interior, which seems peculiarly Japanese because no such 
practice has been found in Chinese art. Kurokawa has 
even suggested that it is a development from the Buddhist 
mandara, in the sense that the latter encouraged a conven- 
tional style of representation, and showed everything at 
once without regard for perspective (op. cit., 1, 58). The 
explanation is surely more direct. It may be taken as an 
axiom that the illustration of figures and architecture in 
Yamato-e is linked historically to Chinese precedent. There 
is no lack of architectural pictures in the later frescoes of 


Tun-huang, to give some idea of possible T’ang precedents. 
There the dominating element is typically a complex sur- 
rounded by a high wall, with a courtyard in front and one or 
more buildings behind. The court is a favorite setting for 
figure action; its general effect is that of the “roofless 
house,” providing enclosure and yet allowing a complete 
display. The Japanese, taking over this sort of picture, had 
no interest in the courtyard per se, since it had no impor- 
tant function in their own palace type. But they must have 
appreciated the advantages of the device for representing 
enclosed action, and so took the further step of adapting it 
to the palace building itself. 

49. K-bikd, u, 493; D-shoga-meika-taikan, 1801; Kuro- 
kawa, op. cit., 11, 70-71; Seki, op. cit., pp. 141-42. The 
quotation from the Eiga-monogatari appears in the chapter 
“Onga” (edition of Shunydd6, Toky6, 1936, 1, 475). 

50. G-monogatari, 1, 487; cf. Waley, Tale of Genji, p. 247. 
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in both manners, like a Kano academician of Edo. The Kokon-chimonshia, for example, 
describes a late tenth-century screen which was Kara-e, ‘Chinese Painting,” above a middle 
band of water, and was Yamato-e below." The fashionable Sei-shénagon in her ‘Pillow 
Book”’ praises the magnificence of the palace screens on which were painted scenes from 
the Han History and the geography K’uan Yiian Lu;* and there is abundant evidence that 
the Chinese-style paintings of the Emperor’s residence were valued highly, and were fre- 
quently repainted when age, or loss in one of the numerous palace fires, made it necessary.™ 

The Genji-monogatari itself, epitomizing the manners and ideas of an age more purely 
Japanese than any other since the opening of the island to Buddhism, is full of reminiscences 
of Chinese culture. The number of these, in a romance written by a woman in an age when 
Chinese studies were considered too stern and masculine for the shrinking female spirit, 
testifies to that unusual aptitude for reading and writing which Murasaki mentions in her 
diary, and which she found it tactful to conceal at Court. Reminders are fr equent in poetry, 
both by way of quotation from popular T’ang writers like Po Chi-i and by references to 
contests in Chinese versification. Murasaki seems to have been so familiar with the clichés 
of T’ang composition that she could introduce them into her story, perhaps even uncon- 
sciously; the Leitmotif of poor Yugao is the mingled sound of bleachers’ mallets and honking 
wild geese, which in Chinese poetic tradition is as inevitable as cherry-blossoms in Japa- 
nese. Festival dances are still ‘both Korean and of the land beyond the sea’”’; one of Genji’s 
accomplishments is the playing of Chinese music; the Chinese incense contest is still en- 
joyed, and the finest scents are either long-preserved products of China, or modern com- 
pounds made after old recipes. There are persistent indications, on the other hand, that in 
this court life, so preoccupied with fashionable modernity, the Chinese is also the old- 
fashioned and outmoded; and that any connection with Chinese things is slightly ridicu- 
lous, therefore, unless it is balanced—as in Genji’s case—by a completely imamekashii 
outlook in all other matters. The composition of Chinese verse is an agreeable antiquarian- 
ism when practiced by Genji and his companions; the elderly professional poets who 
attend the Emperor’s Chinese banquet, and who a century earlier might have had their 
portraits painted by Kanaoka for the imperial screens, are treated by Murasaki as more than 
faintly absurd. The comic relief of the romance is furnished by Princess Suyetsumuhana, 
with her red nose and her obstinate clinging to the ways of an earlier generation; significant 
details of her environment of crumbling gentility are the possession of a Chinese porcelain, 
and of picture-scrolls of Chinese or older Japanese subjects.5? In the discussion of ideal 
womanhood held by Genji and his friends, the comic type again is a professor’s daughter, 
who writes her love-letters entirely in Chinese characters, and whose breath smells of 
garlic.°* The same discussion, finally, contains a striking statement of preference for the 
new ideal of painting in place of the old: 


In the Imperial Painting Bureau there are many artists chosen for their proficiency in ink- 


51. Quoted by Toda, op. cit., p. 81. 

52. Makura-no-séshi; in the edition of M. Kaneko, 
Meiji-shoin, Tékyé, 1929, section 254, p. 1023. Cf. trans- 
lation by A. Beaujard, Les notes de chevet de Sei Shonagon, 
Paris, 1934, pp. 286-87. 

53. Note, e.g., the contemporary descriptions and records 
of repainting taken from the thirteenth-century Kenryaku- 
goki and Kokon-chémonshi, assembled by Kurokawa, op. 
cit., 1, 1 ff., for the “rough seas” screens. 

, 54. G-monogatari, 1, 130, 163, 246. Cf. Waley, Tale, pp. 
3s 77> 114. 

55. G-monogatari, 1, 231; u, 1101. Cf. Waley, Tale, 
PP. 130, 591 ff. 

56. G-monogatari, 1, 313; 11, 760 ff. Cf. Waley, Tale, pp. 


147, 403- 

57. G-monogatari, 1, 258. The porcelain was like the 
Pi-sé kingfisher blue ware of Yiieh-chou, highly developed 
as a luxury article under the tenth-century Ch’ien princes 
of the southern Chinese coast. The commentator to this 
passage notes that anentry for 951 in the Rihddki (chronicle 
of court affairs by the Imperial Prince Shigeakira) mentions 
its use at an imperial dinner. Cf. Waley, Ta/e, p. 120. 

58. G-monogatari, 1, 66 ff. Another unfashionable char- 
acter is the old ex-governor of Hitachi, living in a sort of 
self-imposed exile far from the capital, who handles his 
koto “lyre” in a way “‘now considered very old-fashioned,” 
using a fingering “entirely in the discarded Chinese style.” 
Ibid., 1, 526; cf. Waley, Tale, pp. 34 ff., 266. 
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drawing; so many that it is difficult at a glance to draw any distinction between them. (Some, 
however, will paint) Mount Horai, which has never been seen by man; or the shapes of raging fish 
in a rough sea; or ferocious beasts of China; or the faces of imagined demons; all subjects intended 
to astonish, in which (the painters) follow their own imaginations with the express purpose of star- 
tling the beholder; and which, though they may exist, do not resemble things as we know them. 
(Others will represent) the forms of ordinary mountains and flowing water, and the look of houses 
familiar to all, true to life as they are. They will quietly combine such peaceful and moving elements 
in their pictures; some view (perhaps) of unprecipitous hillsides as they recede behind one another, 
densely wooded and withdrawn from the world (of men; or perhaps what lies) within the hedges 
nearby. To carry out such a task, with full understanding and in conformity to rule, will throw into 
high relief the supreme vigor of those whose skill is highest; while it will at every point betray the 
incompetence of the mediocre artist. 


It is certainly one side of Yamato-e which Murasaki praises here, an art depicting the 
familiar scenery around Kyédto in all its quietness and gentle beauty. The counter ideal is 
presented almost like a catalogue of the “Chinese” screen paintings in the imperial apart- 
ments. The same preference for the familiar gives Murasaki her ultimate criterion in the 
“Picture Competition,” there with a further narrowing of interest, until all that matters is 
comprised in the small world of court society. Thus in the contest between the ancient 
“Tales of Ise” and the modern Shdsammi, the outstanding advantages of the latter were 
that it was “entertaining and lively, started out in a court environment, and depicted things 
as they are in the modern world, so that it excelled in point of gayety.”’ Against an aesthetic 
attitude so dominated by the appeal of recognition, the Chinese tradition could survive only 
as a sort of literary curiosity. 

Many passages in contemporary writings testify to the frequency with which the Japa- 
nese scene was illustrated in mid-Heian, on screens, fans, or even by decorative transcription 
in costume design. Some excerpts are sufficiently detailed to suggest compositions like those 
found in the preserved Yamato-e of later centuries; while the sum of all such fragmentary 
information tells a good deal about Japanese preferences in subject matter and pictorial 
mood. So in the late tenth-century Kagerd-nikki: “As the darkness lightened, I looked 
about me and saw that a light wind from the east was blowing away the mist. The farther 
side of the river looked as if it were painted in a picture. Horses were visible by the water, 
grazing, afar off; it was all very sweetly-sad (aware).’’®® 

In the early eleventh-century Sarashina-nikki: “The mountains in the place called 
Nishitomi are like well-painted folding screens standing in a row. On one side is the sea; 
the look of the beach, the effect of the waves curving as they rolled in, were exquisitely 
delightful (omoshiroi) .... Next day, as the sun was sinking behind a mountain-top, we 
passed the beach of Sumiyoshi. The sky all mist, the tops of the pines, the surface of the 
sea, and the beach with waves rolling in—all couldn’t have been more delightful if they had 
been painted.”®° 

Sei-shénagon, returning from a pilgrimage to Hasedera, saw under a pouring rain “men 
and children cutting flags; they had very small hats made of rushes, and their clothes were 
pulled high up on their legs. The scene was exactly like a screen painting.”’ In her estima- 
tion, the things which gain by being painted are “a pine; the land in autumn; a village in the 


$9. In the edition Heianché-nikkisha, Yimeidé, Toky6, 
1929, pp. 122-23. Cf. introduction to Waley’s Sacred Tree, 
London, 1926, p. 27. The Kagerd-nikki is an intimate 
diary of court life between 954 and 974, by an unnamed 
lady who was the mistress of the high minister Fujiwara 
no Kaneie and the mother of his son Michitsuna. 

60. In the edition of K. Miyada, Asada-shoten, Kydto, 


1931, pp. 46, 350. Cf. A. Omori and K. Dai, Diaries of 
Court Ladies of Old Japan, Kenkyisha, Tokyé, 1935, pp. 
10, 64. The Sarashina-nikki is by the daughter of Sugawara 
no Takasue; it is an intimate diary and travel record (the 
father was governor of Shinano Province) from her child- 
hood, at the outset of the eleventh century, to 1055. 
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hills; a mountain path; cranes; deer; a winter landscape when the cold is severe; a summer 
landscape, at the peak of the heat.’ 

The poem anthologies of the period furnish a great deal of information about the subjects 
of screen paintings. They divide into two main categories, each a sign of the naturalization 
of mid-Heian art: one, famous places in Japan; the other, the customary occupations of the 
twelve months. About eighty views of celebrated beauty spots are recorded as the themes 
of paintings based on poems, the most popular being Mount Yoshino with its cherry trees, 
and Suma Beach west of modern Kiébe. The cycles of monthly occupations are even more 
varied in title, the most frequent being visits to Shintd shrines or mountain temples, 
peasants working in the fields (a subject in which the Heian aristocrat found the same 
charming picturesqueness as did the eighteenth century in Europe), gentlefolk enjoying 
cherry-blossoms or red maple leaves or picking flowers, parties of travelers or hawkers, 
boats on a river or the sea. Finally, a great many single subjects are recorded. The tenth- 
century poet Taira no Kiyomori composed a poem about a screen painting which showed 
“men hawking in a riot of autumn colors”; Fujiwara no Sadayori, in the eleventh, chose 
“the splendid blossoming of the cherry trees”; his contemporary Fujiwara no Kinté, the 
scene of “a man playing a koto on a verandah, while a nightingale sings in a nearby tree.”’® 

Paintings on fans are described more rarely. Chinese tradition was followed in this 
field as well, for Murasaki’s diary refers to a fan owned by her Empress, which displayed the 
fairy mountain Horai;* but by far the larger number must have showed the same com- 
plete naturalization as did the screen paintings. Sometimes the picture must have been like 
a screen in miniature; again, its character might be more purely decorative. The Genji- 
monogatari describes two fans of the latter type: “On a paper coated with red so thick and 
lustrous that you could almost see yourself in it, were painted the almost invisible shapes of 
a grove of tall trees.... One side of the fan was covered with gold leaf, on which was 
drawn a hazy moon, seeming as if it were reflected in water. It was a familiar (device) ...”’® 

The great painter of Murasaki’s age was Kose no Hirotaka,® the artist whose mountains 
in five or six layers contrasted with the fifteen-fold Chinese steepness of his ancestor Kana- 
oka. An anecdote tells of his being called in to judge an old screen painting; at first he 
belittled its style, and then admitted that he did not and could not paint the same way. 
The antique turned out to be by Kintada, his great-uncle—the last master before the 
change of style to Yamato-e, whose realist manner of painting was now completely out- 
moded. 

Most literary references to Hirotaka present him as a painter of religious subjects. A 
brief notice testifies to a different sort of activity; in the year 1000 he was ordered to paint 
a design of five phoenix and paulownia for the use of the Weaving Bureau. Further evidence 


61. Makura-no-sdshi, 582, 586. Quoted from Beaujard’s 
translation, pp. 145, 146. 

62. Cf. Iwahashi in Houn, x1v. A set.of twelve screen 
paintings of famous views, and the poems composed about 
them, were connected with the fiftieth birthday of the wife 
of the high minister Fujiwara no Tadahira, in 924. By 
order of the Emperor Murakami (r. 946-66), a set of fifteen 
was made from the “show places” of various provinces; 
etc. Occasionally this category was combined with that of 
seasonal occupations to produce such subjects as: “View 
of Miyagi Plain in Autumn; Travelers, Maple Trees, 
Autumn Flowers”; or “Winter; Sightseers on Mount 
Ogura Looking at Maple Leaves.” 

63. Cf. Minamoto in Bukk-bijutsu, x1, 51. 

64. In the edition of G. Ikenobe (combining the Murasa- 
ki-shikibu-nikki, and famous monogatari, the Ise, Taketori, 


Ochikubo, etc.), Hakubunkan, Toky6, 1926, p. 34. Omori 
and translation, p. 120. 

65. Genji-monogatari, 300, 321. Waley in his Tale, pp. 
140-41, 150, translates: “‘...a forest of tall trees was 
painted in gold . . . one side was covered with silver leaf.” 
There is nothing in the text ava:lable to me which could 
justify the difference; it may be due to the interpretations 
of a different commentator. 

66. K-bikd, 1433 ff.; Kurokawa, op. cit. 11, 76-77. The 
anecdote is quoted from the Kaché-ydj6, 11, whose source is 
the diary of Lord Masakane; the same passage which gives 
the Kése pedigree from Kanaoka down. The anecdote re- 
appears in the Kokon-chémonshu, x1, with variant details. 
The notice of Hirotaka’s commission to make a weaving 
design comes from the Gonki for the date Chohd 2/7/4 
(a contemporary court record by Fujiwara Yukinari). 
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of an elaborate and ingenious costume design, making effective use of landscape motives, 
is furnished by Murasaki’s diary. ‘Lady Miya-no-naishi had on her short upper robe a 
pattern of pine-cones. Her train was woven in a marine design of seaweed, waves, etc.; on 
the thin silk of its belt a vine pattern was embroidered. Lady Késhéshé wore an embroi- 
dered belt with a pattern of autumn leaves, butterflies, and birds, bright with silver thread. 
... The train and upper robe of Lady Oshikibu were embroidered to represent the dwarf 
pine wood at Mount Oshio. . . . Ben-no-naishi adorned her train by a formal beach pattern 
with cranes standing on it, painted in silver, an unusual idea. She also made use of em- 
broidered pine branches.’’*? The Yamato-e illustrations preserved from later centuries show 
many designs of the same sort (Fig. 12). They must often have been furnished by fashion- 
able court painters like Hirotaka, whose talents could provide the all-important touch of 
originality. It was natural for the Japanese, with their love of decoration, to expect a great 
master’s versatility to extend all the way from sacred icons to pure ornament. How far 
their conception of art had strayed from Chinese traditions by the year 1000, may be 
gauged by trying to fit the same standard to comparable T’ang masters like Yen Li-pén or 
Wu Tao-tzii. 

The confidence of the Heian Japanese in their new cultural independence is shown no 
less by their sporadic contacts with the Sung régime in China than by their normal isola- 
tion.*® The Japanese monks who still crossed the sea (and, in the absence of formal em- 
bassies, might represent secular interests as well as Buddhist) symbolized a very different 
intercourse from that of the Nara period. Japan was no longer young and desperately eager 
to learn everything at once; in her proud maturity the Chinese themselves must have 
recognized a new reticence and self-respect. The traveling monks were well received, where 
those of the ninth century had met nothing but obstacles from official China.®® Three of 
them were even admitted, with their gifts, to the presence of the Sung emperors, and were 
graciously praised and rewarded as representatives of their nation. Chinese curiosity was 
piqued by Japanese indifference, as the Chinese love of the past was stimulated by the evi- 
dence of a conservatism even more successful than its own. Sung connoisseurs who hap- 


67. Murasaki-shikibo-nikki, 10, 13-14. Quoted from Priesthood for Su-chou. Jdjin, another Fujiwara, brought 


Omori and Dai translation, pp. 85, 90-91. 

68. Cf. Kimiya, op. cit., pp. 377 ff. 

69. Ibid., pp. 416 ff. Of the twenty-odd priests who can 
be traced in China, three were principals and the rest their 
disciples. The three were Chinen (to Sung 983, back 987); 
Jakushé (to Sung 1002, died there 1036); and Jdjin (to 
Sung 1072, died there 1081). Their motive was not kyaihd, 
to seek out the Law as students and bring back new or 
more complete knowledge to Japan, but jumrei, to go on 
pilgrimage for their own salvation; especially to Wu-t’ai- 
shan, because of its fame as the abiding-place of the Bod- 
hisattva Manjusri. Chdnen, a member of the Fujiwara 
clan, was received by the Emperor T’ai Tsung, and pre- 
sented to him a dozen kinds of bronze utensils, the civil 
list and annals of Japan, and two editions (in manuscript) 
of the Classic of Filial Piety. He answered the Emperor’s 
questions about Japan and its products in writing; his de- 
scription of the unchangeability of imperial succession in 
Japan awoke T’ai Tsung’s admiring envy. In return he 
was awarded the formal honors of wearing a purple robe 
and the title of Great Master, and was given a complete 
edition of the newly printed Tripitaka. Jakushé, also well 
born and a high office-holder before his entry into religious 
life, brought a number of Buddhist presents to Chén 
Tsung—an image of Amida, a Lotus Siitra written in gold 
on blue-black paper, a crystal rosary, etc.; he was similarly 
honored, and was appointed Superior of the Buddhist 


to Shén Tsung a silver incense burner, five rosaries, and 
six hundred-odd scrolls dealing with exoteric and esoteric 
doctrines; he was held in particularly high esteem by the 
Sung Emperor because of his success in praying for rain 
during a summer drought, and remained in favor until his 
death. Everything was done to make the pilgrimages of 
these monks to the sacred places of China as safe and easy 
as possible (where Jikaku-daishi in the ninth century had 
begged his way on foot and in disguise, to escape arrest). 
The Buddhist books that they brought were used to com- 
plete the great Chinese libraries, sadly depleted by perse- 
cution and war; they were valued as well for the quality of 
their calligraphy and for the sumptuous beauty of their 
mounting (one thinks of the almost incredible setting given 
the twelfth-century sitras presented by the Taira clan to 
Itsukushima). There is a neat historic balance in the 
Heian-Sung relationship. The Japanese sent back to China, 
exquisitely adorned and in perfect preservation, the Tendai 
and Shingon texts which they had secured in late T’ang. 
It was just the century in which the Chinese esoteric sects 
were being displaced for good and all by Ch’an (which 
was to attract a new flood of humble Japanese students in 
the thirteenth). The Chinese, dreaming of the past but 
always harried ahead by circumstance, admired the lovely, 
slightly out-of-date manuscripts, and gave in return—a 
printed Tripitaka. 
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pened to come into contact with the works of Japanese art which were occasionally brought 
into their country, could sincerely admire the beauty of Heian craftsmanship and design. 
Lacquer boxes and chests (Fig. 9), cunningly carved rosaries, illuminated manuscripts, 
painted fans and screens, incomparable swords, were visible and impressive reminders of 
the island kingdom’s cultural advance. 

By a fortunate chance, three references to the Japanese painting of this period have been 
preserved in Sung texts. Their descriptive notes are a welcome addition to our scanty knowl- 
edge of the lost Yamato-e; while their varying estimates of its quality provide an interesting 
critical commentary. The first which I shall quote is the most enthusiastic. It is the judg- 
ment of a Sung scholar, Chiang Shao-yii, who seems to have possessed an interest in the 
arts as one of the proper attributes of a gentleman. His miscellany, the Shih Pao Lei Yiian 
(Lx) includes the following notice in a section devoted to popular customs: 

In the Hsi-ning era (1068-78), I visited Hsiang-kuo-ssii (a large temple in the capital, K’ai-féng) 
and saw a Japanese fan which was on sale (in the periodically-held temple fair). It had a lacquered 
handle, and was made of blue-black paper (with a shape), like a cake, so that it folded.... Upon 
its pale white (ground) was painted a lowland landscape, rendered lightly in colors. A nearby bank 
was shown with gulls and herons standing among wintry rushes and withered weeds. The scene 
had a look of autumn; moored to the shore was a small boat, with a fisherman in a straw raincoat 
angling from it. Above, the sky was not quite dark; in its obscurity were the shapes of small clouds 
and birds in flight. The conception was profound and far-reaching; the brushwork, while vigorous, 
was refined and subtle. An excellent Chinese painter might not be able (to do as much).”° 


Perhaps a part of Chiang’s enthusiasm was due to the fact that the fan he saw was not 
an extreme example of Yamato-e. Both the subject (which recalls the waterside scenes of 
the Shésdin island landscape, Fig. 3) and the technique seem to have been comparatively 
faithful to Chinese tradition. The second Sung critic was familiar with the Japanese style 
in its most exotic form, and at the same time was an art historian and connoisseur of wide 
experience. His name was Kuo Jo-hsi; his history of painting, the T’u Hua Chien Wen 
Chih, was completed around 1080. His account of Yamato-e is inserted into a discussion of 
Korean painting, at the end of the book (chap. vi). The paragraph opens by praising Korea 
as the only foreign nation ‘in which a veneration for culture is taught, and which through 
the gradual infiltration of Chinese ways has attained at last a true refinement in artistic 
skill.” It mentions the Koreans who had visited China to copy famous temple frescoes, or 
to buy up old masters; and then concludes: 

(The Korean) envoys on their arrival in the Middle Kingdom have sometimes made use of fold- 
ing fans as personal gifts. These fans are made of blue-black paper; on them are painted persons of 
quality of the country of their origin, diversified by ladies and saddle-horses, or by streams with 
their banks made in gold, or else by lotus blossoms, trees, and water-fowl of various sorts, all most 
ingeniously worked out in decorative effects. Or there may be the semblances of mist and moon- 
light, made with silver paint; these can be extremely charming. They are known as Wo (dwarf) 
fans, because their place of origin was the Wo country (Japan). In recent years they have to a great 
extent dropped out of sight, and the Colonia] Office rarely gets hold of them.” 


Kuo’s accents have the urbanity of an eighteenth-century connoisseur in England prais- 
ing a collection of Ch’ien-lung porcelain—which he would never think of comparing to the 


70. Quoted by Kimiya, op. cit., p. 397. Also called Huang during which the Koreans lay under the exclusive influence 
Sung Shih Pao Lei Yiian, or Huang Chao Lei Yiian. of the Liao Tartars, their immediate neighbors. The fans 

71. Perhaps because communications between China and described by Kuo had probably been made in the early 
Korea, which had been frequent during the early Sung, were eleventh century, in the generation of Lady Murasaki. 


broken off in 1030 for an interval of forty-three years; 
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work of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The third Sung critic was so ill-natured as to make the com- 
parison deliberately. He was not only an art historian, but also the recorder of a great im- 
perial collection, formed by the Sung ruler Hui Tsung and catalogued in his Hsiian Ho Hua 
P’u around 1120. One would say that he felt himself to be a guardian of all that was great 
and correct in art, determined to maintain the proper standards and to reject all else without 
mercy. His paragraph on the painting of Japan (chap. xii) shows the impatient disapproval 
of a member of the Academy who will have nothing to do with even the most charming 
chinoiseries because they are not classic: 


There are painters in Japan, but we do not know their names. Their works portray the natural 
objects, landscapes, and intimate scenes of their own country. Their pigments are laid on very 
thick, and they make much use of gold and jade color. Study shows that they are not necessarily 
truthful; they are meant to make a brilliant display by their bright colors, and to win admiration 
for their beauty. But though one may commend the pictorial method for its ability to express the 
purpose—for the way it shows the people and customs of a foreign land in an unfamiliar quarter, a 
country which is rude and out of the way, uncivilized, lacking ceremonies and propriety—how can 
one evaluate their skill or awkwardness any more closely, when one thinks of the cultural splendors 
of China, which have been attained over so long a period? During the T’ai-p’ing and Hsing-kuo 
eras (976-84) a Japanese monk with five or six others embarked upon a merchant vessel and came 
hither. They did not understand Chinese speech; but when questioned about their customs, all 
answered in writing, using the // script. .. . Later, on a second occasion, he sent his disciples bearing 
gold dust, ink-stones, deer-hair brushes, and folding screens painted in the Japanese style, by way 
of homage and congratulations. These screens are the three kept today in the Imperial Storehouse. 
One shows a sea and mountain view, two are of popular customs. 


What did the Heian Japanese demand of their art, to make it so irrevocably different 
from the Chinese norm? First, of course, that it be their art, their scenery, their popular 
customs; proudly independent like Japan herself, where more docile races like the Korean 
were satisfied to be good provincials. But the difference was more fundamental than any 
change in subject matter, in names, costume, kinds of scenery, technical details. In the 
broadest sense it was the final expression in art of a Japanese way of interpreting the world 
as opposed to a Chinese way; a sensuous, emotional reaction to experience, instead of an 
intellectual, philosophic one. 

The change in attitude is most clearly seen where the two arts deal with the same general 
subject matter, the world of Nature. A Japanese view may be very different from a Chinese 
view, to be sure; it was normal for Hirotaka to reproduce the modest scale of Japanese hills, 
and most unnatural for his ancestor Kanaoka to paint steeply piled ranges, except as an 
imitation of Chinese forms. But the raw material of landscape painting—trees, water, 
rocks, earth, clouds, sky—is very much the same; the four seasons bring the same cycle of 
growth and decay. Why is even a tree in Yamato-e interpretation basically non-Chinese? 

The answer to such a question involves considerations of environment and racial dis- 
position which are much too far-reaching for any solution here. There may be value, how- 
ever, in summarizing the type of opposition which seems to me an essential part of the 
answer. Man’s environment in China is superhuman, surpassing all control—in its immense 
distances, its multiplicity, its potential violence. Its hostility to human life is apparent 
everywhere, in the bleak, barren plateaux of the North and the wild, precipitous mountain 
ranges of the South, in harsh rock faces and swollen rivers. Facing such an adversary, the 
small man surrenders to fatalism and fear; fills the mountains and forests with demons, 
imagines the god of the Yellow River as a monster, who can be propitiated only by human 
sacrifice. The superior man shows his greatness by rising above such instincts to some sort 
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of lofty counter-assertion. If he is a “‘classicist,” he stoutly proclaims the dignity and inde- 
pendence of man, the all-importance of Chinese civilization. His mind creates an ideal 
scheme of order and symmetry which may be imposed by human will on the chaos of un- 
redeemed Nature; a deliberately artificial way of life, which finds its most striking symbol 
in the geometrical regularity of Chinese architecture. If he is a “‘romanticist,”’ dissatisfied 
with the orthodox ideal, he turns to Nature as an escape from the world of man. Its very 
wildness and inhumanity are welcomed by the Taoist as a guarantee of the loneliness which 
is essential to peace of body and soul. Nor is its value merely negative, like the vacuum of 
the desert in which the Christian anchorite is alone with his God. For the Chinese, land- 
scape may be a positive symbol of the eternal Way. The tumbled confusion of cliffs and 
gorges is a reminder that all measures and distinctions are artificial and meaningless; the 
immensity of a mountain panorama, the vast emptiness of space, are means of cleansing 
and emptying the human spirit, so that it may receive knowledge of the truth. The highest 
function of Chinese landscape painting is to provide a therapeutic substitute for Nature 
itself; to serve as a means of escape for the mind tied down to worldly activities, to supply in 
the midst of human bustle and triviality a compensating world of stillness and solitude. The 
ideals of the art are essentially alien to those of everyday living. Its appreciation requires 
not merely aesthetic enjoyment, but rather the ability to enter into such a world in lofty 
and peaceful spirit, to live among its streams and ravines, and to understand the reality 
behind its visible forms. To approach that reality without the distraction of surface pretti- 
ness, the medium is made ink. And since a full appreciation depends on times and human 
moods, the painting takes the form of a scroll, to be opened only at rare intervals of relaxa- 
tion, or as a means of lofty intercourse between trusted friends. 

Against the self-conscious complexity of the Chinese reaction toward Nature, the 
Japanese has the moving directness of a song refrain: “O sweet country! O land of Yamato!” 
In the small valleys of ancient Japan, man has always been at home, without fear and with- 
out intellectual rebellion. The generosity of Nature, its modest scale, the leafy softness of 
its forms, have made it a well-loved friend. Its streams and hillsides are intimately related 
to man’s daily existence, and are made even more familiar by their signs of human activity. 
Man lives in this humanized world with perfect naturalness, in houses which seem no more 
artificial than the gardens into which they open. The earliest Japanese poems sing of Nature 
with a spontaneous delight which has no Chinese parallel.” In the Chinese Poetry Classic, 
the judgment of a pre-philosophic age finds beauty and pleasure in the sight of a fruit tree 
in full bloom; beauty is an attribute of plenty. Mountains, which cannot be used to any 
advantage, are called high, or stony, or enduring; or are not mentioned at all. But for the 
early Japanese poets, mountains are so close to man, and so dear, that their qualities are 
interchangeable with the human, and to be separated from them is like parting from a be- 
loved wife. The three famous hills’ which rise in isolation from the lower Yamato plain 
are personified, the first two as male rivals, and the third as their common love. The sum- 
mits of Yoshino have the loveliness of women adorned, wearing crowns of flowers on their 
heads in springtime, and in autumn, ruddy maple leaves; by an inversion of the metaphor, a 
young girl may be described as having the beauty of autumnal hillsides and the slender 
grace of bamboo. 

This appreciation of the world of daily living, seen first in the Manyésha and then in the 
Heian anthologies and in Yamato-e, was naturally direct and unreflecting. Much of it 


72. Pierson, Manydsti, 1, 77-78, 99, 101, 109, 123, 146; 73. Named Kagu, Miminashi, Unebi. 
234 ff. 
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was no more than a quick, sensuous enjoyment of graceful shapes and delicate colors. 
The things which the early Japanese found loveliest in Nature were those whose appeal is 
simple and immediate. Mountains and streams formed the background of delight; but 
senses were moved most keenly by things in the foreground, primarily by fresh and har- 
monious coior effects, by flowering grasses and vines, by blossoming trees like the plum and 
cherry, by the scarlet of autumn maple leaves and the clear green of spring willows, by the 
sunset and the moon on new-fallen snow, the glow of torches or fire-flies at night. If one’s 
pleasure were deepened by any element of reflection, that too was peculiarly Japanese. A 
high point of poetic genius in early Japan involved the ability to evoke poignant sentiment 
by the briefest and most subtle suggestion. The artistic mechanism was almost always an 
association of human emotion with the world of Nature.” The longing of unsatisfied love 
was thus compared to the sad, limitless morning haze, hovering over the autumn fields; or 
to the incessant tossing of a boat in a rough sea; or to the secret depths of a pool walled in 
by rocks. Suddenly revealed, it was like the torches of fishermen coming into sight on the 
gulf of Akashi. A young girl in her remoteness from the would-be lover was like the moon 
hovering over faraway mountains; or in her surrender to an embrace was like seaweed sway- 
ing over rocks. The deepest sorrow of untimely death was expressed by a reference to the 
beauties of Nature which once had been enjoyed in common with the lost beloved, and now 
were seen alone: a plum tree now blossoming, when the wife who had planted it lay dead; 
the autumn moon, red leaves, or the blossoms of lespedeza. So strong a habit of seeking the 
counterpart of man’s moods in his natural environment must have given Yamato-e land- 
scape painting an appeal more lasting than its obvious charms of shape and color, a power to 
recall past emotions with their poignancy intensified by art. For the courtiers who partici- 
pated in Lady Murasaki’s “Picture Competition,” the high point of the day was the exhibi- 
tion of the landscape scroll which Prince Genji had painted to record the coastal scenery of 
Suma, his place of exile. One thinks of Chinese scrolls of mountains and water, and the 
philosophical profundities of their content; it is typical of the whole Japanese viewpoint 
toward Nature that the scheme of Genji’s work was that of an intimate diary, and that those 
who admired it were moved not by their realization of the mysterious courses of the Tao, 
or by the power of lonely mountains and quiet springs to grant surcease to the spirit weary 
of earthly confusion, but by the thought of the hardships suffered in such primitive sur- 
roundings by “one used to every luxury and indulgence.’ 

Paintings and critical essays give one some idea of the intellectual severity of the Chinese 
ideal.”” The Japanese might be exhibited in many contrasting ways. I know no single para- 


74. Sei-shdnagon, having praised the first appearance of snow and waves (the grey hairs) reflected in their mirrors— 


plum blossoms and willow leaves in her paragraph on the 
“third day of the third month,” concludes that “after the 
flowers have fallen, everything looks unattractive” 
(Kaneko ed., p. 20; Beaujard trans., p. 4). 

75. Cf. Pierson, op. cit., 11, 8, 36, 66 ff., 77 fF., 114 ff., 199, 
211 ff., 226, 266; 111, 133, 223, 317, 318, 320, 337. An ex- 
cellent epitome of this poetic habit is given by Ki no Tsura- 
yuki in his preface to the Kokinsha (translated by W. 
Aston, History of Fapanese Literature, London, 1907, pp. 
63 ff.): “When joy was too much for them, when their 
hearts overflowed with pleasure, when they felt their love 
to be as eternal as the smoke which rises from Mount 
Fuji, when they longed for a friend with the yearning of the 
cicada’s note . . . when they looked upon the flowers shed 
from their stalks on a spring morning or heard the leaves 
falling on an autumnal eve, or every year lamented the 


or seeing the dew upon the grass or the foam upon water, 
were startled to recognize in these, emblems of their own 
lives—or again drew metaphors from the waves and the 
fir-clad mountains, or the spring of water in the midst of 
a moor...or compared mankind to a joint of bamboo 
floating down a stream...in all such cases, it was by 
poetry that they soothed their hearts.” 

76. Quoted from Waley, Tale of Genji, p. 339. G-mono- 
gatari, 1, 652-53. 

77. I do not mean to imply that the Chinese do not love 
flowers and colors. The flower-and-bird picture is a Chinese 
specialty; the beauty of blossoms is a perennially fresh 
theme of Chinese poetry, from the Book of Songs down, and 
may be celebrated with an intensity of feeling fully equal 
to the Japanese. The T’ang poet Po Chii-i, for example, 
pays this tribute to the peony: 
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FIG. 9. Kéyasan, Kongdbuji: Lacquer Box, Heian Pe- FIG. 10. Osaka, Shitenndji: Painted Page of Lotus Sitra 
riod, x1 Century in Fan Form, x1 Century 


FIG. 12. Toky6, Imperial Household: Picture Scroll Kasuga-kenki, Early xiv Century (Detail) 
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graph which excels the following—a soliloquy from the “Pillow Book,” by Lady Sei- 
shénagon—in epitomizing not merely a general Japanese preference, but even the narrower 
ideal of a period; the exquisitely shallow taste of a court society refined and enervated by 


centuries of soft, pleasant living, delighted by color and design and all the sweet melancholy 
of emotional relationships: 


How delightful it is to cut a long spray of cherry, charmingly in blossom, and to set it in a great 
flower vase. How very delightful if one should then have a visitor, perhaps one of the young lords 
who are elder brothers of the Empress, in a cherry-colored robe . . . and we should sit close by it, 


and talk of all sorts of things. And then if there should come flying past some pretty little bird or 
butterfly, how very amusing it would be!’® 


The art which served such a taste had of course to be first of all decorative, specializing 
in color and pattern. Its ideals and methods were substantially the same in every depart- 
ment of artistic production, from the embroidered robe and the lacquered box to the highest 
reaches of painting. For the last, two forms might be used, the screen and the horizontal 
scroll, emakimono. Japanese preference for the former—visible all day and every day, ap- 
pealing to the most generalized emotions—was a choice of great significance, linking art to 
the same connotations of comfortable intimacy which the Heian gentleman and lady found 
in Nature itself. The emakimono, in comparison, was a closed world, which might be opened 
only by deliberate choice. But for the Heian age, it contained merely a good story, told in 
the most effective pictorial medium, where the Chinese scroll preserved a secret source of 
peace and power for a special need. 

The analysis of Yamato-e style from the existing monuments of late Heian and Kama- 
kura is a full-sized problem in itself, which in this paper can be referred to merely by way of 
postscript. As one would expect, the available material is very sparse in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and plentiful in the thirteenth; the early evidence is incomplete, the later invalidated 
to some extent by changes of taste. There is a strong continuity of tradition, however, so 
that to illustrate the wholesale use of painted screens in a mid-Heian mansion by a picture 
of even the early fourteenth century—for example, an illustration in the very rich picture- 
scroll Kasuga-kenki™ (Fig. 12)—is justifiable, so long as it is understood that the delicate 
bloom of Lady Murasaki’s age had been completely lost in the interval. In the same way, 
twelfth-century fans, like the famous set from Shitenndji which record the Lotus Sitra,® 
may suggest the prototypes described by Kuo Jo-hsii (Fig. 10). 

For the eleventh century, the best possible evidence would be furnished by two dated 
cycles of wide extent—the “pictorial biography” of Prince Shétoku, done for Héryaji in 
1069, and the scenes of Amida’s Welcome, given a Japanese setting at the “Phoenix Hall” 
in 1053—if these were not so lamentably ruined as to be almost undecipherable in photo- 


“Twenty days from flower-opening to flower-falling; 


philosophic tradition has usually held that reality is more 
Through the whole city everyone is like a madman... ” 


closely approximated by the abstraction of black and white 


Chinese shades and harmonies of color, in Sung paintings 
and Ming porcelains, are more subtle and imaginative than 
anything in Yamato-e. But the Chinese aesthetic instinct 
has been dominated by a scholar’s ideal, not a courtier’s 
or a woman’s; by a deliberately cultivated austerity which 
relegates sensuous appreciation to second or third place, 
after ethical or philosophical demands have been satisfied. 
The ethical tradition has never completely cast off Con- 
fucius’ Puritan distrust of beauty; the later scholar who 
took pleasure in plum or chrysanthemum would habitually 
pretend that his first delight was in some quality deeper 
than mere surface loveliness, a purity or modesty, perhaps, 
which suggested the virtues proper to a gentleman. The 


than by color. 


78. Makura-no-séshi, p. 20. Cf. Beaujard translation, 

79. Data in Toda, Japanese Scroll Painting, pp. 108 ff. 
A record of the marvels performed by the deity of the 
Kasuga Shrine at Nara, illustrated by the court artist 
Takashina Takakane, dated 1309. Much of the subject 
matter concerns the Heian period. Reproduced in N- 
emakimono-shisei, 11, Iv. 

80. Toda, op. cit., pp. 30 ff. Discussion in Japanese by 
Minamoto, “Semmen-shakyd,” Bukk-dijutsu, x, 1927, 
78 ff. Reproduced in Kokka, 16, 106, 114, 204, 235, 419, 
484; Nihonga-shisei, 1, 23-26. 
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graphs. I have already mentioned the fact that the former, though the work of a provincial, 
contains many signs of mature Yamato-e practice—cloud layers, the “roofless house” 
method of showing interior scenes, the stylized drawing of human features by the “‘line-eye, 
hook-nose”’ formula. It seems to me justifiable to compare its palace scenes with the more 
familiar ones of the twelfth-century illustrations to the Genji-monogatari.*’ The contrast 
shows the difference between a well-trained provincial and a fashionable court artist, but 
has a wider meaning. The earlier possesses a good deal of the vivacity and freshness so 
strong in the writings of Murasaki and Sei-shénagon. The later is the product of a disinte- 
grating society on the edge of disaster. Its crepuscular mood is so pervasive that the little 
shapes of ladies and gentlemen, just identifiable by the heads which emerge from their 
smothering court robes, seem in every picture to drowse or walk in their sleep. In their time, 
vivacity and interest were deserting the autumnal aristocratic world, to expand enormously 
in the uninhibited domain of animals and hoi polloi. The Shdtoku cycle shows the two 
elements still in their proper relationship, as they are in the Tale of Genji itself, with the 
lower classes no more than a picturesque foil for the upper. 

Two other great paintings, undated but usually ascribed to the eleventh century, con- 
tribute valuable information. The famous Kéyasan Descent of Amida® has in its left-hand 
corner—half-unseen in the dazzle of golden light about the Buddha and his celestial com- 
pany—a small vignetted landscape. The elements are few and near at hand, trees, ground- 
swells, rocks, drawn with a delicate hand and softly colored, with a stress on the beauty of 
leaf patterns and the graceful feminine rhythms of trunk and branches. By the same magic 
suggestiveness which rules in the Heian poem, the connotations of the scene go beyond its 
visible loveliness to create a mood of reverie and sweet sadness. How touching the brave 
scarlet of the November maples! How fleeting the beauty and gayety of youth! (And how 
different the effect of a vignette of rocks and pine-trees in the corner of a Sung landscape!) 

The distance traversed between the eighth and eleventh centuries is nowhere more co- 
gently illustrated than by the folding landscape screen, senzui bydbu, of Tdji in Kydto.® 
Here the fundamental change in point of view is the more striking because the subject is 
still nominally Chinese: the visit of a young lord in T’ang costume to an ancient hermit liv- 
ing in the midst of Nature (Fig. 11). The general theme is a favorite one among Ch’an 
painters of the same age in China, and at their hands maintains all the force and austerity 
of ink tradition. The Japanese version is full of survivals; not merely the costume of the 
actors, but the whole landscape setting in depth, the winding river, the plastic ranges, even 
details of rocks and ground and trees, look back to T’ang and its lessons. But the ideal is 
now a mature Japanese sense of beauty, and the aesthetic change has altered everything, 
even the survivals. The mountains have turned into low hills, with softly curving contours, 
the “‘five-fold ranges” of Hirotaka; everything is smooth and gentle; the few rocks are small, 
and are carefully subordinated to the graceful ground lines above and below them; all the 
rhythms are fluid and feminine. The beauty of color is everywhere; not merely the fore- 


81. Toda, op. cit., pp. 41 ff., pls. 1v, v; by the court artist 
Takayoshi. The portion owned by the Tokugawa Museum 
at Nagoya is published at reduced size in album form, 
Tokugawa Bijutsukan, 1936. Also in N-emakimono- 
shiisei, v. 

82. Owned collectively by the sub-temples of Mt. Koya, 
the so-called Yishi-hachimanké; formerly the property of 
the Tendai sub-temple Anrakugyéd on Hieizan, whence it 
was stolen by the soldiers of Oda Nobunaga in 1570. A 
traditional ascription to the famous Jéd6 propagandist 


Eshin-s6zu in 965, probably groundless. Frequently repro- 
duced; e.g. in Kokka, 232. 

83. Traditionally said to have been presented to the 
famous Shingon missionary, K6bé-daishi, by the early 
ninth-century T’ang Emperor Hsien Tsung. If there is 
anything more than priestly imagination in the story, it 
may mean that the existing screen is a free copy of such a 
lost Chinese original. Frequently reproduced; e.g., Kokka, 
187. 
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ground trees, but even the tiny clumps in far distance are shown in blossom, while the hill 
masses are filled in with strong, pure green or blue; the foreground center of interest is made 
gay not only by robe patterns, but by brightly colored water birds. The proper critical ad- 
jectives are those of the Heian diaries and romances, “‘up-to-date,” “moving, ’ “‘delightful,” 
“lovely.” It is impossible to imagine the painter of the T6ji screen troubling himself about 
“‘spirit harmony and life-movement,” or subjecting his material to the painful process of 
analysis and visualization which his contemporaries in China were giving, for example, to the 
painting of the bamboo in ink. The sterner side of art was to invade Japan in the fourteenth 
century, with the prestige of Zen to give it compelling power; thereafter no Japanese artist 
could ever again be so completely and spontaneously indifferent to Chinese ideals. But for 
that surrender to be possible, it was necessary first that the whole Heian world should be 
destroyed, by generations of civil war and military dictatorship. In the eleventh century, 
the Fujiwara moon was still full; life and art seemed bound in an enchanted timelessness 
beyond the possibility of change, beyond even any questioning. 
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NOTES 


AN UNPUBLISHED RECORD OF 
MICHELANGELO 


BY CHARLES DE TOLNAY 


In view of the rarity of unpublished autographs of 
Michelangelo, it would seem of interest to bring to 
light a document in the collection of Roger W. Bar- 
rett, Evanston, Ill.! It is a single folio with notes in 
Michelangelo’s hand on both sides (See plate). 
Doubtless it once belonged to the Buonarroti in Flor- 
ence, who sold it as well as other autographs of 
the artist now preserved chiefly in the British Mu- 
seum.? In the second half of the nineteenth century 
the folio entered the collection of Luigi Arrigoni in 
Milan.* It was briefly mentioned in the Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada by Seymour de Ricci and W. J. 
Wilson as “‘autograph memoranda of expenses for 
marble.”* The document does not, however, refer 
to expenses for the purchase of marble but for the 
transportation of it. In the great recent book by 
Maurenbrecher, who intended to publish all the 
existing records, this page of the Barrett collection is 
lacking. 

The document contains some notes of Michelan- 
gelo concerning payments for shipment of marble 
(nolo). He made these payments between January 
24, 1518 (stile comune 1519) and March 28, 1519 to 
several skippers (scafaiuoli) and to certain owners of 
boats (padroni di scafe) for carrying marble on the 
Arno from Pisa to Signa. The document contains 
also a note of payment on March 17, 1519 to the 
driver of a carriage (carradore) for transportation of 
some marble, and for the tax (gade//a) on the same, 
from Signa doubtless to Florence; and finally a note 
of payment on March 22, 1519 to a lime-burner 
(fornaciaro) for lime. 

In the entire document he mentions fifty-one 
marble blocks of different size and weight. The larg- 
est are two blocks of eight carrate each, and the 
smallest are sixteen blocks of one carrata each. It 
seems that these same blocks are mentioned in the 
spring and summer of 1519 in two pages of ricordi, 
one with the dates of May 10 to June 10, 1519° and 
the other with the dates of July 22 to August 9, 
1519.6 At this time they were transported from 
Signa to Florence, to the new studio of Michelangelo 
in the Via Mozza. All these blocks were intended for 
the facade of San Lorenzo. 

We do not find in other notes of Michelangelo the 
names of the scafaiuoli mentioned in the Barrett 
document. However, we know from other documents 
the garzoni Lapo and Pietro [Urbano], who are men- 
tioned on February 12, 1519 in the Barrett folio,’ 


1. I wish to thank Mr. Barrett for his kindness in permitting 
me to publish this document. 

2. Cf. W. Maurenbrecher, Die Aufzeichnungen des Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti im Britischen Museum in London, Leipzig, 
1938, p. 17. 

3- Cf. Catalogo coll. Luigi Arrigoni, Milan, 1885, p. 15, no. 4. 

4- I, 1935, 688, no. 126. 

5. G. Milanesi, Le lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 
1875, Pp. 578-79. 

6. R. Wolf, Documenti inediti su Michelangelo, Budapest, 1931, 
PP- 31-32, no. 5. 


and also Matteo de’Servi, mentioned in the Barrett 
folio under date of February 15, 1519.8 Ugolino 
fornaciaro, mentioned here on February 22, 1519, is 
known to us by payments recorded on January 28, 
1519 and February 15, 1519.° In the note of January 
28, 1519, Michelangelo says that he paid Ugolino 
per chalcina che mi da per decta stanza (that is, the 
studio in the Via Mozza). It is evident that the pay- 
ment to Ugolino in the Barrett document was also 
made for lime used for the new studio in the Via 
Mozza. 

The records on the Barrett folio complete those in 
the British Museum which date from November 24, 
1518 to March 28, 1519," and also the records con- 
cerning the facade of San Lorenzo dating from Sep- 
tember 5, 1516 to March 26, 1519." 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


TEXT OF THE DOCUMENT 


Richordo chome oggi adi venti quatro digiennaio 
mille cinque cento diciocto pagai actingo (a Tingo) 
schafaiolo dabrucianese (da Brucianese) duchati 
quatro doro largi per chonto denoli duna pietra 
overo dunpezo dimarmo che é di quatro charrate che 
ema (egli mi ha) chondocto dapisa assignia (a Signa) 
edecti danari glipagai abuon chonto nellopera pre- 
sente lapo (Lapo). 


Richordo chome oggi adi octo difebraio pagai lire 
venti quatro a Filippo dipasquino delchonte allimito 
padrone di schafa per chonto di carrate sei dimarmo 
impezzi quatro dua di dua carrate luno e dua duna 
carrata luno che mi chondusse dapisa assignia edecti 
danari gli pagai penoli e per resto. 


E adi dieci didecto pagai asalvestro dalponte as- 
signia padrone di schafe ducati secte doro largi 
(penoli scratched out) per chonto denoli dipezi tre 
dimarmo che ma chondocti dapisa uno dicinque car- 
rate uno quatro uno ditre. 


E adi dodici didecto adecto salvestro dalponte as- 
signia pagai ducati tre doro largi per chonto denoli 
detre pezi dimarmo sopra decti per resto. 


E decto di allorenzo di bastiano dalporto assignia 
(a Signa; padro scratched out) schafaiolo pagai duch- 
ati octo per chonto denoli di pezzi quatro dimarmo 
uno di carrato quatro dua di charrate tre luno e un 
pezo duna carrata. 


E piu decto di pagai actingo dabrucianese schafaiu- 
olo ducati sette doro largi per chonto denoli dipezzi 
sei dimarmo uno pezo diqu(a)tro charrate e uno de 


7. I.e. Maurenbrecher, op. cit., p. 27, sub February 19, 1519- 

8. For other references to the name, cf. ibid., p. 23, sub 
January 25, 1519, and Milanesi, op. cit., p. 578, sub May 10, 

“9. Cf. Maurenbrecher, op. cit., p. 23. 

10. Ibid., pp. 17 ff. 

11. Ibid., pp. 51 ff. Other documents concerning the trans- 
portation of marble for the fagade of San Lorenzo are found in 
the author’s article, “Michelange et la fagade de San Lorenzo,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, 1934, x1, 24 ff. Further unpublished 
documents which concern the same project will be published in 
the author’s monograph on Michelangelo, now in preparation. 
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una carrata e uno pezzo didua e una carrata intre 
pezzi / ectucti questi danari pagati decto di dodici 
pagai loro presente luno laltro nellopera presente 
lapo epietro che stameco e altri scharpellini a buon 
chonto. 


E adi quindici didecto pagai arrimedio (a Rimedio) 
schafaiolo ducati tredici doro largi per chonto didua 
pezzi dimarmo che ema chondocti dapisa assignia 
alpresente / umpezo diquatro charrate unpezzo di 
dua e unpezo docto e eldecto pezzo docto carrate 
lavea chondocto inanzi adecti dua circha quindici di 
e pe decti tre pezzi glio dati decti danari e perche emi 
domandorno gli schafaiuoli dinolo un mezo ducato 
delmigliaio di pezzi grossi disecte edocto carrate non 
volendo io dar loro tanto o dati e decti danari abuon 
chonto lungo e fondamenti di santa maria delfiore 
presente giovan gualberto che sta nellopera epre- 
sente macteo deservi e pietro che sta mecho. 


E adi ventidua di febraio pagai a pippo dipasquino 
schafaiolo ducati tre nellopera presente Franc® 
scharfi (Francesco Scharfi) e maestro andrea per 
chonto dinoli dun pezzo dimarmo diquatro charrate 
ma chondocto dapisa assignia. 


E a di tredici dimarzo pagai assalvestro schafaiolo 
ducati octo nellopera presente lapo per una pietra 
docto carrate ma portato dapisa assignia. 


E adi diciassecte dimarzo pagai apiero delfrincia 
carradore lire sei per secte pezi dimarmo che furno 


migliaia sei miporto dassignia e soldi quactordici gli 
decti per lagabella. 


E adi venti dua dimarzo annanni (a Nanni) di- 
natale schafaiolo lire venti per noli di pezi quatro. 
dimarmo ma posto assignia che sono circha quatro 
charrate. 


E adi venti dua augolino (@ Ugolino) fornaciaro lire 
cinquanta sette emezo per chonto dicalcina e di 
lavoro fatto fine e annullato al suo libro. 


E adi ventiquatro dimarzo pagai actingo schafaiolo 
ducati dieci doro largi insu laporta dellopera pre- 
sente michele dipier dipippo scharpellino e franc® 
(Francesco) scharfi operaio per chonto denoli dundici 
carrate dimarmo insette pezzi cioe uno pezo di sei 
carrate uno diquatro e cinque pezzi inuna carrata e 
circha venti di gunsono (giunsono) assignia. 


A di ventiquatro dimarzo decti arrimedio schafai- 
olo ducati tre insanta maria delfiore presente franc® 
scharfi per chonto denoli dun pezzo dimarmo di 
quatro charrate ma chondocto assignia circha venti 
di sono. 


E adi venti octo dimarzo o dato allionardo (a 
Lionardo) di filippo e apippo dipasquino dalcolle al- 
limito ducati secte doro largi per chonto de noli di 
pezzi octo dimarmo che sono migliaia sei e per chonto 
dumpezzo circha quatro braccia emezo che e circha 
sedici miglia. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A letter from Professor Clarence Kennedy of 
Smith College calls our attention to the fact that the 
documents printed in the September number of the 
ART BULLETIN in the article ““New Documents on 
Michelozzo” by Rufus Graves Mather, had already 
been published in the Yahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, xxv, 1904, Beiheft pp. 61 ff. All 
the documents, except Nos. 4 and 7, were there 
edited by Cornelius von Fabriczy, with some differ- 
ences in reading. Neither Mr. Mather nor the Edi- 
tors of the ART BULLETIN were aware of this prior 
publication, and greatly regret the oversight. Ed. 


SIR: 

The shades of Conrad Celtes and Kunz von der 
Rosen, once roused by my article in the March issue 
of your periodical, are apparently hard to lay. Now 
the shade of Celtes insists on haunting these pages 
once more. 

My friend Dr. Fritz Saxl calls my attention to the 
fact that Celtes’ Sterbebild of 1507 (reproduced in the 
article as Fig. 4) should be compared with, and may 
possibly be derived from, another woodcut—inex- 
cusably overlooked in my article—which has been 
dated three or four years earlier. 

This woodcut (Fig. 2) is the book-plate of Johan- 
nes Cuspinianus (recte Spiessheimer) which was first 
published by H. E. Stiebel, Zeitschrift fiir Biicher- 
zeichen, Iv, 1894, 112. It was further discussed by 
H. von Anckwicz-Kleehoven (““Wiener Humanisten- 
Exlibris,” Oesterreichisches Fahrbuch fiir Exlibris und 
Gebrauchsgraphik (Oesterreichische Exlibris-Gesell- 
schaft], xvu1, 1919, 14 f., and “Cranachs Bildnisse des 
Dr. Cuspinian und seiner Frau,” Fahrbuch der preus- 
sischen Kunstsammlungen, X.vill, 1927, 230), and its 
iconography was brilliantly analyzed by K. Rathe 
(“Die Impresa eines Wiener Humanisten,” Bid/io- 
filia, x.1, 1940, 54). Cuspinianus (1473-1529) was 
Celtes’ colleague both as a professor in the University 
of Vienna, where he taught medicine and was elected 
Rector in 1500, and as a poet laureate. His book- 
plate—characterized as such by violent imprecations 
against potential thieves and reckless borrowers— 
shows his portrait in half length, emerging from be- 
hind a parapet (which is adorned with his coat-of- 
arms, his monogram and an elaborate allegory of the 
Three Graces), and framed by a niche-like ornament 
of colonnettes and garlands. The composition thus 
bears a remarkable and indeed hardly accidental re- 
semblance to Celtes’ Sterbedild. But the figure itself 
is, as discovered by von Anckwicz-Kleehoven, a 
faithful copy in reverse of a painted portrait by Lu- 
cas Cranach, where it is not surrounded by a decora- 
tive framework but stands out against an open 
landscape (Fig. 1). 

This painted portrait, matching as it does a por- 
trait of Cuspinianus’ wife, was obviously ordered on 
the occasion of their marriage, that is to say, not 
later than 1503, and it has been assumed that the 
book-plate was executed very shortly after. If this 
were true it would be this rather inferior woodcut, 
the product of an anonymous Viennese craftsman 
presumably working for Cuspinianus’ publisher 
Johannes Winterburger, in which the ‘Roman tomb- 
stone scheme” (March article, Fig. 3) would have 
been first transferred to a portrait print, and which 


would have served as a model for Celtes’ Sterdedbild. 
The very mediocrity of the book-plate, and its 
close dependence upon the Cranach portrait, make it 
difficult to pronounce upon the age of the sitter; I 
personally have the impression that the designer, by 
sharpening the bone structure of the face and harden- 
ing the lines around the mouth, did his poor best to 
make him look considerably older than he does in the 
painting. fut this same mediocrity also makes it 
hard to bei:eve that the Viennese print could have 
been the prototype of Burgkmair’s masterpiece. One 
feels instinctively that the book-plate is a provincial 
reduction of the Sterbebild, rather than that the lat- 
ter is a masterly amplification of the former. This 
feeling is borne out by a variety of reasons. 
First, the ornament of the book-plate, though 
somewhat dry in comparison with Burgkmair’s Augs- 
burg succulence, appears to be too advanced for the 
proposed date “shortly after 1503.” Before 1505, 
even in Diirer’s workshop, graphic ornament had not 
completely cast off the slough of the late-Gothic tra- 
dition; see, for instance, the Life of the Virgin, the 
woodcuts in Celtes’ Quattuor Libri Amorum, the St. 
Sebastian on a Column (B. app. 20), and even the 
Pirckheimer book-plate (B. app. 52). It does not 
seem probable that a provincial craftsman should 
have anticipated a type of decoration the closest 
analogies of which are found in Hans Holbein the 
Elder’s St. Catharine altarpiece in Augsburg and 
Hans of Kulmbach’s Peter-and-Paul series in Flor- 
ence (here even occasionally with the tasseled strings 
of beads suspended from the capitals), the former 
dated 1512, the latter datable 1509/10. Of the tomb- 
stones in the Stephansdom in Vienna, the ornament 
of which struck Rathe as “somewhat reminiscent” of 
that in Cuspinianus’ book-plate, none can be dated 
before 1512 (see H. Tietze, Geschichte und Beschrei- 
bung des St. Stephansdoms in Wien |Oesterreichische 
Kunsttopographie, xxi], Vienna, 1931, Figs. 509, 
§11, $14, 600, 671). It should be noted that the book- 
plate, when first published, was dated about 1520, 
and that von Anckwicz-Kleehoven himself, before 
discovering its dependence upon the Cranach por- 
trait, had dated it, on stylistic grounds, about 1510. 
Second, Cuspinianus was primarily a doctor and 
secondarily a Latin poet. So far as we know, he had 
no particular artistic and antiquarian interests. Cel- 
tes, however, had collected and sketched on his ex- 
tensive travels all classical and would-be classical 
monuments which came under his observation (part 
of his material was later incorporated in Petrus 
Apianus’ Inscriptiones Sacrosanctae Vetustatis of 
1534, and his own tombstone in the Stephansdom— 
Tietze, op. cit., Fig. 521—is based on his design after 
a classical monument), and he was in the habit of 
providing his illustrators with elaborate “lay-outs,” 
those for the woodcuts in his Quattuor Libri Amorum 
having come down to us in copies by Hartmann 
Schedel (see A. Ruland, “Die Entwirfe zu den Holz- 
schnitten der Werke des Conradus Celtes,” Archiv 
fiir die zeichnenden Kiinste, 11, 1856, p. 254, and R. 
Stauber, Die Schedelsche Bibliothek, Freiburg, 1876, 
pp. 76 ff.). The momentous idea of appropriating the 
compositional scheme of a Roman tombstone for the 
purpose of a portrait print is therefore more likely to 
be Celtes’ than Cuspinianus’. 
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Third, Celtes’ Sterbebild was, by its very nature, an 
in memoriam and may be described as a tombstone 
on paper. To pattern it after an actual funerary 
monument was therefore as natural as it would have 
been far-fetched in the case of a book-plate. In fact, 
the memorial tablet in the Sterbebild conscientiously 
retains the character of the classical epitaph—an 
inscription, preceded by the letters p.m.s., within a 
continuous profiled frame—whereas the book-plate 
transforms this epitaph into an ordinary corniced 
parapet. This in itself militates against the assump- 
tion that the book-plate may have served as an inter- 
mediary between the Roman tombstones and the 
Sterbebild, and rather suggests that the Sterbebild 
served as a model for the book-plate. Cuspinianus, 
Celtes’ colleague, was certainly favored with a copy 
of Burgkmair’s woodcut, and von Anckwicz-Klee- 
hoven has justly observed that even Cuspinianus’ 
monogram MP (for Cuspinianus Medicus Poeta) 
was patterned on Celtes’ famous ite (for Conradus 
Celtis Protucius Poeta). 

Fourth, portrait book-plates of the type here under 
discussion are extremely rare and did not generally 
appear until the fourth decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In contrast to the hundreds of sixteenth-cen- 
tury German book-plates of an armorial and 
emblematic character, only about fifteen genuine 
portrait ex Jibris are known (see the article by K. E. 
Count zu Leiningen-Westerburg, in Zeitschrift fiir 
Biicherzeichen, 1, 1892, no. 3, 19, and idem, German 
Book-Plates, G. Ravenscroft Dennis tr., London, 
1901, pp. §2, 129, 138, 442, 468 ff.); while the impres- 
sions of ordinary portrait prints could occasionally 
be affixed to books as a mark of ownership—as 
Diirer’s engraving of Willibald Pirckheimer and 
Burgkmair’s “medal” of Conrad Celtes—it is not 
until 1536 and 1539 that we find examples of por- 
traits in half-length especially designed as book- 
plates, and none of these belongs to one of Cuspinia- 
nus’ fellow-humanists in Vienna. This, too, corrobo- 
rates the assumption that the Sterbebild preceded the 
book-plate and in fact accounts for the isolated and 
precocious appearance of so unusual a type of ex 
libris. It would appear that the Viennese designer 
was asked to insert a Cuspinianus portrait copied 
from the Cranach picture into a decorative frame 
modeled upon the Burgkmair woodcut and “modern- 
ized” according to the most recent taste in ornament. 

For all these reasons, I do not think that the book- 
plate of Dr. Cuspinianus can claim priority over 
Celtes’ Sterbebild. The dates assigned to it before its 
connection with the Cranach portrait was known 
(“about 1520” and “about 1510,” respectively) 
would seem to be more nearly correct than “shortly 
after 1503’’—the Cranach picture furnishing, after 
all, merely a terminus ante quem non. But even so, 
the book-plate should have been mentioned among 
the other incunabula of printed portraiture in Ger- 
many, all the more so because it is demonstrably 
copied from a first-rate portrait originally not in- 
tended for graphic reproduction, and thus affords a 
parallel to the as yet hypothetical case of Daniel 
Hopfer’s etching of Kunz von der Rosen. 

ERWIN PANOFSKY 
Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, 


SIR: 


In Professor Schapiro’s very interesting article on 
“Cain’s Jaw-bone That Did the First Murder” in 
the September number of the art BULLETIN, he 
remarks that he knows of no eastern account of the 
murder of Abel in which the jaw-bone appears. He 
sees clearly, moreover, that there is no real connection 
between the stories of the murder by Cain and the 
slaughter of the Philistines by Samson. Very perti- 
nently he remarks with reference to Cain that “the 
jaw belongs to man and ass; it is an instrument of 
both murder and speech,”! and with reference to 
Samson that “If an ass’s jaw-bone is specified, 
it was perhaps because the ass was a sacred animal 
of the Philistines, so that in triumphing over his 
enemies, Samson uses the carcass of their pro- 
tecting divinity.” In connection with Cain he also 
points out that the jaw-bone may be either that of 
an ass or that of a camel, and that its use is a sign 
of Cain’s “bestiality.” In these conclusions he is 
perfectly right; but it is possible to adduce some 
oriental parallels. 

As to the weapon of Cain, as proper to his irra- 
tional bestiality, it will suffice to say that in Islamic 
contexts, ass and camel are regularly types of the 
carnal individuality (New Testament “flesh” or 
“soul” as distinguished from “‘spirit’’), for example 
in Rimi, Mathnawi 1.1966, 3065,? 1. 726-8, v.1932; 
that the camel in a painting of the Buddhist “Wheel 
of Becoming’’® at Ajanta stands for “‘ill-will’’ or 
“hatred” (daurmanasya; see Hartmann in Yournal of 
the American Oriental Society, Lx, 357); that the 
Sanskrit word for “ass,” gardabha, means the 
“brayer”; that Indra is urged to destroy his enemy, 
so designated, in Rgveda 1.29.5, while elsewhere 
Indra’s enemy is called durmati, the “‘ill-willed’’; 
and that in the Jaina Kalakdcarya-kathd, the wicked 
King Gardabhiila employs “‘ass-magic” in defending 
his city: his ass by opening its mouth and braying 
paralyzes all besiegers, who can only effect their 
purpose if they are able to shoot so many arrows 
into its open mouth as to forestall and arrest its 
braying, a subject that is repeatedly illustrated in 
the manuscripts.‘ The horse may also take the place 
of the camel as a symbol of the outer man, and so, 
as Rimi says, “See the horse careering, while its 
rider is invisible” (Mathnawi, 11.1303). 

On the other hand, the ass is not without its pos- 
sible virtues, and may talk sense, as one did to 
Balaam. In the Indian sources, as elsewhere, the 
ass is generally inferior to the horse: yet in one 
mythical context the Agvins’ chariot drawn by asses 


1. He continues, “of the animal and the rational”; but here I 
disagree, holding that murder and speech, especially such speech 
as can be called a braying, are of the same sort, as in Matt. 
§:21, 22 and 1 John 3:15, where to abuse or hate another is a 
kind of murder; we speak of “biting words,” while Dekker used 
the expression “‘sarcasmus biting jibes.” It is not speech as such, 
but the mind that is, traditionally, rational; and many texts could 
be cited to the effect that speech, uncontrolled by mind, merely 
babbles. 

2. In the parable of the Camel and the Eye of the Needle, it is 
obviously the lower self that cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

3. Bhava-cakra=6 tpoxds yerécews, James 3:6. 

4. See W. Norman Brown, The Story of Kalaka, Washington, 
1933 figs. 16, 30. 
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reaches the goal before others drawn by horses or 
bulls (Aitareya Braihmana 1v.9), and we are told 
that human mule chariots, like other things made 
by art, are “imitations” of divine archetypes (#d. 
vu. 27). Hence I suggest that we can think of ass 
and horse as possible equivalents in their higher as 
well as in their lower connotations, and of the Indian 
equine or horse-headed solar divinities as analogous 
to the protective divinity of the Philistines. With 
this premise, we may proceed to consider the horse- 
headed deity Dadhyaiic, “who, from the mouth of a 
horse, proclaimed the honey doctrine to the A$vins.” 
Indra had wished to keep this doctrine secret, and 
threatened to cut off the head of anyone who should 
reveal it. The ASvins, accordingly, having been in- 
structed by Dadhyajic in the art of taking off and 
putting on heads, themselves decapitate him, and 
set a horse’s head on his shoulders, and it is this head 
that Indra cuts off, after which the ASvins put on 
again the real “head of the sacrifice.’’ Now in spite 
of their disagreement on the matter of the revelation 
of the honey-doctrine, Dadhyajic had been Indra’s 
high priest and helper in battle; such had been his 
fiery power and sacerdotal splendor that at the mere 
sight of it their common enemies, the Titans, literally 
“lost their heads and fell prone.” But when Dadhyaijic 
departed from this world and returned to Heaven, 
becoming Deus absconditus, Indra left alone found 
himself no longer able to overcome the Titans, and 
asked, “Is there no part of Dadhyajic remaining 
here?”’—no relic of him, that is to say. He was told 
that “There is that horse-head with which he taught 
the honey-doctrine to the Aévins.” It was brought 
to him; and then “with the bones of this head” he 
smote the Titans, and it was of such terrible power 
that even at the mere sight of it the Titans still 
lost their heads. Sources for the above are Sadyana 
on Rgveda 1.84.13, 14, Faiminiya Brihmana 111.64 
(see Fournal of the American Oriental Society, xvii, 
17) and Pafcavimsa Brahmana xu.8.5. I have 
not thought it needful to document the whole story, 
but only that part of it which presents us with a real 
parallel to Samson’s slaughter of the Philistines with 
the jaw-bone of an ass, which there is reason to think 
was not the relic of any common donkey. 

Thus we have been able to show that on the basis 
of oriental symbols it is easy to understand that 
Cain’s murderous use of the jaw-bone of an ass ex- 
presses his brutality, while Samson’s use of a similar 
weapon to slaughter the Philistines may have been 
divinely sanctioned. This is a good example of the 
familiar bivalence (polarity) of symbols. 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


SIR: 

Dr. Kubler, in his interesting article on ““Mexican 
Urbanism in the Sixteenth Century” in the June 
issue of the ART BULLETIN, compares the unwalled 
towns of southwestern France containing a fortified 
church, built in the thirteenth century, with the 
towns founded by the Spanish conquerors of Mexico 

5. I have dealt with this theme at some length in an article, 


not yet published, entitled “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: 
Indra and Namuci.” 


in the sixteenth century. The lack of town walls in 
the two cases, it seems to me, is to be explained by 
two different situations: in the one case by the desire 
of the French Crown to limit the power and inde- 
pendence of the towns, and in the other by the lack 
of necessity in sixteenth-century Mexico for the ex- 
pensive and elaborate circumvallation. As for the 
fortified church in an unwalled town, the enclosure 
of the monastic buildings themselves within fortified 
walls was practiced throughout Europe from the 
early Middle Ages, and the continuation of that 
practice in the pioneer days of Mexico is not surpris- 
ing. Moreover, the precedent for an unwalled town 
containing a fortified religious structure existed in 
the Indian villages of pre-Conquest Mexico such as 
Tenochtitlan, and hence it is unnecessary to seek an 
origin in southern France. I quote Dr. Kubler’s 
article (p. 170): “And in the Valley of Mexico, many 
Indian towns were unfortified, but at their center 
was a fortified temple enclosure, located upon the 
intersection of axial thoroughfares.” 

Dr. Kubler pushes his analogy between Mexico 
and southwestern France further and seeks to de- 
rive the plan and structure of the Mexican fortress 
churches from the fortified churches built in south- 
western France in the thirteenth century. In this 
thesis he follows a suggestion of Louis Gillet, as he 
has done in a previous publication.!. Here I am in 
complete disagreement with Dr. Kubler and M. 
Gillet. It is true that churches in both countries 
generally have the single nave covered with Gothic 
vaults, heavy walls, flat roofs, and windows which 
are both small and inaccessible. The fortified char- 
acter of the churches in sixteenth-century Mexico, 
imposed by the exigencies of life among the justly 
hostile Indians, does not in my opinion predicate 
any connection architecturally between Mexico and 
southern France. Nor does the use in both districts 
of brick, a material eminently characteristic of Span- 
ish Mudéjar, indicate any common bond as Dr. 
Kubler intimates. To some extent at least the ma- 
terials employed in sixteenth-century Mexico were 
the result of availability. 

The single-naved type of church which Dr. Kubler 
seems to believe the Spanish in Mexico borrowed 
from southern France was generally adopted by the 
monastic orders in the first century of colonization, 
whether fortified or not. The preponderance of the 
single nave in southern French churches of the 
Romanesque and Gothic periods is by no means 
unique, and hence the appearance of the same type 
in other parts of the world does not imply a deriva- 
tion from that district. Among the European coun- 
tries where the single-naved plan occurs most com- 
monly, Spain is notable, especially in the Gothic 
period.2 No one will deny the close cultural rela- 
tions between northern Spain, particularly Cata- 
lonia, and southern France in this period, and that 
the type of church under discussion is as character- 

1. Gillet in Michel’s Histoire de l’art, vit, 1929, 1026; Kubler, 
The Religious Architecture of New Mexico, Colorado Springs, 1940, 

. 29. 
Pierre Lavedan’s L’architecture religieuse gothique en 
Catalogne, Paris, 1935; Lampérez y Romea’s Historia de la 
arquitectura cristiana espafiola, Madrid, edition 1930; Weise, 
Studien zur spanischen Architektur der Spatgotik, Reutlingen, 1933. 
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istic of Catalonia as it is of southern France in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Coming to the period just preceding the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, i.e., the second half of the fif- 
teenth century, we find a vast number of churches 
built in Spain at that time, in what Bertaux’ called 
the “Royal Style,” since several were foundations 
of the Catholic Kings. They have, in general, the 
single nave, chapels at the sides, intricate late- 
Gothic vaults, and a most characteristic Spanish 
feature which occurs in all Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, the raised coro at the west end of the nave (S. 
Juan de los Reyes, Toledo; El Parral, Segovia; S. 
Esteban, Salamanca; S. Francisco, Medina de 
Rioseco; S. Jerénimo, Madrid; Royal Chapel, 
Granada; S. Marcos, Leén; La Vidaureta, Ofiate; 
La Piedad, Casalarreina; S. Pedro, Reus; parish 
church, Valls; parish church, Tarrasa; etc.). Every 
visitor to Spain is amazed at the vast number of 
churches of this type built in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

Turning to Mexico, we find that the Spanish 
conquistadores and the Spanish friars built churches 
there which are, as one would expect, provincial 
modifications of the style of church then most com- 
monly erected in the mother country. The Mexican 
churches are often fortified, whereas there was no 
necessity for such fortification in Spain at the same 
period. Materials in Mexico differ from those used 
in Spain, and divergences from the Spanish in types 
of vaulting and other architectural details are numer- 
ous, but the essentials of both plan and decorations 
are Spanish in origin. Chapels along the sides of the 
nave occur in Mexico at times (Coixtlahuaca) but 
are more frequently omitted for reasons of economy. 
Intricate late-Gothic vaults, like those so common in 
Spain, are found at Cholula, Tepeaca, Yanhuitlan, 
Coixtlahuaca, Tula, etc., and many of them both in 
Spain and Mexico are patterned in star form, a 
motive of Moorish origin. The Spanish raised coro 
is practically universal in these churches, as well as in 
all Latin-American countries and in the Spanish 
colonial churches now within the boundaries of the 
United States, a fact which Dr. Kubler himself has 
noted in his recent book.‘ The flat roofs and the 
rectangular block-like mass of the exterior are out- 
standingly characteristic of the single-naved churches 
of Spain in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries as well as of those in the New World. 
Because of the general omission of the chapels in the 
latter, and because of the ruder and more provincial 
construction throughout, the churches have a sim- 
plicity and direct power which sets them apart as 
Mexican architecture, not to be confused with their 
more sophisticated Spanish ancestors. 

The decoration as well as the plan of the fortress 
church and of all sixteenth-century churches of 
Mexico is Spanish in origin. Fine examples of Span- 
ish Plateresque® are the famous portals of S. Nicolas 


3- In Michel, Histoire de l’art, 1v, part 2, 826-27. 

4. Op. cit., p. $7. 

5. See MacGregor, “Cien ejemplares de plateresco Mejicano,” 
in Archivo espatiol de arte y arqueologta, .1, 1935; Catdélogo de con- 
strucciones religiosas del Estado de Hidalgo, Mexico, 1940-42, 2 
vols.; Toussaint, Paseos coloniales, Mexico, 1939. 


de Actopan and S. Agustin de Acolman, and the 
church at Yecapixtla, which Dr. Kubler reproduces 
and compares with the facade of the Cordeliers of 
Toulouse. The similarity of the latter two lies, in my 
opinion, only in common elements of the medieval 
style.6 The church at Yecapixtla has a provincial 
Spanish Plateresque portal which is as unlike the 
Gothic portal of the destroyed Toulousan church as 
possible. 

Overwhelming stylistic evidence proves that the 
Mexican fortress churches and the architecture of all 
other Mexican churches as well as their great retables 
(Huejotzingo, Xochimilco, etc.) and their Mudéjar 
ceilings are Spanish colonial works.’ The history of 
the Spanish conquest and settlement of Mexico are 
hardly needed to support these obvious facts. Spanish 
architects came to the New World as early as 1510, 
and plans were frequently sent from Spain to the 
various colonies. Diego Angulo’s® well-known publi- 
cation of those still extant in the Archivo de las 
Indias at Seville includes mostly buildings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but there is 
no reason to doubt that many plans were drawn in 
Spain in the sixteenth century. In view of all of the 
foregoing considerations, it is unconvincing to pro- 
pose that Mexican fortress churches are derived from 
southern France simply because in both regions the 
single-naved plan, ribbed vaults, and fortifications 
appear. These similarities between the churches of 
southwestern France and those of Mexico can be 
easily explained by the need for fortification in both 
countries and by the traditions of medieval religious 
architecture common to France and to Spain, from 
the latter of which the Mexican churches are derived. 
Dr. Kubler’s comparisons between the measurements 
of the thirteenth-century church at Najac-en- 
Rouergue and the sixteenth-century church of 
Huejotzingo produce a ratio which, it would seem 
to me, is to be explained by basic structural prin- 
ciples. Similar ratios could certainly be established 
between many buildings in the world without pre- 
supposing any historical or architectural connection 
between them. Lasteyrie asserts, moreover, that 
there is no uniformity in the proportions or number 
of bays of South French churches.’ 

I am confident that Dr. Kubler is fully acquainted 
with the Spanish prototypes of Mexican churches 
briefly noted above. His omission of any reference to 


6. Substantially the same elements as those found in the 
facades of the Cordeliers and the church at Yecapixtla also occur 
in the following: S. Domingo, Gerona; Pedralbes at Barcelona; 
N.S. del Pino at Barcelona; S. Francisco at Palma; S. Cruz, 
Segovia; S. Domenico, Siena; S. Francesco, Siena; and many 
others. The great towers of Mexican churches like those of 
Actopan, Yecapixtla, and Ixmiquilpan have ample precedent in 
Spain in those of the cathedrals of Badajoz, Zamora, Palencia, 
Oviedo, Toledo, the church of El Parral at Segovia, the parish 
church of Argentona, etc. 

7. Lozoya, although usually unreliable, has recognized these 
facts: Historia del arte hispdnico, Barcelona, 1934, 11, 578 ff.; 
R. Newcomb, Spanish Colonial Architecture in the United States, 
New York, 1937, p. 22, emphasizes the Spanish tradition in the 
New World; also The Old Mission Churches and Historic Houses of 
California, Philadelphia, 1925, p. 100. 

8. Planos de monumentos arquitecténicos de América y Filipinos, 
Seville, 1933-1939. 

g. L’architecture religieuse en France al’époque gothique, Paris, 
ed. 1927, p. 120. 
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them, however, and his insistence upon comparisons 
between southern French and Mexican churches are 
puzzling, as is his suggestion (p. 168) that the mendi- 
cants in Mexico “recalled their earlier experience 
under similar conditions in France’’ of three centuries 
past. 

HAROLD E. WETHEY 

University of Michigan 


After having read this letter, Dr. Kubler wrote the 
following reply: 
SIR: 

In his courteous letter to the editor of the arr 
BULLETIN, Dr. Wethey offers an interesting and 
relevant criticism, which does not, however, bear 
upon my main thesis, the association of the Mexican 
town plan of the sixteenth century with Italian 
urban theory. Dr. Wethey’s letter concerns the 
minor thesis—that of the association of the fortress 
church in Mexico with analogous churches of the 
thirteenth century in southwestern France. It is 


FIG. I FIG. 2 


asked why I made no mention of possible Spanish 
origins for the fortress church. 

Before approaching that question, however, I 
should like to indicate that Dr. Wethey has per- 
haps credited me with more finality than I actually 
expressed upon the subject of the French villes 
neuves. I explicitly stated the difficulty of establish- 
ing any firm historical connections (p. 168), and my 
interest in writing about the French towns was to 
indicate some functional analogies between them and 
the Mexican settlements. My intention was to pre- 
sent them as cases of convergent evolution, but not 
to insist vainly upon direct historical filiation. It 
remains significant that nothing like the Mexican 
unwalled town with its fortress church existed in 


Spain during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and that no analogy for it is known elsewhere than 
in southwestern France. 

The Spanish churches from which Dr. Wethey 
would prefer to derive the Mexican fortress churches 
are those of the type of the Convento de la Piedad 
at Casalarreina (Logrofio), or S. Juan de los Reyes 
in Toledo. If the plan of Casalarreina be consulted, 
however, it will be seen that the lateral chapels 
possess great importance (Fig. 1). They are not 
shallow recesses within the thickness of the nave 
walls, as in the rare Mexican examples. In Spain 
these chapels amount nearly to aisles, as in a basilical 
structure; they compete with the nave for spatial 
importance, and they are even connected by pas- 
sages along an axis parallel to that of the nave. Dr. 
Wethey suggests that these chapels were usually 
omitted in Mexico for reasons of economy. In none 
of the great fortress churches of Mexico, neverthe- 
less, have I ever seen signs of economy in construc- 
tion, either in the massive use of material or in the 
lavish decoration of their interiors. 

The other Spanish churches of the class of Casala- 
rreina (S. Maria, Balaguer; Valtierra; Aoiz; Alquezar; 
Entrena; Alcanadre; S. Tomas, Avilé; S. Cruz, 
Segovia; Santiago, Medina del Campo; S. Domingo, 
Plasencia; La Vidaureta, Ofiate; S. Marcos, Leén; 
E] Parral, Segovia; S. Esteban, Salamanca; S. Fran- 
cisco, Medina de Rioseco) were interpreted by Georg 
Weise as precursors of the Baroque arrangement of 
volumes later crystallized in the Gest.! Weise based 
his interpretation upon these lateral chapels and 
upon the zentralisierende Ostpartie. Neither of the 
pertinent forms is present in any Mexican church, 
nor is the compact, fortified envelope of Mexico 
(Fig. 2) present in any peninsular church of the era 
of the Catholic Kings. If one imagines the addition 
of deep chapels to the fortress churches, very little 
remains of the appearance of a fortified mass. It 
seemed to me, then, that the historical filiation of 
the Mexican fortress church was to be sought else- 
where than among purely Spanish antecedents, and 
that the specifically military program in Mexican 
architecture corresponded to nothing in Spanish 
religious building of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The churches of the “Royal Style” are 
terrace-roofed, it is true, but their exterior massing is 
intricately composed of principal and subordinate 
elements, lacking the military compactness and the 
castellated profiles of the Mexican churches. Once 
again, then, the formula of the fortress church ap- 
pears to have found prior realization, not in Spain, 
but in southwestern France. 

Dr. Wethey asserts that a// plans and decorations 
of Mexican sixteenth-century churches are Spanish 
in origin. If this were true, grave objections might 
be opposed to the search for non-peninsular analo- 
gies. Actually, however, the Mexican builders drew 
upon a wide variety of non-Spanish sources, both 
for the plans and the ornament of the churches. 
Mr. John McAndrew pointed out in 1934 the 
Manueline derivation of such ornamental vocabu- 


1. Studien zur spanischen Architektur der Spatgotik, Reutlingen, 
1933s PP- 31-60. 
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laries as those employed at Huejotzingo.? During 
the same century, several basilical churches were 
built in Mexico, in which the nave arcades are com- 
posed of dry, correct Tuscan columns and entabla- 
tures, clearly derived from North Italian architec- 
tural practice (Zacatlan de las Manzanas, Tecali). 
It has long been known, furthermore, that the plan 
of the large Indian chapels in Mexico City (S. José 
de los Naturales) and in Cholula (Capilla Real) 
was derived from Islamic (not Mudéjar) antecedents, 
in categorical disregard of contemporary Spanish 
custom. 

I know of no plans sent from Spain to Mexico in 


2. Cited by Aline Louchheim, Lorenzo Rodriguez, M.A. Thesis 
ms), New York University, 1941, p. 136. 


the sixteenth century. The evidence is all to the 
effect that Mexican building was conceived and exe- 
cuted by amateurs until 1550. After that date, pen- 
insular architects worked in Mexico, chiefly upon 
the cathedral fabrics. The great mass of Mexican 
building, however, was done in complete inde- 
pendence from official monastic or governmental 
Spanish direction. It is indeed a cause for conjec- 
ture whether formal drawings ever were used in most 
Mexican building.* 

GEORGE KUBLER 

Yale University 


3. George Kubler, “Some Architects and Builders in Mexico, 


1521-1550,” Yournal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
forthcoming issue. 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON 
FLEMISH AND DUTCH PAINTING 
OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURIES, 1939-41 


Any attempt at this moment to give a complete 
survey of the periodical literature of the years 1939- 
41 is bound to fall short of its goal, since several 
European periodicals published during the period are 
available only in incomplete files or not at all. In 
order to limit omissions to those which are unavoid- 
able, the author has reported articles known to him 
only through reviews similar to this in European 
magazines, such as that by K. G. Boon,! or through 
bibliographies giving merely titles, such as those pub- 
lished regularly in the Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte. 
On the other hand, a few publications which bear a 
date earlier than 1939 have been referred to because 
they actually appeared in that year or even later, 
e.g. the Annuaire des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts 
de Belgique, 1938, which was published in 1939, or 
the Worcester Art Museum Annual of 1937/38, pub- 
lished in 1940. Of the large number of papers dealing 
with our field which were read at the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress on the History of Art in London 
and of which summaries were printed in the Com- 
munications of this Congress, only four items are 
included here, since they alone in their published 
form contribute to our knowledge. 

Several exhibitions of early Flemish and Dutch 
paintings held during this period were important 
enough to attract comments in almost al! the maga- 
zines interested in this field. Only a few of these re- 
views are included here, the others being too general 
to deserve mention. For the Memling Memorial 
Exhibition of 1938 in Bruges, see The Burlington 
Magazine, Lxxv, 1939, 123, Connoisseur, clV, 1939, 
186, Pantheon, xxiv, 1939, 291; for the exhibition of 
the pictures from the Prado in Geneva, 1939, see 
Oud Holland, tvi1, 1940, 80; for the exhibition of 
Flemish Primitives at Worcester and Philadelphia 
see the Art News Annual, 1939. Notable collections 
of paintings of these schools were also shown at the 
Golden Gate Exhibition and the New York World’s 
Fair, 1939. 

By and large, the interest of scholars seems to 
have gravitated towards the sixteenth century, judg- 
ing from the relatively great number of articles deal- 
ing with that period. However, most of the con- 
tributions are concerned with minor aspects of the 
period, and while there is a wealth of new material 
added each year to the known oeuvre of the various 
masters, the evaluation of this sedulously gathered 
harvest remains a largely neglected task. 

I begin with a small number of articles devoted to 
the publication of sources, to iconographic researches, 
and to other problems involving more than one artist 
or period. 

R. A. Parmentier, who for years has been search- 
ing the archives in Bruges for new data concerning 
artists of that city, and who in 1938 published the 
“Indices op de brugsche Poorterboeken 1418-1794,” 


1. “Overzicht der Litteratuur betreffende Nederlandsche 
Kunst (1940-41),” Oud Holland, ivi, 1941, 150. 


has continued his series of Bronnen.? He has uncov- 
ered records concerning KLAAS CORNELIS, the son of 
ALBERT, whose date of death is corrected to 1531; 
JACOB VAN DEN COORNHUUSE, who in 1578 made a 
free copy of Jan Provost’s Last Judgment; ADRIAEN 
ISENBRANDT, whose private life seems to have been 
more troubled than his calm pictures would have 
made one expect. Other documents concern artists 
who at the moment are but names, such as Gijs- 
brecht van Zoom, Kollaart Puseel, and his sons Ger- 
ard and Pieter, active in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Some notes on works of early Flemish 
artists for Carthusian monasteries may be found in 
an article by H. J. J. Scholtens.* 

The portraits of Christian II of Denmark have 
been collected by M. J. Friedlander.‘ It appears 
that the traveling King had his portrait done by al- 
most every prominent artist with whom he came in 
contact. Friedlander counts ten portraits in various 
media, by the MASTER OF THE MAGDALEN-LEGEND, 
QUENTIN MASSYS, MASTER MICHIEL, VAN ORLEY, 
JACOB CORNELISZ., GOssarT (who also did the por- 
traits of his children and designed the tomb for his 
wife), HoOOREBOUT, Cranach, Direr, and HansSchwab. 
The portraits differ a good deal from each other, 
which prompts Friedlander to conclude, in a 
paraphrase of Schiller, that the King’s character 
“schwankt wie in der Geschichte, so im Bilde.” D. 
Th. Enklaar believes he is able to identify members 
of the Nassau family of Breda in a painting of un- 
known authorship. The work seems to me to be 
close to JAN swaRT. Charles V and Philip II appear, 
according to A. van der Put,® on two drawings which 
contain a record of festivities at Castle Binche on 
the occasion of Philip’s triumphal tour to the Nether- 
lands in 1549. The drawings have a particular his- 
torical interest, since they give an idea of the interior 
architecture of Binche, built by Dubroeucq and de- 
stroyed in 1554; they throw an equally illuminating 
light on the style of sixteenth-century pageantry. 
The authorship of the drawings is weighed carefully 
by A. E. Popham.” Though undecided, Popham is 
inclined to give preference to P. COECKE Over VER- 
MEYEN, COXCIE, and F. HOGENBERG. 

Grete Ring calls attention to two paintings, one in 
Esztergom (Gran), the other in Utrecht, in which the 
mystical marriage of St. Agnes to Christ is rendered.*® 
This unusual subject is traced to legendary reports 
about St. Agnes in the Acta Sanctorum. In the pic- 
ture in Gran, Christ puts on her hand a ring which is 
fastened to the neck of a lamb, a circumstance which 
recalls to Miss Ring an old German wedding song in 


2. “Bronnen voor de Geschiedenis van het Brugsche Schilders- 
milieu in de XVI Eeuw,” Reoue belge d’archéologie et d’ histoire 
de l'art, 19395 455 229, 337- 

3. “De voormalige Kartuizerkloosters hier te Lande, hun 
Bouw en Inrichting,” Het Gildeboek, xx111, 1940, 33. 

4. “Bildnisse des Danenkénigs Christian II,” Annuaire des 
Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 1, 1938, 89. 

5. “Portretten van Bredasche Nassaus en hun Gevolg,” Oud 
Holland, 1939, 139- 

6. “Two Drawings of the Fétes at Binche for Charles V and 
Philip II, 1549,” Yournal of the Warburg Institute, 111, 1939/40, 


9. 

7. “The Authorship of the Drawings of Binche,” Yournal of 
the Warburg Institute, 111, 1939/40, 55- 

8. “Die Gruppe der heiligen Agnes,” Oud Holland, tv, 1939, 
26. 
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which Agnes is hailed as “Bride of the Lamb.” Since 
other pictures: of the Marriage of St. Agnes or of 
Agnes with the ring derive from Holland or the 
Rhenish-Westphalian regions, Miss Ring points out 
the fact that the cult of St. Agnes was particularly 
widespread in the diocese of Utrecht where the body 
of the Saint had been treasured as a relic since 966 
A.D. In 1421 this famous relic received a new silver 
shrine, and the old wooden one was given to Thomas 
a Kempis’ famous monastery, Mons Agnetis, at 
Zwolle. On the basis of these facts Miss Ring claims 
that the group of pictures under discussion either be- 
longed to, or were influenced by, a hypothetical 
“School of Utrecht” with which the Cologne MasTER 
OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW (as suggested by Friedlander, 
W allraf-Richartz Fahrbuch, 1926/27) must have been 
in close contact. Also of the School of Utrecht, ac- 
cording to K. G. Boon, are two closely related paint- 
ings of the Madonna with angels making music (dull 
and witless in their expressions). H. Busch,! while 
agreeing with Miss Ring’s general conclusions about 
the importance and influence of the School of Utrecht, 
shows the dangerous ramifications of the whole prob- 
lem by making it convincingly clear that one of the 
pictures in Miss Ring’s “Utrecht-group,” the Trip- 
tych of Djursdala in Sweden, was actually painted 
in Liibeck in the workshop of B. Notke, by a master 
who was perhaps trained in Utrecht and to whom 
Busch also gives the woodcuts in the Liibeck Bible of 
1494 (?). 

An amusing Amsterdam document, published by 
I. H. van Eeghen," speaks of the punishment meted 
out in 1534 toa man who had had his house decorated 
with a satirical wall-painting of heretical character. 
The painter of the work, PETER RYPPENSZ., an Ana- 
baptist, was sentenced likewise. 

A satirical allegory of ca. 1540, in Breda, of the 
Good and Bad Prayer—where a woman meditating on 
the wounds of Christ is contrasted with a man who 
prays for his earthly possessions—is published by 
J. G. van Gelder.” The subject, obviously connected 
with the Ars moriendi, is first found in a woodcut of 
1460-65 and was later, for some unknown reason, 
particularly popular in Sweden. Marguerite L. 
Brown thinks that a mystery play or ballad, an 
abridged version of which appears in a poem by 
John Lydgate, was the basis of the subject fod Pick- 
ing Money from his Scabs and Giving it to Musicians. 
The scene is found in works of several Flemish and 
Dutch artists of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Another unusual subject, the Trinity in 
scenes of the Creation, was found by Adelheid Hei- 
mann™ to occur also in fifteenth-century Flemish 


g. “Eenige Opmerkingen naar Aanleiding van vroege Neder- 
landsche Schilders,” Oud Holland, tvu1, 1940, 97. 

10. “Das Triptychon in Djursdala,” Konsthistorisk Tidskrift, 
Vill, 1939, 33- 

11. “Een kettersche Schilderij in 1534,” Oud Holland, .vu, 
1940, 108. 

12. “Een Aanvulling in Margine,” Oudheidkundig JFaarboek, 
VIII, 1939, 9- 

13. “The Subject Matter of Diirer’s Jabach Altar,” Marsyas 
(publication of the graduate students of the Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University), 1, 1941, 55. 

14. “Trinitas Creator Mundi,” Fournal of the Warburg Insti- 
tute, 1, 1938/39, 42. 


miniatures and tapestries. In an interesting article," 
much wider in scope than the field covered here, 
J. Baltrusaitis studies the genesis of the pictorial 
rendering of the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin, a sub- 
ject fairly common in Bruges and Antwerp painting 
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
The form of treatment, he has observed, combines 
the radiating swords (found in a St. George window 
at Chartres and mentioned in connection with the 
Virgin as early as the fourteenth century) with the 
crown of medallions (used since Carolingian times 
for renderings of the months, muses, children of 
planets, etc.). Analogous forms are used to render 
the Seven Sorrows of Christ and the Seven Foys of the 
Virgin (van orLEY). The formula is occasionally 
expanded into whole cosmographical units in which, 
in astrological fashion, the Virgin in the center is 
surrounded by the celestial hierarchy. Related 
to these spherical compositions are two pictures by 
BoscH: the reverse of the St. Fohn at Patmos in 
Berlin (showing the Pelican surrounded by seven 
scenes of the Passion) and the Capital Sins in Ma- 
drid, grouped around the all-seeing eye of God in 
whose pupil is Christ. Charles de Tolnay repro- 
duces a Flemish woodcut of 1558 in which the Wheel 
of Fortune is combined with a scene of the Last 
Judgment. 

A rarely studied aspect of early Flemish painting 
is touched upon by J. V. C. Beerman-Hefting.!” He 
compares, with positive results, some actual pieces of 
Spanish and Italian majolica with vases and dishes 
in paintings by the MASTER OF FLEMALLE, ROGER VAN 
DER WEYDEN, MEMLING, DAVID, and BENSON. ‘ 

J. Por, who restored a vault painting of the early 
sixteenth century in the crossing of the Groote Kerk 
at Breda, reports'® that it was painted in a fresco 
technique so essentially Italian that a period of train- 
ing in Italy must be assumed for the artist, despite the 
fact that stylistically there is no trace of any Italian 
influence. Another observation on the technique of 
the early Flemish painters is to be found in an article 
by G. L. Stout.!® He believes that the manner in 
which BRUEGEL’s painter (of the Vienna drawing) 
and rRoGER’s St. Luke (Boston) hold their tools is 
characteristic of a method common to the painters’ 
time. The present-day habit of inclining the tools in 
a position parallel with the fingers differs from this 
“angle-grip,” as Stout calls it, in the same way, it 
seems to me, as the modern manner of holding knives 
and forks at the table differs from the “angle-grip” 
still frequently found in rural areas in Europe and 
often characteristic of the first efforts of children. 
Stout seems skeptical, however, of the value of his 
observation for stylistic analysis. Additional com- 
ments on workshop methods of the fifteenth century 


15. ““Cercles astrologiques et cosmographiques a la fin du 
moyen-age,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xx1, 1939, 65. 

16. “Le Jugement Dernier de Michel-Ange,” Art Quarterly, 
Ill, 1940, 125. 

17. “Italiaansche en Spaansche Majolica op Nederlandsche 
Schilderijen,” Mededeelingen van den Dienst voor Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen der Gemeente ’s-Gravenhage, 1940, 49. 

18. “Een Fresco-Schildering in de Groote Kerk te Breda,” 
Oud Holland, ivi, 1940, 229. 

1g. “The Grip of the Artist’s Brush,” Technical Studies in the 
Fine Arts, x, 1941, 3. 
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may be found in a short article by Irene Adler.” 

A number of articles deal with a more or less ac- 
cidental variety of works and artists. To the Flemish 
pictures of the National Gallery in Washington 
Charles de Tolnay devotes a careful and richly an- 
notated discussion.” He goes into great detail in his 
interpretation of the symbolism of JAN VAN EYCK’S 
Annunciation. (To his list of the scenes on the pave- 
ment one could add Samson Killing the Philistines 
and the Death of Absalom, both only partly visible.) 
He makes interesting comments On PETRUS CHRISTUS’ 
Nativity (the framework of which is based, I think, 
on BOUTS, not ROGER, and Tolnay’s date of 1445/46 
is hence too early), and he attributes the large 
Rogeresque Annunciation to VRANCKE VAN DER 
stockT. On the same pictures, see the writer’s article 
in Art News, xt, 1941, 11. Josephine L. Allen” 
announces a loan to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Flemish works from Mrs. George D. Pratt’s collec- 
tion: Christ Carrying the Cross, based on an Eyckian 
composition; two early sixteenth-century Bruges 
miniatures; a Virgin and Child, by a follower of 
ROGER; and a St. Catherine which is close to the 
URSULA-MASTER. Irene Kunze” reports new acquisi- 
tions for the Deutsches Museum, among which the 
most important work is the Descent from the Cross, 
formerly in the Figdor collection. Upon examina- 
tion this picture appears actually to be the reverse— 
sawed apart—of the Amsterdam Martyrdom of St. 
Lucy with which it always had been associated on 
stylistic grounds. Miss Kunze follows Friedlander 
in the attribution of these works to a separate mas- 
ter, although much can be said in favor of Schret- 
len’s theory (Oud Holland, tv, 1938, 145) that they 
were painted by jacoB CoRNELIsz. Other paintings 
described by Kunze are a triptych of the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand by ENGELBRECHTSZ., with donors 
on the wings; St. Magdalen on Horseback, part of the 
big altarpiece from which the MASTER OF THE MAG- 
DALEN-LEGEND derived his name; two paintings by 
Antwerp Mannerists, one by ROYMERSWAELE, and a 
small Madonna by Gossart. 

According to the review by K. C. Boon (cited in 
note 1), the acquisitions of the Rijksmuseum were 
published by A. B. de Vries.* Boon mentions works 
from the circle of GEERTGEN, of the MASTER OF THE 
LEGEND OF URSULA, Of PATINIR, and the school of 
joos vAN cLEveEs. For a short note on Flemish 
primitives (VAN ORLEY and three others) recently 
added to the collections of the Wadsworth Atheneum 
at Hartford, cf. A. Everett Austin (Art News, 
XXXVIII, 1939, 7)- 

Articles like that of O. Benesch* serve only to 


20. “Zu zwei frihen flamischen Zeichnungen,” Oud Holland, 
1940, 10g. 

21. “Flemish Paintings in the National Gallery of Art,” 
Magazine of Art, xxxiv, 1941, 174. 

22. “On Some Flemish Paintings and Miniatures from the 
G. D. Pratt Collection,” Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, XXXV, 1940, 237. 

23. “‘Neuerwerbungen niederlandischer Gemalde,” Berliner 
Museen, ix, 1939, 8. 

24. In Mededeelingen van het Ministerie van Onderwijs, Kunst 
en Wetenschapen, 1940, p. 420. 

25. ““Meisterzeichnungen des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts aus 
dem siidniederlandischen Kunstkreis,” Annuaire des Musées 
Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 1, 1938, 31- 


drive home the need for a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of early Flemish drawings. Anyone not 
familiar with all the scattered publications can 
hardly realize the wealth of material that is still pre- 
served. Popham’s slim book, the only one, to my 
knowledge, devoted solely to early Flemish drawing, 
was a promising beginning, and one can only hope 
that some day he will follow it up with a “Fried- 
lander” of drawings. The most attractive items 
published by Benesch are two sketches of wooded 
landscapes, presumably done from life and attributed 
to paTINIR. Others he gives to the circle of VAN DER 
GOES, tO V. SELLAER, and to an artist called the 
MASTER OF THE ENTHRONING OF ST. NICHOLAS, who 
probably hails from Louvain. A series of articles by 
L. van Puyvelde is devoted to the Flemish drawings 
in Windsor Castle.% In a somewhat lengthy dis- 
course he gives a Crucified Christ to VAN. DER GOES 
and adds a drawing to the oeuvre of one of the mas- 
ter’s followers known to us through other examples. 
In attributing a Lamentation (a fine drawing which 
actually seems to be close to JAN DE BEER) to LUCAS 
CORNELISZ., Puyvelde adds to the confusion about 
this master caused by the unfortunate articles on 
this and other sixteenth-century masters published 
by Beets in Oud Holland in 1935-36. Equally de- 
batable are Puyvelde’s attributions to CORNELIS VAN 
cLEEF. The largest group of drawings at Windsor, 
dealt with only perfunctorily by Puyvelde, belongs 
to artists of the second half of the sixteenth century: 
a series of prophets by c. VAN DEN BROECK, eighty- 
two illustrations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses by MARTEN 
DE vos and c. DE PASSE, sixty-four drawings by 
STRADANUS, Of which three are reproduced, and good 
examples by L. LOMBARD, CALVAERT, SPRANGHER and 
others. Interesting are two views of Oxford and 
Windsor Castle by HoEFNAGEL which were used for 
Braun’s De praecipuis totius universi urbibus, vol. 11. 
I have not been able to see M. Geisberg’s articles 
on “Beziehungen zwischen den Niederlanden, dem 
Niederrhein und Westfalen in der Graphik des 15. 
Jahrhunderts,”?” nor A. W. Bijvanck’s study on 
book-illuminations of the northern Netherlands.” 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


In contrast to that of the preceding years, the 
periodical literature on the VAN EYCK question and 
On ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN is small and rather in- 
consequential in the period covered by this summary. 
Writing for a new German periodical, H. Rudolph— 
not without leaning on Tolnay and others—de- 
scribes the relationship of Donor and Deity in Jan 
VAN EYCK’S Rolin Madonna. As he finds it more 
secular than that of the Madonna of the Canon van 
der Paele and different from the type common in 
Italy, he declares it to be a “wesenhaft nordische” 
solution—whatever that means. Aurelio Minghetti 
found some letters on the coat of a secondary figure 
in an Adoration of the Magi attributed to VAN DER 
STOCKT (see note 38) reading 1A-Ev1IK and jumped to 

26. “The Flemish Drawings in the Royal Collection at Wind- 
sor,” Burlington Magazine, Lxxvill, 1940, 78, 151; LXXIX, 1941, 
149; LXxx, 1942, 66. 

27. In Westfalische Forschungen, 1, 1939, 121. 

28. In Oudheidkundig Faarboek, tv, 1941, 29. 

29. “Die Rolin-Madonna des Jan van Eyck,” Das Werk des 
Kanstlers, 1, 1939, 146. 
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the conclusion® that the intent of the artist was to 
give to this figure the features of Jan van Eyck. H. 
Beenken argues" for a strong influence of Jan van 
Eyck on the young ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN, mani- 
festing itself in the’Louvre Annunciation, the Ma- 
donna of St. Luke, the Granada Altarpiece (which he 
dates 1438). He nevertheless holds to the theory that 
Roger was the pupil of campin and that the MASTER 
OF FLEMALLE was a fellow student in the same studio. 
A new attempt to identify Roger’s Cambray altar is 
made by E. P. Richardson. He suggests that the 
Johnson Crucifixion in Philadelphia, spreading as it 
does over two panels, is the altar @ deux huystoires 
of which the document speaks. However, the docu- 
ment on the Miraflores altar calls that work an 
oratorium tres historias habens: Nativitatem ..., De- 
scensionem ...et Apparitionem, which by analogy 
shows clearly enough that the Cambray altar must 
have had two different subjects on one panel, not 
one story on two panels. When the Dream of Pope 
Sergius, companion-piece of the London Exhumation 
of Hubertus, was exhibited in Rotterdam, M. J. Fried- 
lander again emphatically affirmed his belief* that 
both pictures are originals by Roger and were done 
around 1440 for a church in Liége. The most inter- 
esting contribution to Roger comes from an excellent 
bit of iconographic sleuthing by E. Kantorowicz.™ 
Taking up a suggestion made in 1911 by A. van der 
Put, Kantorowicz proves that Roger’s portrait in the 
Metropolitan Museum represents Francesco d’Este, 
bastard son of Lionello, not, as has been said, Lion- 
ello himself or Meliaduse d’Este. Kantorowicz traces 
the life of Francesco, who went to the Netherlands 
as a youth in 1444 (formerly believed to be the date 
of his birth) to become one of the cronies of Charles 
the Bold. The records about him are silent after 
1475. The identity of the Metropolitan portrait, 
supported by the name Francisque inscribed on the 
back of the panel, is made indisputable by a small 
profile portrait of Francesco found in the Este 
Iconography, a Ms in the Vittorio Emmanuele Li- 
brary at Rome. His features appear also in the 4dora- 
tion of the Magi by Roger in Munich and—more 
doubtfully, I think—in a Memling portrait in New 
York. Without coming to a definite conclusion, 
Kantorowicz discusses the possibility that the ring 
and the hammer which Francesco holds are con- 
nected witha victory inatournament. (The meaning 
of the arrows, found also in fifteenth-century por- 
traiture, is discussed by J. v. Kalmar® with reproduc- 
tions of richly decorated fifteenth-century arrowheads 
still preserved.) The important result for Roger’s 
chronology of the article by Kantorowicz is the date 
of ca. 1460 which must be assigned to the New York 
portrait. The Nursing Madonna in a small panel in 

30. “Un nuovo documento per l’iconografia dei van Eyck,” 
L’ arte, 1940, 36. 

31. “Rogier van der Weyden und Jan van Eyck,” Pantheon, 
XXV/XXVI, 1940, 129. 

32. “Rogier van der Weyden’s Cambrai Altar,” Art Quarterly, 
Il, 1939, 57- 

3 De Kersttentoonstelling in Museum Boymans te Rot- 
terdam,” Maandblad voor beeldende Kunsten, xvii, 1940, 35. 

34. “The Este Portrait by Roger van der Weyden,” Journal 
of the Warburg Institute, 11, 1939/40, 165. 


35. “Pfeilspitzen als Wiirdezeichen,” Zeitschrift fur historische 
Waffen- und Kostémkunde, 1939, p. 218. 


Baltimore belongs, as E. P. Richardson observes,” 
to a type which appears several times, the earliest 
known instance being around 1480. He draws the 
tempting conclusion that these pictures preserve a 
famous prototype which he would like to assign to 
Roger. (One might also think of the MASTER OF 
FLEMALLE, to whom the character of the figure and 
composition are quite akin.) The Baltimore picture, 
according to Richardson, “recalls J. provost and 
coloristically the school of Antwerp.” The silver- 
point drawing of St. Zohn, by a pupil of Roger, care- 
fully following the same figure in the Braque trip- 
tych in the Louvre, is published by O. Weigmann.*? 

For pirK Bouts see Pantheon, xxv, 1940, 93 (criti- 
cal discussion of Schéne’s book by Baldass); the 
Bulletin of the Smith College Museum of Art, 1939, 
June (A. P. A. Vorenkamp discussing the newly ac- 
quired Drawing of a Young Man), and note 33. 

The document, found by M. Parmentier and pub- 
lished briefly in 1931, which establishes Seligenstadt 
near Frankfort as the birthplace of MEMLING, is repro- 
duced in the Connoisseur, civ, 1939, 186. A new 
Annunciation by Memling, exhibited in Bruges in 
1938, is recognized by F. Winkler to be the reverse of 
the two panels with donors in the Morgan Library, 
New York (Pantheon, xxv/xxvi, 1940, 249). 

VRANCKE VAN DER STOCKT, the recently identified 
Brussels artist, is fast becoming a convenient name 
for the less inspired works of Roger’s following. A. 
Venturi has attributed to him an Adoration of the 
Magi** (see note 30); Tolnay a large Annunciation 
(note 21); Wescher** a numerous and certainly homo- 
geneous group of drawings, probably from a sketch- 
book. The two drawings in Oxford formerly given to 
the master by Popham are attributed by Wescher 
to the BARBARA-MASTER. 

Wescher has also created a new anonymous artist 
whom he has baptized, not too happily, the MASTER 
OF THE PANELS OF SAINTS.*° The nucleus of his 
oeuvre consists of ten pictures of outspoken Brussels 
character, not unlike the style of cOLIJN DE COTER. 
The author accounts for the prolific workshop pro- 
duction in Brussels at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—which thrived by exploiting the heritage of 
Roger, van der Goes, and Bouts—by reference to the 
establishment in that city by Maximilian of a per- 
manent court with all its trappings. He also credits 
the flourishing Brussels tapestry manufacture with 
an influence on the style of such painters as the 
MASTER OF THE EMBROIDERED FOLIAGE. 

That at least some of the Flemish miniaturists of 
the fifteenth century were active as painters of panel 
pictures is the opinion of A. E. Popham.“ He at- 
tributes a small picture of the Virgin with Saints and 
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a Donor—possibly Charles the Bold—to PHILIPPE DE 
MAZEROLLES. He also lists four drawings by a fol- 
lower of this master and sees connections between his 
studio and that of Hugo van der Goes. 

The well-known Wierix engraving of St. Luke as 
Painter of the Virgin, inscribed as invented by 
massys, is thought by Luis Reis Santos® to preserve a 
composition by HUGO VAN DER GOES, not Massys. A 
drawing of the figure of the Saint (Koenigs collec- 
tion) is indeed clearly from van der Goes’ circle, al- 
though the attribution to the master himself, once 
suggested by I. Adler, is hardly tenable. Reis Santos 
claims to have found the left half of the original by 
van der Goes in the Museu des Janelas Verdes in 
Lisbon. To judge from the reproduction, the picture 
lacks the qualities and characteristic features of an 
authentic work by the great artist, but might reflect 
a lost original. One would have to assume either that 
Wierix was misinformed or that Massys had made a 
copy of the same picture. P. B. Cott’s suggestion® 
that an Ecce Homo in a private collection in Mar- 
seilles is the companion piece of a Mater Dolorosa by 
the MASTER OF THE MAGDALEN-LEGEND, recently be- 
queathed to Worcester, is not convincing. The 
Marseilles panel belongs to a famous type character- 
istic of the Bouts studio—especially AELBERT BOUTS 
—and was certainly painted by a different hand 
(see note 23). 

Stimmung und Inhalt of the art of GEERTGEN TOT 
SINT JANS (with notes on the iconography and the 
dates of his pictures) have been described by K. G. 
Boon.“ 

The growing interest in JEROME BOSCH as one of 
the most fascinating artists of the past is manifested 
by such articles as M. Brion’s “Le Singe de Dieu.’ 
Accompanied by some striking detail photographs, 
the article contains eloquent descriptions but ap- 
pears arbitrary and wordy when the author attempts 
to interpret Bosch’s paintings. He sees in the Garden 
of Terrestrial Delights the work of a “devil of incredi- 
ble genius, of an ape crazily more ingenious and fer- 
tile than He whom he imitates, humiliating the work 
of God.” Bosch is supposed not to have taken his 
own diadleries seriously. He creates “‘a new universe, 
so beautiful, happy and amusing that it is no longer 
necessary to dream of paradise,” or he depicts “the 
revolt of the (inanimate) objects whose ‘soul’ has 
been overlooked, making for hybrid creatures which 
announce the return to Chaos.”’ The article is full of 
such well-meaning formulations (expressed in gar- 
gantuan sentences) which remain just so many glit- 
tering generalities so long as they are not based on a 
“philological” study of the meaning of the individual 
features in the strange realm of the master’s works. 
For the chronology of Bosch’s work, L. von Baldass 
submits the theory that the early works show an 
archaic tendency related to the International Style. 


42. “A Lost Work of Massys and a Hitherto Unknown van 
der Goes,” Burlington Magazine, Lxxv, 1939, 162. 

43. “The Theodore T. and Mary G. Ellis Collection,” 
Worcester Art Museum Annual, tv, 1941, 20. 

44. “Geertgen tot sint Jans,” Pantheon, xxiv, 1939, 334- 

45. “Le Singe de Dieu—H. Bosch,” La Renaissance, xx1, 
1939, 17- 

46. “Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des H. Bosch,” Annuaire 
des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 1, 1938, 47. 


The morphology of Bosch’s demons is supposed to 
change from organic to arbitrarily composed types, 
paralleling a development from the “intelligibility” 
of such pictures as the Haywagon to the secretiveness 
of the Garden of Terrestrial Delights. The career of 
Bosch is divided into the conventional and conven- 
ient scheme of three periods, which does not prevent 
the author from dating the same picture (the Lisbon 
Temptation of Anthony) once in the middle and then 
again in the late period. To the list of drawings by 
Bosch which Baldass has compiled (Die Graphischen 
Kiinste, 1937), J. Rosenberg adds an interesting 
item.‘” It shows the heads of two Pharisees and two 
figures on the reverse which Rosenberg calls a 
“peculiar” rendering of 4dam and Eve. The latter 
scene would be less strange, however, if one recog- 
nizes the figure on the right to be the serpent, in 
analogy with van der Goes’s Fail of Man in Vienna. 
A discussion of Bosch’s drawings, not accessible to 
me at the time of writing, appeared in an article by 
J. G. van Gelder. A small, narrow panel in a pri- 
vate collection in Madrid, representing St. Chris- 
topher, is attributed to Bosch by D. Angulo.*® It is 
interesting iconographically: Christ is within the 
globe which the giant is carrying. Although Han- 
nema, in a letter to the Burlington Magazine (Lxxvi, 
1940, 132) admits that it might be an early work 
by Bosch, one would rather think it to be by an 
Antwerp painter, for instance the MASTER OF THE 
MARTYRDOM OF ST. JOHN. (For Bosch see also note 
15.) Spain is also the home of another early Dutch 
painting to which A. L. Mayer has devoted a short 
note.5° He denies W. Schéne’s contention that the 
triptych at Avila with scenes from the Passion is by a 
follower of David and emphasizes, correctly it seems, 
the Dutch character of the work. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Ever since Friedlander, in 1915, first gave sub- 
stance to the shadowy figure of the MASTER MICHIEL 
of old records, the painter has been one of the more 
interesting of the Flemings who preferred a migra- 
tory life to the staid respectability of the sedentary 
“Masters.” Besides going to Spain and the Nether- 
lands, he has been traced to Denmark and to Reval 
in the far Baltic. G. Gliick has published® a small 
Madonna and Child by the master which, he believes, 
confirms his earlier theory that Michiel was in Eng- 
land in the service of Catherine of Aragon, Princess 
of Wales. These somewhat loose strands of known 
and surmised data on the artist’s life have been 
woven into a clear and unexpected pattern in an arti- 
cle of fundamental importance by P. Johansen.® 
The author, consulting the archives of Liibeck and 
Reval, found a mine of information in a lawsuit 
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brought by Michiel against his stepfather in Reval 
in 1507. The most surprising facts that emerge from 
these documents are that the artist called himself 
Michel Sittow, that he was a native of Reval, where 
his father, Clawes van der Suttow, a painter of mixed 
German and Dutch stock, had settled in 1454. His 
mother was Swedish, from Finland. Michel was born 
ca. 1469 and probably went to Flanders as a youth, 
getting his training most likely in Bruges. His 
travels to Spain, his service to Isabella of Castile and 
later to Philip the Handsome are known. He re- 
turned to Reval in 1506 to sue his stepfather for 
embezzlement of his heritage. He won his case, 
settled in his native town, and was married in 1509. 
In 1514 he traveled again, in Denmark and then, in 
the service of Charles V, in the Netherlands. In 
1517 he returned to Reval to stay. He did some 
work for a local church, married a second time in 
1518, and was made alderman, a sign that he en- 
joyed the confidence of the burghers. In 1523 he ac- 
cepted the Reformed faith and died two years later, 
in 1525. Michel Sittow, burgher of Reval, is a differ- 
ent artist than the “Master Michiel” to whom we had 
become accustomed; he is not even a Flemish artist, 
properly speaking. Yet, on the evidence of his art, 
he definitely remains a member of the Flemish school, 
with just as much right to that title as Hans Mem- 
ling from Seligenstadt. That Memling actually was 
Sittow’s teacher, as is thought by Johansen and 
others, is less likely. The style of Sittow’s work 
points rather to Gerard David, who in 1484, just at 
the time Sittow may have gone to Bruges, had estab- 
lished himself as master in that city. Members of 
David’s school collaborated with Sittow in Reval. 
All we need now to make Sittow’s figure fully plastic 
is a self-portrait. Maybe we have it in a portrait 
which Valentiner attributed to the master. It is 
reproduced in an article by E. P. Richardson, who 
recognized convincingly the first large figural com- 
position by the master, a somewhat damaged Nativ- 
ity in the Wilstach collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum. It belongs to the type of night scene of 
which examples are known by G. David and others, 
and which Baldass considered to reflect a lost original 
by van der Goes. Richardson weighs, without a 
definite decision, the possibility of Master Michiel 
having been the “inventor” of the scheme. In the 
same article he gives credit to W. R. Valentiner for 
having attributed to the master two small portraits 
of men, one in the Haass collection in Detroit, the 
other in the Castello Sforzesco in Milan. The Detroit 
picture had formerly been called Gossart, and it is 
this picture which—it would seem—conceivably 
could be a self-portrait of the artist. Richardson has 
also discussed the picture of the Magdalen, sup- 
posedly a portrait of Catherine of Aragon by 
“Michiel,” which was given to the Detroit Institute 
of Arts.** The same author has made known® a 
small St. Magdalen by qa. massys recently acquired 
by the Detroit Institute of Arts, and he discusses in 
this connection the artist’s style and character in 

53. “Three Paintings by Master Michiel,” Art Quarterly, 1, 
1939, 103. 

54. “Catherine of Aragon as the Magdalen by Master Mi- 
chiel,” Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, x1x, 1940, 82. 

55. “Quentin Massys,” Art Quarterly, 1v, 1941, 163. 


general, using other works by the master in this 
country for illustration. The worthwhile problem of 
Massys’ contribution to the design of tapestries has 
been approached by W. Schéne.** He thinks that 
Massys’ main activity in this field was before he be- 
came a painter exclusively, and accordingly he dates 
all the tapestries in the years 1495 to 1505. Two 
small pictures of the Virgin, in Tours and Le Mans, 
have been added to Massys’ oeuvre by Grete Ring.*” 
Two fragments, given to him in the same article, 
seem to be closer to provost or the MAITRE DE ST. 
sanGc. Miss Ring has also discovered two panels by 
provost which—with three others known before— 
belong to a lost altarpiece on whose main leaf ap- 
peared the unusual combination of an Adoration of 
the Magi and Tobias and the Angel. 
To the small number of genuine works of pP. 
Huys, R. L. Delevoy has added about a dozen more.** 
It becomes more and more clear that the Lower 
Rhenish regions must be considered to have been an 
important artistic center in the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. M. J. Friedlander has led 
us into this field in an interesting study®® starting 
with a drawing of a Nativity in Leningrad which be- 
fore had been thought, by M. Dobroklonsky, to be 
by B. BRUYN, but which Friedlander—with better 
reasons—assigns to JAN JOEST OF CALCAR, a drawing 
by whom has not been known before. He then re- 
capitulates our knowledge of Jan Joest, adding on 
the basis of F. Witte’s researches a few data to the 
summary in Volume 1x of his Altniederlandische 
Malerei. Jan Joest was born in Wesel, ca. 1450/55, 
where Derik Baegert—the former Duenwege!—was 
active as the leading artist between 1476-1500. (See 
Th. Rensing, Westfalen, 1937.) Jan Joest was per- 
haps related to Baegert; B. Bruyn, on the other hand, 
born possibly in Haarlem, may have been Jan Joest’s 
son-in-law. He certainly studied under Joest, as did 
Joos van Cleves. The result seems to be that in the 
period under consideration Cologne, already yielding 
some importance to Utrecht (see note 8), was hardly 
superior as a center of art to towns like Wesel, Cal- 
car, Xanten, and Cleves. 
Margaretta Salinger sensitively describes a Last 
Judgment by Joos VAN CLEVES, acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. She dates this work, 
unique in the artist’s oeuvre so far as the subject goes 
but not very original in treatment, in the decade of 
1520-30; it surely was done close to 1530 if not later. 
Comments on the problem GossART-VAN ORLEY, 
with regard to their drawings, are to be found in J. 
Rosenberg’s note on an early Adoration of the Magi 
by Gossart in the Robert Lehman collection. 
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The common practice of Flemish artists to use 
Diirer’s prints as models has been observed by H. 
Tietze® in two new instances: a Madonna attributed 
to PATINIR, in the Memorial Art Gallery at Rochester 
(based on B. 38) and a picture in the Zagreb Gallery 
(utilizing the woodcut B. 107). The landscape back- 
ground in both works is independent of the model. 
The Rest on the Flight into Egypt, an acquisition of the 
Stockholm Museum, reproduced as by Patinir in 
Nationalmusei Arsbok, 1939, 159, is more likely by a 
follower of Joos van Cleves. (See also note 25.) 

C. van der Wetering’s theory (Die Entwicklung der 
niederlandischen Landschaftsmalerei vom Anfang des 
16. Fh. bis zur Fahrhundertmitte, Berlin, 1938) that 
the Dutch cultivated the intimate landscape (Nah- 
landschaft) in contrast to the comprehensive views 
(Weltlandschaft) of the Flemish is strongly attacked 
by F. Corbet. He warns against the frequent mis- 
take of writing history along the lines of modern po- 
litical boundaries for times when these lines of demar- 
cation did not exist, and he points out inconsistencies 
in Wetering’s own theory. Instead he emphasizes, 
perhaps too rigorously, the cultural unity (Aw/turge- 
meinschaft) of the whole northern and southern 
Netherlands. Popham, in a review of Wetering’s 
book (Burlington Magazine, Lxxv, 1939, 136) points 
out the contribution of the Dutch J. Bosch to the 
genesis of the Flemish Weltlandschaft. 

If the date 1511, read by E. and L. Larsen-Roman™ 
on a landscape by HERRI MET DE BLES in Namur, is 
genuine, it would mean the collapse of Friedlander’s 
theory that de Bles is identical with HERRY PATINIR 
who became master only in 1535. However, Fried- 
lander came to the rescue of his thesis and ques- 
tioned with good reason the reliability of the early 
date (Oud Holland, tv, 1940, 78). 

I have not seen G. J. Hoogewerff’s article on 
MATTHYS WELLENS DE COcK.® 

The life of yAcoB VAN UTRECHT has been studied 
and his work considerably enlarged by M. J. Fried- 
lander,® who had omitted this master from his 4/t- 
niederlandische Malerei, and by J. J. de Mesquita.®” 
Friedlander knows twenty-one portraits by the mas- 
ter (of which de Mesquita eliminated one as the work 
of the Liibeck painter H. Kemmer), and on the evi- 
dence of the signed triptych of 1520 in Riga attributes 
to him sixteen altarpieces and devotional pictures. 
He describes with his customary economy and preci- 
sion the somewhat wooden and unimaginative style 
of this painter. Despite his name, Jacob van Utrecht 
is obviously Antwerp-trained, where he appears in 
the Liggeren between 1506 and 1512. He was later 
active in Liibeck. J. J. de Mesquita, besides furnish- 
ing welcome additional information on several of 
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the pictures in Friedlander’s list, endeavors to show 
what the artist did between the years 1512 and 1519 
when he appeared in Liibeck. In that connection, de 
Mesquita attributes to Jacob van Utrecht a large 
triptych of 1513 with the Descent from the Cross in 
the center, which is in Géttingen and which had 
hitherto been believed to be by a Lower Rhenish 
master. Certain iconographic features (St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux asleep in the Nativity, and as witness 
for the Virgin’s motherhood) make it likely that it 
was painted for a Cistercian abbey or church. A 
somewhat later date is given by the author to two 
panels, painted on both sides, with incidents from 
the life of St. Bernard, which came from Gross- 
Sankt Martin in Cologne and are now in the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum and Schleissheim respectively. 
De Mesquita identified the tower of the Cathedral 
of Utrecht in both the Liibeck triptych (of which 
Friedlander had given only the donors to Jacob van 
Utrecht) and the Schleissheim panel, using these ob- 
servations as additional arguments for the plea that 
the hand of Jacob is recognizable in all these works. 
The oeuvre resulting from these attributions is none 
too homogeneous. 

According to Marcantonio Michiel, one of the three 
artists responsible for the Breviarium Grimani was a 
certain “Livino da Anversa.”’ J. Duverger® has found 
documents concerning a painter LIEVEN MUEKENS 
of Antwerp who may have been the same artist. 
Duverger has also identified a view of Antwerp in the 
background of one of the miniatures (St. George), 
which for archaeological reasons yields a date of 
between 1510 and 1514 for the execution of that 
particular page. J. Leeuwenberg®® connects some 
drawings in Bremen and in a private collection with 
the pictures of Christ in the Winepress and the Seven 
Sacraments in the Onze Lieve Vrouwekerk at Aar- 
schot and adds convincingly a sketch (Foachim and 
the Angel) for a stained glass window in Amsterdam, 
hitherto considered to be by DIRCK VELLERT, as a 
work of the same hand. New evidence on the filiation 
of BENSON’s style in the schools of Segovia in Spain is 
published by the Marquis of Lozoya,” especially 
with reference to an altar in Carbonero el Mayor 
consisting of twenty-two panels. Ninfa Valvo de- 
scribed a Nursing Madonna before a Landscape by 
ISENBRANDT in the M. H. de Young Museum in San 
Francisco." The picture is almost identical, though 
reversed and apparently of superior quality, with a 
painting in the Ryerson Collection at Chicago and 
both are based on a Rest on the Flight into Egypt by 
David in the Bache Collection in New York. (See 
also note 2.) 

E. Pelinck recognizes’? Old Leyden in two architec- 
tural views in the background of the two portraits of 
1518 in Brussels which Friedlander had attributed to 
Engelbrechtsz., thus strengthening the attribution. 
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(I have not seen this article but owe a reference to it 
to a note on the same subject in Oudheidkundig 
Faarboek, 1940, p. 49.) A note on a drawing of the 
circle of Engelbrechtsz. is found in Fahrbuch der 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, ix, 1939, 46. 

An Antwerp altar in Vardnas, Sweden, with the 
Last Supper on its main panel, is cited by Roosval™ 
as proof of the influence of Engelbrechtsz. on the 
school of the Antwerp Mannerists. The similarities, 
however, are hardly enough to warrant such conclu- 
sions. An unknown Dutch artist of the early six- 
teenth century is credited by Valentiner with a paint- 
ing found in St. Louis by W. Born.” The subject is 
the comparatively rare scene of Christ Nailed to the 
Cross. A. Noach™ proved that Andries Boelens was 
the donor of the Nativity by JacoB CORNELISZz. in 
Naples and argues for a date of 1512 for the impor- 
tant panel. The hitherto missing first leaf of the 
famous woodcut series of the Counts of Holland by 
Jacob Cornelisz., discovered in Karlsruhe, is pub- 
lished by W. Nijhoff.”6 It gives the date of 1518 for 
the series. A drawing with soldiers and huntsmen is 
attributed to the same master by A. E. Popham.” 
For Jacob Cornelisz. see also Connoisseur, civ, 1939, 
264 and note 23. The oeuvre of a minor Dutch artist, 
related to Geertgen, the Master of Alkmaar, and 
Jacob Cornelisz. is collected by K.G. Boon® under the 
name of the MASTER OF THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE OF 
THE NOSTITZ COLLECTION. Some ornamental designs 
of 1533 on the vaults of the Princekapel in Breda 
show Renaissance motives derived from engravings 
by LUCAS VAN LEYDEN, according to J. Por.”* For the 
influence of Lucas van Leyden on the French enam- 
eler P. Reymond, see Yournal of the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, U1, 1939, 77- 

The problem of the elusive AERTGEN VAN LEYDEN, 
which has been attracting scholars at various inter- 
vals, is taken up once again, and more ambitiously 
than ever, by J. Q. van Regteren Altena.”® His elab- 
orate studies, published in four parts, are full of 
interesting suggestions and are particularly valuable 
for an index of all the works with which the name of 
the artist has ever been connected since van Man- 
der’s time. It does not succeed, however, in being 
a convincing reconstruction of the oeuvre of the mas- 
ter, whose amiable though somewhat weak nature is 
one of the unforgettable character studies in van 
Mander’s “Lives.” 

At the beginning of Aertgen’s work, van Regteren 
Altena puts a Nativity at Night (often wrongly called 
a Lucas van Leyden), of which four versions are 
known. He considers this picture to be the Nativity 
by Aertgen mentioned in F. Francken’s (1617) and 
Rubens’ inventories, because it appears in a gallery 
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picture which F. Francken painted. Starting from 
this work, van Regteren Altena builds up, exclusively 
on stylistic evidence, a very large oeuvre. He annexes 
for his master the complete files of works of two 
anonymous Leyden artists whom Wescher has called 
the “Master of 1527” and the “Master of the Mira- 
cles of the Apostles” (Oud Holland, 1928 and 1934), 
as well as the Sermon in a Church in Amsterdam, the 
three related works in Hampton Court, and a very 
interesting genre picture, Trik-Trak Game (art mar- 
ket). The last group, which may very well be by 
Aertgen, raises the question of three woodcuts be- 
longing to, but stylistically different from, the 
Stomme Passie by Jacob Cornelisz., the large S. Rey- 
nuut woodcut, and other woodcuts obviously by the 
same hand but not mentioned by van Regteren Al- 
tena. He accepts, on the other hand, a drawing in 
Darmstadt which is signed a. v. LEYDEN but whose 
style seems inconsistent with the first groups, beyond 
the degree to be expected with the impressionable 
master. More convincing are three pictures with 
scenes from the Passion in Leyden, which represent 
the period in which Aertgen absorbed Heemskerck’s 
style. Van Regteren Altena tops the list by re-at- 
tributing to Aertgen the pictures and drawings given 
by Winkler to Abraham Schoepfer; he attributes the 
“Germanic” features of these works to an entirely 
hypothetical trip by Aertgen to southern Germany, 
before 1530. To support (?) the attribution of the 
main work of that group, the picture in Leningrad, 
he points out that one of the music-making angels in 
that painting plays the Dwarsfluit, an instrument of 
which Aertgen was fond, according to van Mander. 
Worth considering is the author’s contention that the 
naked figures in the Round Passion (representing the 
“Scorel” period in Aertgen’s development) contain a 
satirical reference to the “nudist” sectarians of 
Amsterdam of 1534. 

SCOREL’S oeuvre has been enlarged by an Ecce Homo, 
a subject not found in any other known work of the 
artist, by H. A. Schmid, who publishes in the same 
article®® a Last Supper as school of Scorel, although it 
is clearly closer to the school of Jacob Cornelisz. 
To the group of HEEMSKERCK’s early portraits which 
Miss de Jonge “‘amputated”’ from the body of Scorel 
in 1932 (cf. for this problem P. Wescher in Fahrbuch 
der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, .1x, 1938, 218), 
the same author adds a very beautiful example, a 
portrait of a young woman recently discovered in 
Kinard County, Tyrone, Eire.*' It is closely related 
to the portrait of Anna Bicker-Codde of 1529 and 
tends to confirm the attribution of the whole group 
to Heemskerck. The stylistic gulf which separates 
Heemskerck’s early works from those of his later 
years can be measured by comparing this portrait 
with the drawing of Cornelius’ Servant, signed and 
dated 1573 and published by Liesel Maller.* It be- 
longs to a large series of drawings for the Acts of the 
Apostles most of which are in Copenhagen. The 
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drawing shows clearly that it was to be used for an 
engraving, since all the figures act as lefthanders. 
However, only seventeen drawings of the series were 
actually engraved. 

That the oeuvre of Scorel is inflated with works 
other than those of Heemskerck seems to be the 
opinion of J. G. van Gelder. In his paper for the 
Fifteenth Congress on the History of Art in London®™ 
he builds up the youthful career of c. Buys 11 with 
works formerly given to Scorel or his circle, notably 
the impressive Good Samaritan of the Derkinderen 
collection in Amsterdam (reproduced in Pantheon, 
XXIV, 1939, 306). In the same paper he considers the 
youth of j. c. VERMEYEN, to whom he ascribes a 
triptych in Antwerp “in the manner of Aertgen van 
Leyden” (?). Some good details of the Landing of 
Imperial Troops before La Goulette, published by 
J. M. Giner y Pantoya,* give an adequate idea of the 
beauty of the tapestries based on Vermeyen’s draw- 
ings of the conquest of Tunis. Another record of 
Vermeyen’s famous trip to Africa in the retinue of 
Charles V, the etched portrait of Malay Ahmad, is, 
according to the author of this review,® likely to be a 
reversed copy of a portrait painted by the master 
which in 1642 appeared in the estate of Herman de 
Neyt, and of which Rubens made a copy. An un- 
known drawing for a stained glass window by Davip 
joris, the famous Anabaptist, done after 1544 in 
Basel, is published by F. Théne.* 

Although his main thesis is hardly tenable (and in- 
deed was immediately refuted in bulk by John Pope- 
Hennessy, Burlington Magazine, Lxxv1, 1940, 31) the 
article by N. Beetson CORNELIS ANTHONISZ. (TEUNIS- 
sEN)*’ has a definite value because of the material 
which he published in it. He attributes to the master 
a group of little-studied works of large dimensions in 
Hampton Court. In the hands of Beets, Cornelis 
Anthonisz., who had been known from many wood- 
cuts and drawings but by only one painting (the 
well-known group-portrait of 1533 in Amsterdam), 
grows into one of the most prolific painters of his pe- 
riod and one of the most unequal. Next to rather 
mediocre works appear masterpieces like the Young 
Gentleman in Red in Hampton Court, a portrait that 
surpasses Holbein in vigor and coloristic brilliance, 
though not in depth of characterization and precise 
workmanship. That the artist who did this master- 
piece should have been the same who executed the 
sober and somewhat pedestrian group-portrait is 
hard to believe. Moreover, one of the most striking 
features of all the known works of Teunissen are the 
very prominent signatures, revealing the master 
as one who was proud of each piece of work. It seems 
somewhat strange that a man so inclined should have 
hidden his most important works behind the veil of 
modest anonymity. The paintings which Beets has 
credited to Teunissen are (1) The Battle of Terwaen, 
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(2) The Meeting of Henry VIII and Maximilian in 
1513 at Tournay and Terwaen, (3) The Meeting of 
Henry VIII and Francis I in 1520, (4) The Departure 
of Henry VIII from Dover in 1520. Beets supports 
his attributions with woodcuts of similar subjects 
which Teunissen did at various intervals in his life- 
time. In fact, he made a woodcut of the siege of 
Terwaen, the background of which agrees almost liter- 
ally with the picture in Hampton Court—a fact 
which could easily be interpreted to prove the oppo- 
site of Beets’s theory. Very informative, on the 
other hand, are Beets’s discussions of the historical 
events recorded in the pictures. In the second part 
of his article, he lists a large number of portraits as 
works of Teunissen. Besides the Young Gentleman in 
Red he cites two portraits of Reynout III of Bred- 
erode in Vianen and in Amsterdam; a group of four 
portraits whose relationship with each other has been 
observed before by Constable and Collins-Baker; the 
portraits of Thomas Gresham of 1544 in Mercers’ 
Hall, London; of Lord Delaware, National Gallery, 
London; of William Fitzwilliam, Cambridge; two 
portraits of Henry VIII and three of Edward VI (one 
of which, not noticed by Beets, is a copy of the por- 
trait of the youthful king by Holbein in the Bache 
Collection); also the curious “perspective”’ portrait 
of Edward VI of 1546 together with the related 
woodcuts, Geisberg 1197 (E. Sch6n), and another 
woodcut, Death and the Rich Man; and finally, two 
wall-paintings formerly in Cowdry but burnt in the 
eighteenth century and known only from engravings 
by James Basire. Using this motley group, Beets 
outlines Teunissen’s development and touches rather 
perfunctorily on the question of an Italian influence 
from Girolamo di Tommaso da Treviso, who was in 
England but of whom no portraits are known to 
exist. 

A portrait of George, Duke of Clarence, the brother 
of Edward IV and Richard III, is identified by S. H. 
Steinberg** as one of a group which according to 
Vertue was painted by LucAS CORNELISZ. DE KOCK 
(1495-1552). Four other pictures of the group are 
still in existence. (See also note 26.) F. M. Kelly 
asserts in a forcefully worded article®® that a three- 
quarter-length portrait of a man in armor in Buck- 
ingham Palace is neither Alexander Farnese nor done 
by A. KEY, but represents Emmanuel Philibert of 
Savoy and was done by ANTHONIS MOR. An entry in 
Vandervoort’s catalogue of the collection of Charles 
I may pertain to this picture. If one had expected a 
portraitist of the power of A. Mor to be equally out- 
standing as a painter of historical pieces, one is due 
for a sad disappointment. A Crucifixion in the Prado, 
signed by Mor and dated 1573," is a rather empty 
and conventional work, with its three figures aspir- 
ing towards, but not achieving, a monumental ef- 
fect. That representatives of the main camps in- 
volved in the great religious struggles of the late six- 
teenth century were portrayed by FRANS POURBUS in 
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the large altarpiece of 1571, Christ among the Doctors, 
is the main thesis of a carefully written article by 
Simone Bergmans.* On the Catholic side she finds— 
in the roles of Jewish priests—Viglius d’Aytta de 
Suichem, the moderate counselor of Charles V, 
Charles himself, Philip II, Don Hernando de Toledo, 
the son of Alba, Cornelis Jansen, first bishop of 
Ghent, and others. The Reformed faith is represented 
by Calvin and Jean d’Hembyze, the leader of Ghent’s 
Protestants. Miss Bergmans believes also that a 
similar division can be observed in the portraits 
which appear on the wing in the Baptism of Christ, 
with Pourbus’ self-portrait and that of his wife 
Suzanne Floris appearing on the side of the Reformed. 
F. FLORIS’ portrait is identified on the other wing 
which contains the Circumcision. While some of the 
identifications remain hypothetical, and many figures 
are not yet clearly recognized at all, Miss Bergmans’ 
article is a valuable contribution to the iconography 
of the later sixteenth century. 

With regard to Frans FLORIS himself, the same au- 
thor has taken sides with those who emphasize the 
importance of Fontainebleau for the development of 
the Flemish Renaissance.” She stresses in particular 
Floris’ dependence on the literature of his time, es- 
pecially on Jean Lemaire, using for demonstration 
lost cycles reconstructed on the basis of engravings. 
In the article previously mentioned, Miss Bergmans 
called attention to the medal by Jonghelinck which 
determines the actual birth-date of Floris as 1520. 
A new acquisition for the Detroit Institute of Art, 
Two Court (?) Fools, published by Friedlander as by 
Lambert Lombard, has been attributed, hardly more 
convincingly, to Floris by E. P. Richardson.* 

A drawing of Charity, in Basel, was executed by 
Vincent Sellaer, as M. Pfister-Burkhalter demon- 
strates.** He remarks on the stylistic connections 
with the circle of Michelangelo, but not on the queer 
iconography, which is more in keeping with the tra- 
ditional image of Voluptas than with Caritas. A bold 
hypothesis about a colorful painting in Cold Overton 
Hall, Oakham, is submitted by A. C. Sewter.% He 
maintains that the painting contains a record of a 
festivity of 1575 at Kenilworth in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth, and that it was painted by m. 
GHEERARDTS THE ELDER (of whom only one work, a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth at Welbeck Abbey, is 
known to exist). H. M. Hake of the National Por- 
trait Gallery has rejected Sewter’s identification of 
persons and localities (Burlington Magazine, Lxxv1, 
1940, 166) and has thus cut all the ground from un- 
der his article. E. P. Richardson comments® on a 
new acquisition of the Detroit Institute of Art, a 
painting by MARC GHEERARDTS THE YOUNGER. It 
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represents a dead woman of elderly features lying in 
bed—a good example of this not infrequent type (the 
earliest examples of which, to my knowledge, date 
from the fifteenth century), which would deserve a 
closer study. 

The most striking recent discovery for PIETER 
BRUEGEL, the small Tower of Badel, now in the van 
Beuningen collection, Rotterdam, is analyzed by 
Charles de Tolnay.*” In contrast to G. Gliick, de Tol- 
nay argues convincingly for a late date (ca. 1568) for 
this beautiful picture, on account of its greater unity 
and simplicity, and increased delicacy of color and 
details as compared to the Vienna picture. Less 
acceptable is his suggestion that M. van Valcken- 
borch’s Dresden Tower of Babel preserves in general 
outlines the third painting of the subject which 
Bruegel is known to have made for Giulio Clovio. 
In a note, Tolnay calls attention to a passage in Ten- 
iers’ Thédtre de Peintures which all but confirms his 
theory that the cycle of the months in Vienna never 
consisted of more than six pieces. Leo van Puyvelde 
has proved, with reproductions of details, that 
the Massacre of the Innocents in the collection of 
Baron Descamps in Brussels is superior to the ver- 
sion in Vienna. He traces the picture hypothetically 
to the collection of Emperor Rudolf II, in which a 
picture by Bruegel of this subject was mentioned. 
For the reproduction and recent history of another 
newly discovered work supposed to be by Bruegel, a 
Flight into Egypt, see Connoisseur, c1v, 1939, 115 
and 171, and Pantheon, xxiv, 1939, 278. Jedlicka’s 
book on Bruegel has been extensively reviewed: by 
H. Schrade (Das Werk des Kiinstlers, 1939, 420), who 
believes the church in the background of the Blind 
in Naples to be the spiritual center of the picture; by 
Hartlaub (Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik, xx x11, 1939, 62); 
by A. E. Popham (Burlington Magazine, Lxx1v, 1939, 
146) who considers it lacking in understanding of 
Bruegel’s humor; and with skeptical reservations by 
F. Wirtenberger (Zeitschrift fir Kunstgeschichte, 
VIII, 1939, 227). 

An amusing aspect of Flemish folklore is com- 
municated by Margaretta Salinger in her analysis of 
the Whitsun-Bride, a signed painting by PIETER 
BRUEGEL THE YOUNGER acquired by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum.*® The Worcester Art Museum has 
purchased a scene of considerable historical interest: 
The Demolition of the Citadel of Antwerp by the 
burghers of the city in 1577. P. B. Cott discusses the 
historical background of the picture with great thor- 
oughness.! On stylistic grounds, he gives the work 
tO MARTEN VAN CLEVE, by whom one such painting 
is mentioned in an entry in an inventory of 1642. 
Several replicas or copies of the picture are known. 
For Marten van Cleve, see also Oberrheinische Kunst, 
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1939, 182 (new picture at the Stadel Institut, Frank- 
furt: 4 Visit in the Farmhouse). 

MARTEN VAN VALCKENBORCH, the less known of 
the two brothers van Valckenborch, is the object of a 
study—the first ever devoted to him—by A. Laes.! 
The author sums up our knowledge of the two broth- 
ers (lately increased from documents, by Coninckx, 
Goris, and Zuelch). To Laes’s list of works of Lucas 
must be added the two signed and dated pictures in 
the collection of the New York Historical Society. 
Laes is able to add to the catalogue of Marten’s 
oeuvre eight pictures, among which a Tower of Babel 
at Chateau Gaesbeek near Brussels figures promi- 
nently. He describes the art of Marten as that of a 
conservative and more or less isolated figure—under- 
rating, it would seem, Marten’s dependence on Lucas 
and on Hans Bol. 

The drawing of a Peasants’ Kermess by Davip 
VINCKBOONS, dated 1602, the model for many paint- 
ings and engravings by other masters, has been pub- 
lished by J. Sthyr.’* In the same magazine, A. H. 
Scott-Elliot has written on a drawing with a some- 
what fantastic view of the Martinswand by Tosias 
VERHAECHT.’% A few drawings by mannerist sculp- 
tors and painters of the late sixteenth century have 
been identified, in addition to those mentioned above 
(see note 26). Further articles on drawings dea! with 
a large sheet in red chalk, and two studies in black 
chalk by spRANGER, by whom Niederstein knew only 
pen-drawings;!™ an Angel for an Annunciation by 
PIETER DE WITTE; a sketch of a Hercules with a 
signed dedication of 1615 by ADRIAEN DE vriEs;!% 
and an early Adoration of the Shepherds, dated 1592, 
by another artist of the Rudolphian circle, the Ger- 
man JOSEPH HEINTZ, published by Lisa Schiiren- 
berg.107 

The evidence submitted by A. de Hevesy*®® in 
order to prove an influence of L. TOEPUT (Ppozzo- 
SERRATO) on Jacques Callot is not sufficient to bear 
out the thesis. 

The student interested in early Flemish painting 
and drawing can not neglect the literature on con- 
temporary tapestry weaving and designs for stained 
glass windows. Many of the great artists con- 
tributed signally to the development of these arts. 

The name of JEAN LE TAVERNIER is linked with a 
tapestry fragment in the Metropolitan Museum by 
J. J. Rorimer,!®® who considers the piece part of a 
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series made ca. 1472~—74 for Charles the Bold. Its 
subject, taken from the Trojan Wars, was popular 
with the Burgundian Dukes. The same author re- 
ports"° that researches of P. Rolland and Miss Crick- 
Kuntziger prove that the tapestry of the Seven 
Sacraments, in the Metropolitan Museum since 1907, 
was presented by PASQUIER GRENIER, the leading 
merchant weaver of his time, to S. Quentin at Tour- 
nay in 1475. A Tournay tapestry, Hunting Rabbits 
with Ferrets, from the Hearst collection, recently 
added to the collections in the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum at San Francisco, may also come 
from Pasquier Grenier’s shop, according to Elisabeth 
Moses." The author refers to other tapestries with 
such scenes and reflects on the possible meaning of 
the genre. Miss M. Crick-Kuntziger, in one of her 
well-informed and critical studies, discusses"? two 
large tapestries from ARNOLD POISSONIER’S manufac- 
tory and weighs the possibility of crediting ANTHONIN 
FERRET with the design of them, at least in part. A 
Brussels series of Tristram and Yseult is discussed by 
H. C. Marillier (Apollo, xxix, 1939, 184) and F. 
Kieslinger (Belvedere, x11, 1938/39, 83). See also 
Connoisseur, CV, 1940, 187 for early Flemish tapes- 
tries in the Hearst collection. 

An article whose chief interest lies in its informa- 
tion on guilds and their relationship to art is con- 
tributed by J. Helbig."* He publishes two fragments 
of stained glass from S. Rombouts in Malines, repre- 
senting St. Adrian and St. Gommaire; the representa- 
tions of both soldier-saints were commissioned for the 
chapel of the halberd-manufacturers. The style, to 
judge from the reproductions, is related to J. VAN 
RILLAER. Five Flemish stained-glass windows with 
armorial designs dating from 1505, in the Cloisters 
at New York, have been discussed by S. H. Stein- 
berg.“4 In a letter to the Burlington Magazine 
(Lxxv, 1939, 42), J. Helbig picks from the four names 
suggested by Steinberg as possible authors that of 
NICOLAS ROMBOUTS, and gives reasons for this theory. 

A large group of stained-glass windows with full- 
length figures of a typical ““Antwerp”’ style have been 
connected, without sufficient reason, with the name 
of GALYON HONE, king’s glazier from 1517, though 
Flemish by birth."® E. Pelinck reproduces an inter- 
esting cycle of stained-glass windows from a private 
house in Leiden, done in 1543, but now lost." They 
are known by virtue of faithful copies by G. J. Bos 
made at the time of their removal in 1846. J. Q. van 
Regteren Altena is able to identify two panes of this 
decoration and two drawings connected with it. He 
proposes DIRCK CRABETH as the author. 
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A famous piece of armor in the British Museum, 
recently cleaned and reproduced by T. D. Kendrick,™ 
deserves the attention of students of early Flemish 
painting. It is a shield with two figures painted on 
it, of a marked Flemish, perhaps Brussels style, ca. 
1470/80, and of high artistic merit. 

JULIUS S, HELD 
Barnard College 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
SINCE 1880, 1938-42 


The historian of contemporary painting and sculp- 
ture has a dual objective: the silhouetting of links be- 
tween the art of today and the art of the past; and 
the indication of an “environment,” or texture of 
associations, for the work of art in its own time. In 
other words, the art historian should lay the founda- 
tion for understanding the language of the artist. It 
is true that the direct emotional response of the ob- 
server to the work of art is the sole necessary factor 
for aesthetic enjoyment. But one of the commonest 
barriers to a response on the part of many observers 
to the painting and sculpture of our time is the diffi- 
culty they have in seeing the link between the more 
individual contemporary expressions and accepted 
traditional art. Similarly, a failure to appreciate the 
associations which exist between a pictorial or sculp- 
tural expression and the ideas, events, and interests 
of the age which produced that expression weakens 
the observer’s response to it; he is left, as a result, 
with an impression that the artist is wilfully esoteric, 
that his work is an isolated phenomenon having no 
serious link with man’s cther activities, and that it 
plays no part in the general movements of the human 
spirit. 

Again, every true artist expresses himself in a fresh 
personal idiom. The broad fundamental means to 
aesthetic stimulation may remain the same, but the 
surface-clothing of expression changes from hand to 
hand. In contemporary art, because of our closeness 
to the phenomenon, the abruptness of change is often 
disconcerting. In fact it frequently discourages seri- 
ous consideration on the part of students and ob- 
servers who are more accustomed to that appearance 
of smooth transition from idiom to idiom which dis- 
tance lends the older art. In the case of painting and 
sculpture, familiarity with a new idiom can grow only 
with “looking.” But a recognition of the links be- 
tween today’s idioms and those of the past will in 
turn help us over the difficulties presented by the 
wide variations in the former—may perhaps even 
hold our minds open for the examination of further 
“strangeness” which must come in the future. Fur- 
thermore, the indication of an “environment” or 
texture of associations for works in their own period 
will often bring out many fundamental relations be- 
tween today’s vernacular and the more familiar art 
of the past. 

An historical approach of this sort is not only valu- 
able for encouraging an appreciation of contempo- 
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rary art, it is essential as a foundation for any sound 
critical estimate of the work of the period. This, 
therefore, is the task that the contemporary art- 
writer, both historian and critic, should feel himself 
duty-bound to undertake. It should be undertaken 
seriously, sensitively, open-mindedly, inquisitively, 
imaginatively. The historian’s concern is with what 
is present in works of art and why it is there. This 
necessitates a systematic analysis of works of art and 
the circumstances in which they came into being. 
The critic should approach the work of art directly, 
at first even narrowly, his prime objective being a 
drastic analysis of its sculptural or pictorial struc- 
ture. The ideal historical critic will seek out the 
threads of factual and intellectual history which con- 
nect the artist with the incidents of his own life, with 
the “thought” and “interests” of his age, and with 
the contemporary and earlier artists in the same 
“school” or “tradition.”! Till such spadework has 
been done, we cannot have a sound critical view of 
the contemporary period. 

The logical place to look for published work along 
these lines would be in the field of periodical litera- 
ture. Here fugitive pieces, interesting for their in- 
timate associations with the period, find ready place: 
personal items, exhibition notes, group manifestoes, 
replies to questionnaires on set themes pertinent to 
the art problems of the day, and the like. European 
reviews such as the Cahiers d’art, the XX* Siécle and 
especially the smaller, short-lived coterie organs 
which have been so common throughout the last five 
decades in Europe, are often rich in such sources. In 
fact an extremely valuable work toward the docu- 
mentation of contemporary developments could be 
done in a systematic organization of the materials 
such publications provide. But besides these fugitive 
notes, one would expect in some of the regular peri- 
odicals frequent retrospective surveys of influential 
developments in the field of art (still fresh in the 
memories of so many writers), as well as more serious 
critical efforts to place contemporary or recent works 
of art within their historical pattern. 

Unfortunately, when we examine the periodical 
literature of the last four years, the work bearing on 
contemporary painting and sculpture is not gratify- 
ing. It is true that for several years we have seen an 
enforced reduction of the formerly important con- 
tribution of Central Europe; and the war situation 
since 1939 has made itself felt in all quarters. But 
the real trouble is more deeply seated. The fact is, 
most periodical literature in this field takes the char- 
acter of impressionist appreciation, partisan polem- 
ics, or “‘log-rolling.” We find very little writing on 
painting or sculpture which has been undertaken 
either from the point of view of building up a serious 
link with the traditional past, or the creation of a 
suggestive texture of associations for the work of 
art in its own time. Consequently very little pub- 
lished criticism of contemporary art, even outside the 
field of periodical literature, has been able to take the 
long historical view. The modern period is commonly 
seen as isolated from all art prior to the French 
Revolution. The only serious links essayed are with- 
in this isolated region. The result is most often an 
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arbitrary pigeon-holing, or a dry formal analysis 
which disregards any relationship of contemporary 
art to the broad movement of the human spirit which 
the consideration of a work within its environment 
might provide. 

The problem, therefore, that confronts the his- 
torian of contemporary art is the poverty of serious 
research into the roots and associations of contempo- 
rary expression. A wide codperation of investigators 
along the lines indicated above is essential before a 
sufficient quantity of working materials is available 
out of which to attempt to construct a sound con- 
sideration of contemporary trends. But while the 
periodical literature of the last four years has not 
been rich in serious critical or historical considera- 
tions of contemporary art, several items have ap- 
peared which are valuable for the general picture. 

We have for example XX°* Siécle and Cahiers d’ art 
continuing publication until the close of 1939 and 
the first months of 1940. Minotaure, the most elabo- 
rate organ dedicated to Surrealist interests, had, it is 
true, ceased publication previous to 1938. However, 
the Spring of 1942 saw the appearance of VVV, 
which promises to pursue the ideological lines, 
brought up to date, of the earlier Surrealist publica- 
tions. Before the appearance of V/V/V the poets’ 
“news sheet,” View, had extended the hospitality of 
its pages to Surrealist artists and writers. Cahiers 
d@’art, for the most part, avoided any partisanship 
on the side of Surrealism and favored earlier and 
more “abstract” art. XX°* Siécle was throughout its 
existence widely eclectic. Nevertheless, all these pub- 
lications maintain a live coterie color that we rarely 
find in the more conventional art reviews, and which 


‘is often illuminative of the contemporary art setting. 


1880-1900.—Of the earlier masters, Seurat has re- 
ceived the fullest consideration in the periodical liter- 
ature of the past four years. Benedict Nicolson in 
“Seurat’s La Baignade,’’* discusses in considerable 
detail the many extant croguetons or “‘sketchettes”’ 
for the artist’s first large decoration, now in the 
Tate Gallery, Millbank, London. He stresses the 
difference between Seurat’s treatment of background 
in the sketches for this early work and that in the 
published studies for his more mature Un Dimanche 
d@’Eté a la Grande Fatte. Mr. Nicolson’s article tries 
on a much less ambitious scale and in a much less 
imaginative manner, to do for the former picture 
what Mr. Daniel Catton Rich did some years ago 
for the latter. He brings out clearly enough through 
Seurat’s preparatory sketches his procedure from in- 
tricacy to simplification. But he lacks the intimate 
sympathy with his subject that Mr. Rich’s study 
showed. In his opinion, “Seurat was never a great 
colorist,” and “‘The total effect of La Baignade is of a 
dirty green and a dirty yellow, made dirtier in the 
course of fifty-seven years.” Dr. Robert J. Gold- 
water in “Some Aspects of the Development of 
Seurat’s Style,’ offers a careful and exhaustive con- 
sideration of the published literature on Seurat, end- 
ing on a note which would have been extremely inter- 
esting, if further developed: the basic relationship 

2. Burlington Magazine, Lxx1x, 1941, 139-46. 


3. Seurat and the Evolution of La Grande-Fatte, Chicago, 1935. 
4. ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1941, 118-30. 


between Seurat’s design and Art Nouveau, evident 
even in the compositional use of his brush-stroke as 
early as Un Dimanche d’ Eté a la Grande Fatte. 

In an interesting brief note, ““De quand date le 
synthétisme,’® Charles Chassé considers anew the 
question of the origins of the Synthetist movement in 
the light of an album of drawings recently given the 
Musée du Louvre by M. Jean Schmit. The album 
belonged to the painter Schuffnecker and contained 
drawings not only by Gauguin but also by Louis 
Roy and Emile Bernard from the period of Schuff- 
necker’s closest friendship with these artists. The 
drawings of Bernard are all signed and dated 1889, 
and show a remarkable assurance in that stylization 
which was eventually to become associated with 
Synthetist painting. Gauguin’s drawings in the same 
album unfortunately carry no dates and provide lit- 
tle subject matter from which a date could be de- 
duced. Consequently the old question reasserts it- 
self: Did Bernard show Gauguin the way to Syn- 
thetism, or did he at any time stimulate his interest 
in this doctrine? On the other hand, Chassé quotes a 
conversation with the painter Delavallée which 
throws a light on Gauguin in 1886, one of the most 
critical years in the development of Gauguin’s ideas— 
a conversation unknown to Chassé at the time he 
wrote his Gauguin et la groupe du Pont-Aven.® Ac- 
cording to Delavallée, Gauguin at that time had not 
yet begun to talk of Cézanne; nevertheless, his most 
frequent references were to Degas and Pissarro, who 
both regretted that Impressionism was not con- 
structive enough, “‘and a word which was frequently 
on his tongue was ‘synthesis,’ for synthesis was al- 
ready preoccupying him.” 

Possibly the most provocative confrontation of 
painters of the late nineteenth century published in 
the period under consideration was R. Ironside’s 
“Burne-Jones and Gustave Moreau.’ These figures 
from two sides of the English Channel are seen as 
embodying that vein of poetry in painting from 
which so much that is visionary in modern art de- 
rives its ultimate strength. Mr. Ironside points out 
their common roots in Chassériau, indicates the in- 
terest of the Symbolist poets in the work of each, 
and carries us down to the opening of the twentieth 
century. Here on one hand he shows us Moreau’s 
influence on Rouault and Desvalliéres, and on the 
other Burne-Jones’ connection with Morris and the 
revival of decorative arts in England. 

Rouault, Matisse, Marquet—When we cross the 
border into the twentieth century, we find three 
students of Moreau rather fully considered. Robert 
Speaight’s “Homage to Rouault”® approaches his 
work primarily from the psychological point of view. 
He studies him as a spiritual fellow of Bloy, Suarés, 
and Péguy: “the monk of modern art” as Suarés 
called him, a defiant antihumanist, “‘a primitive 
with a modern palette.” Another admirer and old 
friend, Raissa Maritain, published a sketch inter- 
esting for its personal reminiscence, particularly of 


5. L'amour de l’art, x1x, 1938, 127-34. 
6. Paris, Floury, 1921. 

7. Horizon, 1, 1940, 406-24. 

8. Dublin Review, cv, 1941, 59-68. 
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Rouault and Léon Bloy.® And in a lengthy study 
Lionello Venturi” treats both the man and his work 
together, stressing the loneliness of his effort in a 
period of so-called “group” movements. He sees 
him, very questionably, as “the first of the expres- 
sionists.” Though he may not have been “the first,” 
there is no doubt of his “expressionist” character, 
and Venturi brings out his spiritual kinship with 
such a mordant satirist as Jarry, as well as with 
Gustave Moreau and Bloy. 

“Notes d’un peintre sur son dessin,” the most il- 
luminating statement by Matisse since his “Notes 
d’un peintre” cf 1908," was published in a special 
number of Le Point.!2 In it he emphasizes his interest 
in drawing, primarily as “the purest possible transla- 
tion of his emotion,” and stresses the rich possibilities 
of free-hand drawings as “generators of light.” 
Immediacy of response to his emotional stimulus is 
the essence of his drawing: “‘once the page is written, 
no correction is possible.” And in the same issue! 
we find a study of Matisse, colored with intimate 
reminiscences, by Jean Puy, one of Matisse’s close 
associates in the opening years of the century and a 
fellow Fauve in the famous Salon of 1905. Three 
contributions to the comparative study of the stages 
of development in various compositions by Matisse 
have recently been published: “The Evolution of a 
Painting,” eleven dated versions of the canvas in 
process of painting; “‘Mr. Matisse Paints a Picture,” 
three weeks’ work in eighteen views; and the “2 
Décorations de Henri-Matisse,”® seven stages of 
one, and nine stages of another with a related in- 
troductory text, “Réflexions sur l’art mural” by 
Christian Zervos. Zervos also contributed an in- 
troductory text to twelve excellently reproduced 
drawings by Matisse, dated 1938-39;!” and Pierre 
Gueguen published a lengthy, well-illustrated study 
of his sculpture, ““The Sculpture of a Great Painter: 
Henri-Matisse.’”!® 

Another former Fauve, Marquet, was given a 
lengthy and comprehensive study by Claude Roger- 
Marx in the Gazette des beaux-arts.!° 

Picasso and Braque-—One of the most interesting 
recent periodical publications on Picasso for the 
light it throws on his researches into pictorial ex- 
pression was the issue of Cahiers d’art containing 
Christian Zervos’ “Tableaux magiques de Picasso” 
and one hundred and ten full-page reproductions.” 
Zervos’ text undertakes the discussion of that phase 
of Picasso’s work which follows his great series of 
still-lifes in the early middle-’twenties. The year 
1927 saw a change in his work, a turn away from 
the exuberant compositions of 1924-1926 with their 


g. ““Rouault,” Art News, xi, 1941, No. 17, 24, 27-28. 
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11. La grande revue, December 25, 1908, translated by A. H. 
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12. XXI, 1939, 104-110. 

13. “Souvenirs,” Le Point, xx1, 122-33. 
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15. Art News, xi, 1941, no. 11, 8. 

16. Cahiers d’art, x1v, 1939, 165-78. 

17. “‘Dessins récents de Henri-Matisse,” Cahiers d’art, xiv, 
1939, 5-24. 

18. XX* Siécle, 1938, no. 4, 3-11. 

1g. LXXXI, 1939, 175-93- 

20. Cahiers d’art, x11, 1938, 73-196. 


direct translation of everyday forms, a turn inward 
to simpler and subtler, abstracted forms which give 
an almost hallucinatory impression. In the illustra- 
tions accompanying the text we see this new inter- 
est carrying Picasso through his ““metamorphoses”’ 
of 1927 and 1928, his bone-structures of 1929, 
through his dabbling in adaptations of the tortured 
forms of Griinewald’s Crucifixion, down past the 
period of his Guernica. In sum, we see his direct 
interest in the physical world giving way steadily 
through these years to a considerably bolder de- 
pendence on the conceptual, phantasmal images of 
his own mind. 

Another phase of Picasso’s production, the so- 
called “Negro period” and the years of transition 
that immediately preceded it, was treated by the 
writer, “Picasso and Iberian Sculpture.”™ 

The recent work of Georges Braque is approached 
in a brief and loosely impressionistic, but generously 
illustrated appreciation in “Braque et la Gréce 
primitive,” by Christian Zervos.” 

Dada and Surrealism.—One of the most interest- 
ing, loosely informative reminiscences of the early 
days of the Dada movement to appear within the 
last few years was Hans Arp’s “Tibiis Canere (Zurich 
I915-1920).”™ It is brief and slight, but touches on 
several of the personalities, now little known, who 
made the Cabaret Voltaire in Zurich famous and in 
it laid the foundations of Dada.* Gabrielle Buffet- 
Picabia in ‘“‘Matiéres plastiques” proposes a pos- 
sible origin of the papier-collé and traces its rdle 
in art somewhat summarily over the last thirty 
years.% In another sketch, “Arthur Cravan and 
American Dada,”™* Gabrielle Buffet-Picabia de- 
scribes at some length the escapades and char- 
acter of that enigmatic figure—boxer, poet and vaga- 
bond, whose anti-social philosophy and behavior fit 
so well with the attitudes of Dada that in retrospect 
he seems to have been a living and totally carefree 
embodiment of them. Several pages of his writing 
have recently appeared, with an introductory note 
by André Breton.?’ 

Because of conditions in Europe, Surrealism has 
been practically transplanted, with respect to its 
leaders at any rate, to the Western Hemisphere. 
And with this transplantation André Breton, co- 
founder of the movement, feels that a new “‘mani- 
festo”’ is due. In “Prolegomena to a Third Manifesto 
of Surrealism or Else,”?* he states, “After twenty 
years, I see myself obliged to declare against all 
conformism, just as I did in my youth. In saying this 
I have in mind also a too evident surrealist conform- 
ism. There are today too many paintings by in- 
numerable followers of Chirico, Picasso, Ernst, 
Masson, Miré, Tanguy—tomorrow it will be Matta’s 


21. ART BULLETIN, XXIII, 1941, 191-98. 
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turn to be imitated—which have achieved renown 
at no cost... Men must be convinced that once 
general agreement has been won on a given question, 
undivided resistance is the only key to the prison.” 
And he inveighs rather bitterly against the betrayal 
of Surrealism’s earlier ideals, of which he feels his 
former colleague Aragon was guilty, and which he 
sees today in “the picaresque imposture of that 
neo-falangist-night-table, Avida Dollars’ —presum- 
ably Salvador Dali, who has won such a phenomenal 
commercial success with his Surrealist reputation. 
It is this sort of railing on the part of Breton’ 
which Herbert Read regrets in his paper, “Vul- 
garity and Impotence,” in which he weighs the ac- 
tivities of Constructivism and Surrealism in the 
light of a potential reintegration of civilization, 
after “‘setting aside the pathetic charlatanism which 
has always disfigured the movement.”*® André Mas- 
son in “Peindre est une gageure,’*' accuses Sur- 
realism of having surrendered to the “demagogy of 
the irrational” and to have made the call! to the un- 
conscious something as limited as the rationalism 
which it despised. And the points of view of Breton 
and Masson are joined in a fanciful discussion in 
“Le dialogue créole.”® 

One of the extremely rare persona] statements of 
Joan Miré, filled with suggestive, if vague, rem- 
iniscences of his arrival and earliest years in Paris, 
appeared as “Je réve d’un grand atelier.” And 
Tristan Tzara wrote a brief, well-illustrated appre- 
ciation of Miré’s latest work available in reproduc- 
tion, in “A propos de Joan Miré.’’ 

Constructivism and Abstract Art—On the subject 
of Constructivism, an interesting discussion between 
Naum Gabo, its champion, Eric Newton, and Wil- 
liam Coldstream, was published in The Listener. 
As a Constructivist, Gabo avows his allegiance to 
Cézanne’s ideals; he feels the Cubists carried 
Cézanne’s principles a step further, more completely 
“destroying” the naturalistic interest, but did not 
abandon the subject completely in favor of “‘ele- 
mental painting—light, shape and proportion.” 
That step was left for the Constructivists to take; 
and their ideal is to convey “‘the inner impulses and 
emotions conveyed by the composition of color, 
light and space,” the “‘absolute elements of paint- 
ing.” Another interesting commentary on abstract 
art appears in the relationship which Gabo* feels 
that such work as Malevich’s holds with the 
Russian tradition, both with the icon and Russian 
folk art.37 L. Moholy-Nagy carries these ideals of 
abstract expression still further in visualizing a 
future school of “Painting with Light—a New 
Medium of Expression.’** Ben Nicholson expresses 
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his personal views of the problem of plastic expres- 
sion modestly, clearly, and with an evidently deep 
conviction in “Notes on Abstract Art.’’? An interview 
with Jean Hélion* brings out some interesting opin- 
ions of a young French abstract painter living in the 
United States. “Tableau en cours’! by the same 
artist provides an informative description of his 
procedure in painting a picture. 

Central Europe.—Since 1937 German art, even 
art of the pre-Nazi régime, has produced little com- 
ment in the periodical field. One article, however, 
by Fritz Schmalenbach on “The Term Neue Sach- 
lichkeit”® deserves special attention. In it the 
author traces the history of the term from its original 
use by G. F. Hartlaub in 1923 to describe a narrow 
group of painters who were neither “impression- 
istically relaxed or expressionalistically abstract” 
down to 1926 and onwards when we find it “‘used in 
the widest circle as a fashionable formula for a new 
attitude of mind and life among the young.” A 
study of similar shibboleths employed in other quar- 
ters would help to throw valuable light on much 
that is obscure and misunderstood in the con- 
temporary field. 

Hungarian art of the conservative cast enjoys a 
sympathetic outline in “Modern Hungarian Paint- 
ing” by André Kormendi.* Such figures as Joszef 
Rippl-Ronai, Karoly Ferenczy, Twadar Csontvary, 
and Bela Czobel appear, but no notice whatsoever is 
paid more venturesome artists such as Huszar, Peri, 
Kassak, even Moholy-Nagy, perhaps the best known 
of the Budapest Ma group. 

Switzerland’s greatest contemporary architect, Le 
Corbusier, regards himself primarily as a painter. 
In “La peinture’“ he makes a lucid statement of 
his pictorial credo. But Paul Klee was by far the 
widest known contemporary Swiss painter. One of 
the most thoughtful brief considerations of his ex- 
pression is Herbert Read’s “Klee: Imagination and 
Phantasy.’ Read approaches Klee from the poet’s 
standpoint; on the other hand, Max Bill, a Swiss 
sculptor, takes the plastic artist’s view in considering 
his compatriot’s achievement.” 

Italy’s important early twentieth-century con- 
tribution has suffered a regrettable neglect in recent 
years. Only the more conservative figures have re- 
ceived generous notice; for example, the study by 
Emilio Cecchi on “Soffici pittore.’’4” 

Great Britain —England’s most interesting living 
artist, Henry Moore, is fortunate in his admirers. 
Philip Hendy’s essay* is an extremely careful study 
in which the writer’s eye throughout is held con- 
sistently on the artist’s work. And we find a similar 
scrupulous, observant approach in Herbert Read’s 
“The Drawings of Henry Moore.”** Interest in the 
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more conservative English art of an earlier genera- 
tion may be represented by A. M. Hind, “The Sketch 
Books of Sir Charles Holmes,’®® and contemporary 
Scottish art is sympathetically reviewed by John 
Tonge in “Scottish Paintings.’ 

United States—In the United States, the art 
periodical tends to stress gallery and exhibition 
notices rather than considered estimates or ap- 
proaches to an artist’s work. Fortunately, however, 
this is not universal. A study such as Lloyd Good- 
rich’s portrait of the artist in “An Eakins Exhibi- 
tion’’®? makes a serious contribution. Van Wyck 
Brooks’s “Anecdotes of Maurice Prendergast’’® is an 
interesting, readable, if superficial, reminiscence. 
Forbes Watson’s “Glackens’®4 gives an engaging 
appreciation; and in Julian Levi’s “Before Paris 
and After’’® we have a slight but extremely human 
personal account by a talented representative of the 
younger school. 

Despiau and Maillol.—Sculpture is not a subject 
which lends itself readily to verbal analysis; never- 
theless we find that one of the most ambitious and 
comprehensive studies of a contemporary artist 
published in a periodical in the last four years is a 
study of Despiau’s work by Jean Alazard.* John 
Rewald has also contributed a sensitive critical ap- 
preciation of Maillol’s work, illustrated by several 
hitherto unpublished photographs of recent produc- 
tions.*7 And finally the last issue of XX* Siécle*® 
was entirely dedicated to sculpture. Included were 
an interesting selection of illustrations and articles 
by P. Courchion, “Look Out for Sculpture,’’®* Herbert 
Read, “Three English Sculptors,’® and Max Bill, 
“The Mastery of Space.’ 

JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 


LIONELLO VENTURI, Art Criticism Now, Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xi+63; 10 
plates. $2.25. 


At the end of a period as various in its points of 
view about art, and especially about painting, as 
the past thirty-five years, a book reviewing the 
quality and tendencies of criticism must either be 
essentially a summary history of the motivating 
ideas and sentiments in the world of art, as expressed 
in the literature of their protagonists and critics; or 
a contribution to current debate without preten- 
sion to a viewpoint “‘above the battle.” In the one 
case its merits would be in an expository accuracy 
and clarity with regard to individual critics and 
groups, and to the relations between them. In the 
other, its merits must be in the critical personality 
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of the author, including his own sensibility to works 
of art, and his power of comparative analysis of the 
constitutent factors of specific works and of schools. 

Mr. Venturi’s book is of the latter kind. Apart 
from a first chapter devoted to “‘a representation of 
the general trends of art-criticism from 1920 to 1940” 
(p. x), it has little pretension to systematic historical 
survey. For though the second chapter deals with 
“the way modern criticism has interpreted and 
judged the problems of impressionism and _post- 
impressionism,” the third “with the reaction of 
criticism toward the theory of abstract form,” and 
the fourth with “the attempt of criticism to depart 
from abstract form by promoting representational 
art,” (p. xi) yet each chapter is less the occasion for 
an exposition of the aims and attitudes of artists 
and critics than for a statement of the author’s own 
critical position and estimates, in agreement or 
difference. A fifth chapter is devoted to recent 
studies in connoisseurship and the history of art, 
under the heading “Iconology, Laboratory Criti- 
cism, and the History of Vision.” 

Mr. Venturi’s thesis is that both painting (for 
apart from a cursory glance at architecture in 
Chapter 111, “‘art” is here synonymous with “paint- 
ing’)—both painting and criticism have taken a 
wrong course in the last twenty-odd years. “The 
reaction in criticism between 1920 and 1940 was 
mainly against impressionists and against all paint- 
ers who, setting out from impressionism, originated 
a style of their own, without, however, entirely 
abandoning the movement from which they had 
sprung: neo-impressionists, Fauves, expressionists. 
Because impressionism represented a contribution of 
sensation to art, the reaction was directed against 
the function of sensation in art. No doubt the cre- 
ative imagination of an artist goes beyond sensation, 
even to the extent that sensation almost ceases to 
be recognized. But both the history of aesthetics 
and experience with works of art teach us that with- 
out sensation there cannot be a work of art. If the 
design does not proceed from the sensation of space 
and colour, there is no painting worthy of the name 
of art. I am well aware that this is a truism, but 
modern criticism compels me to point it out” (p. 12). 

In “modern criticism” in fact, whether of con- 
temporary art or of the old masters, what Mr. Ven- 
turi misses is an adequate regard for the quality of 
the work, not sectionalized under the headings 
of “representation,” “form,” “iconography,” “‘tech- 
nique,” etc., but as an aesthetic integration; for 
“‘when all these elements are arranged and the work 
of art created, the result is something new and un- 
expected—not a sum but a synthesis,” and “in 
this synthesis, in this transformation, in this un- 
expected result, lies the individuality of the work 
of art” (p. 61).! 

Mr. Venturi is, of course, aware that aesthetic 
unity is not the only interest which legitimately 

1. Cf. T. M. Greene, The Arts and the Art of Criticism, Prince- 
ton, 1940, p. 30; “In such investigation analysis tends to precede 
synthesis, we are inclined to attempt to complete the task of 
dismemberment before we undertake to re-unite the parts into 
a whole. This procedure tempts the investigator to conceive of 


the object he is studying as a mere aggregate of parts, and to 
forget that an organic whole is more than the sum of its parts.”» 
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attaches to the artifact images (call them works of 
art or what you will, according to your definition) 
that are offered to public scrutiny and discussed in 
books of criticism. “All the elements of a work of 
art,” he says (p. 61), “belong not only to the work 
but also to the histories of aesthetics, religion, 
philosophy, politics, literature, physics, chemistry, 
and in general to the history of technique. Al] these 
elements are the relation a work of art bears to its 
own period. .. . Many years ago, I proposed a name 
for the sum of the elements composing a painting: 
taste, and suggested calling the result, the synthesis 
itself, art.” And he is no doubt justified in pleading 
for a better distinction between concern for the sec- 
tionalized aspect and concern for the whole. 

One may even cordially agree with his conclusion 
that, taste and art being of a different nature, “the 
study of their difference, of their relation, of their 
fusion, is the task of the history of art. You can 
realize the elements of taste successively in all their 
minuteness, but their function in a work of art can 
never be understood if you do not consider them from 
the angle of the artistic result. (On the other hand?) 
You can feel the work of art in its synthesis, but you 
cannot understand it if you do not realize the com- 
plexity and the mutual relation of the elements com- 
posing it.... What is lacking in almost all the 
books and articles on art-history today is the con- 
sciousness of the artistic result or quality of the 
work of art” (p. 62). And yet one may remain in 
uncertainty as to whether at a particular moment, 
he professes to be discussing art or taste. 

The tone of the discussion of Impressionism, for 
instance, and of the critical neglect of Impressionism 
in recent years (pp. 12-15), scarcely permits a doubt 
that the impressionistic viewpoint is for Mr. Ven- 
turi good in itself, and this conclusion is supported 
by his enthusiastic endorsement of Matisse’s often- 
quoted account of his mixed impressionistic-expres- 
sionistic theory and procedure. These, be it noted, 
are discussions of cultural attitudes and artistic 
techniques, of matters which by Mr. Venturi’s defi- 
nition fall under the heading of “‘taste”; they are not 
discussions of the quality of specific works of art, 
the only context in which immediate questions of 
quality can be raised. 

Conversely, the critique of abstractions (pp. 25- 
28) is an attack on a system of cultural attitudes, 
ideas, and procedures, not a criticism, or a critique 
of criticism, of specific works of art. And it is one 
which incidentally leads the author into some curious 
statements. When he writes that “the intellectual 
satisfaction found in geometric shapes, which Plato 
called beauty, has no connection with creative 
imagination” (p. 27), one wonders what function he 
assigns to the deliberate geometrical element (Pla- 
tonic or otherwise in intention) in the work of Piero 
della Francesca; to say nothing of Cézanne, whose 
use of “‘abstract forms such as cubes and spheres” is 
mentioned without criticism or approval (p. 26). 
Moreover, his statement (pp. 27-28) that Cubism 
was a purely theoretical development is in complete 
variance from that of Picasso: “When we invented 
Cubism, we had no intention whatever of inventing 
Cubism, but of expressing what was in us. Not one 


of us drew up a plan of campaign, and our friends, the 
poets, followed our efforts attentively, but they 
never dictated to us.’ 

The discussions of Impressionism and of Abstrac- 
tion are discussions of “taste” in strict accordance 
with Mr. Venturi’s definition; for though it is 
nowhere acknowledged in this book, they are dis- 
cussions of those elements of the work of art which 
are determined by its relation “‘to its own period.” 
Impressionism is a perfect form of expression for an 
attitude of intellectually uncritical acceptance of the 
phenomenal world, of cultural irresponsibility fused 
with a trust in “nature,” and of the sentiment of 
sensuous delight untinged with nostalgic melan- 
choly, such as only the colossal economic confidence 
and matured, uncombative romanticism of the late 
nineteenth century could have produced. The condi- 
tions of such an art are now conspicuously lacking; 
the confidence that produced it is gone. To complain 
of the neglect of Impressionism, and of the over- 
valuation of abstract modes of art, without any 
reference to the conditions that have governed this 
change of taste, is surely critically shallow and sterile, 
however factually justified. 

It is, indeed, noteworthy that apart from condem- 
nation of the “classical’’ pretensions of certain 
critical groups (pp. 2-5), and apart from the case 
of Waldemar George on whom an easy political hit 
is scored (p. 42), the whole question of the social- 
cultural significance of works of art and of the cul- 
tural expressiveness of contemporary styles is 
avoided, even when critics and artist-expositors of 
movements discussed by Mr. Venturi have already 
forced this aspect of their interests into considera- 
tion. In the discussion of “‘abstraction,” Mr. Roger 
Fry, Mr. Herbert Read,’ Mr. Cheney, and Professor 
McMahon are referred to, but there is no mention 
of Amédée Ozenfant’s Foundations of Modern Art 
(New York, 1931), nor of L. Moholy-Nagy’s New 
Vision (New York, 1938), nor of any other work in 
which the development of an industrial society and 
a scientific and technological circumstance has been 
made the central fact in the development of abstrac- 
tion as a mode of aesthetic expression. What is in 
question here is not the critical value of the books 
which have been omitted, but their value, in view 
of their origin in the minds of men prominently en- 
gaged in the professional practice of art, as pointers 
to the quarter in which an adequate cultural analysis 
of contemporary art (or analysis of “‘taste’”’) is to 
be achieved—that analysis without which, as Mr. 
Venturi has said, one does not understand a work of 
art, whatever one’s intuitive reaction. 

It would be possible and plausible to argue that 
the cultural circumstances of today are inimical to 
the production of great works of art, art being de- 


2. Picasso, conversation with Christian Zervos—translated in 
Myfanwy Evans, The Painter’s Object, London, 1937. 

3. As the author of Art Now, London, 1933; there is no refer- 
ence to Art and Society, London, 1937. 

4. The central fact, for good or ill. Another noteworthy omis- 
sion is that of all reference to the writings of the English sculptor- 
engraver, Eric Giil; especially to Art and a Changing Civilization, 
Londen, 1934, with its condemnation of mechanization as a corol- 
lary of Jacques Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism, New York, 
1930, on which Gill’s critical system was based. 
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fined in terms of a synaesthetic theory, or theory of 
total personality-integration such as was developed 
in one branch of eighteenth-century German aesthet- 
ics® and has since been recurrent in various forms. 
This was the diagnosis and prognosis of Schiller, 
who wrote his Letters on the Aesthetical Education of 
Man‘ as a proposal for the defense of spiritual in- 
tegrity against the disruptive forces of analytical 
reason and technical specialization. But there is 
little indication that any similar sequence of ideas 
was intended in this book. 

Indeed, when, Mr. Venturi writes that “to prefer 
the moral reaction of Rouault to the amoral reaction 
of Matisse would be to judge by moral principles— 
and in art criticism that would constitute a preju- 
dice, and therefore would be a mistake” (p. 21), he 
seems to be looking back merely to the days of “‘art 
for art’s sake” and of detached aestheticism.”? Few 
would now confuse the criteria of art and of morality, 
but probably equally few would assert that the com- 
parative depth, range, and stability of latent concern 
“touched off” by a work of art are irrelevant to its 
total quality as a work of art, or that Matisse’s 
“satisfaction with the sophisticated life of a pretty 
woman’’(p. 20), however perfect his artistry in ex- 
pressing it, reaches the possible limits of aesthetic 
quality in relation to “the life of our day.”® Nor 
would this prevent them from agreeing with Mr. 
Venturi that “here is an artist who knows his own 
limitations and through both his sensibility and his 
intelligence he is sure of himself and master of his 
world.” 

Yet in spite of these imputed limitations of the 
book, we may be grateful to Mr. Venturi for raising 
so many of the issues of contemporary criticism. 
With the purpose of the claims that “because the 
history of art aims at the understanding of a work 
of art as art, the final step in the history of art must 
be and is art-criticism” (p. ix), and that the focus 
of the wisdom of connoisseurship should be in the 
present, whatever it owes to a study of the past 
(p. x), the reviewer has the fullest sympathy so far 
as the function of a college art department is con- 
cerned. Indeed his fundamental criticism of the book 
is that its author presents himself as too much a 
partisan of the recent past to be able to effect a 
judicial analysis either of the art or of the taste of the 
present in its aesthetically subversive and revolu- 
tionary aspects. Whatever the quality of contempo- 
rary art and contemporary criticism, Mr. Venturi 
hardly succeeds in penetrating below the surface of 
his matter; even if you accept his thesis, he has, at 


5. See Katherine Gilbert and Helmuth Kuhn, 4 History of 
Aesthetics, New York, 1939, chaps. x and x1, including the ac- 
counts of Sulzer (p. 295), Mendelssohn (p. 296), Kant (p. 336), 
and Schiller (pp. 361-69). 

6. Ueber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen, 1793-94; 
trans. in Essays Aesthetical and Philosophical, London, 1884, and 
in various editions of collected Works. 

7. Cf. the well-known passage from Wilde’s Preface to The 
Picture of Dorian Gray: “Those who find ugly meanings in beauti- 
ful things are corrupt without being charming. This is a fault. 

There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. 
Books are well written, or badly written. That is all.” 

8. For an excellent statement of the function of moral conflict 
in aesthetic quality, see Stephen C. Pepper, Aesthetic Quality, 
New York, 1938, pp. 72-74. 


the best, been content with the indication, without 
attempting the diagnosis, of a disease. 
That it is not the recent past alone that interests 
him hardly needs stating, but the fact has rather 
anomalous confirmation in the content of the ten 
plates of illustrations. In contrast with the distribu- 
tion of interest in the text (four chapters on the 
criticism of contemporary art), only three plates are 
devoted to contemporary painting and one to con- 
temporary architecture; while six plates illustrate 
the argument of one chapter reviewing four books® 
on the critical study of old masters. 
JOHN ALFORD 
University of Toronto 


ERNEST E. HERZFELD, Jran in the Ancient East, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii +363; 
131 plates+421 figs. $40.00. 


This impressive volume, elegantly printed and 
magnificently illustrated, was begun as a series of 
lectures, the Lowell Lectures, delivered in Boston 
during October and November, 1936. The book has 
many of the virtues and some of the faults common 
to lectures converted into chapters of a book. The 
popular lecture is enhanced by the startling state- 
ment, the broad view, and the vivid picture, so that 
one does not ask for the moment whether the ideas 
are substantially supported in fact. In the cold 
light of the printed page, however, doubts begin to 
arise, and the theory which seemed brilliant on the 
platform loses its lustre completely in a study born 
of reflection. To reconcile these two extremes in one 
volume is a task rarely successfully accomplished. 

Herzfeld devotes almost half the book to “The 
Prehistoric Period,” and the other half to chapters 
on “The Dawn of History,” “The Achaemenian 
Period,” and “The Arsacidan and Sasanian Peri- 
ods.” In a way this division is justified, for pre- 
historic Iran is a new field, its pottery is outstanding, 
and the period covered thousands of years. On the 
other hand the empires of Persia ruled the East for 
more than a thousand years and played a tre- 
mendous part, minimized by Herzfeld, in succeeding 
civilizations. 

It is unfortunate that Herzfeld was not acquainted 
with R. Ghirshman’s second volume on Sialk (Fouz#/- 
les de Sialk, pres de Kashan, Paris, 1939), that he 
ignored E. Schmidt’s The Treasury of Persepolis and 
other Discoveries in the Homeland of the Achaemenians, 
Chicago, 1939, and that his volume appeared too 
soon to take advantage of the material in D. E. 
McCown’s The Comparative Stratigraphy of Early 
Tran, Chicago, 1942. Herzfeld presents a vivid pic- 
ture of the brilliant pottery of Early Iran, he men- 
tions a number of analogies with sites outside of 
Persia, and he draws a fairly satisfactory picture of 
the general development, but there are a number of 
suggestions which are more than doubtful. Thanks 
to McCown’s book, it now seems clear that frequent 


g. Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939; the 
same author’s contribution, “The History of Art as a Aumanistic 
Discipline,” to The Meaning of The Humanities, ed.'{.M. Greene, 
Princeton, 1938; Alan Burroughs, Art Criticism from a Laboratory, 
Boston, 1938; H. Wolfflin, Principles of Art History, London, 
1932. 
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use of stamped seals belongs to the Copper Age, and 
Herzfeld can scarcely be blamed for believing that 
his excavation at Tall-i-Bakun revealed a neolithic 
site in spite of the many stamped seals. To remark, 
however (p. 342, note 10), that “‘recent reports from 
Persepolis speak, in my opinion incorrectly, of 
‘copper objects in all three strata of the mound’,” 
carries prejudice a little too far. The publication of 
the excavations of Tall-i-Bakun by Langsdorff and 
McCown in 1942 has, of course, clarified the picture 
immensely. 

Herzfeld believes, on the basis of Iranian and Anau 
vases, that the dating of Troy 1, conventionally 
dated, he says (p. 149), 2600—2000 B.c., is too late, 
and the age of Maikop vessels “‘has apparently been 
much underrated” (p. 103). This is possible, but 
when he goes on to place Aunjetitz in the period of 
Troy 1 and 11, and to compare some of the early 
Iranian metal work with specimens of Hallstatt (p. 
156) and the La Téne period in Europe (p. 148), espe- 
cially when he does here admit a difference in date, 
one wonders whether his enthusiasm for comparison 
does not carry him much too far. In these com- 
parisons the lack of any scale or indication of the 
size of the figures is deplorable. To explain the 
“strange interrelations between metallurgical! works,” 
Herzfeld claims that prospectors from Anatolia and 
Armenia, the original center of metalwork, spread 
over the lands of the ancient East as well as over 
Europe and eastern Asia (p. 160). Again there is 
rather a startling disregard of chronology. 

Herzfeld concurs in the growing opinion that the 
horse came to Iran in an extremely early period 
(although his pictures are scarcely convincing), but 
he does not wish to see an Aryan settlement in Iran 
until goo B.c. The question of the relation between 
the movements of Aryans and the introduction of 
the horse he does not touch upon. Many will dis- 
agree with the theory that the Aryans at the end of 
the third millennium were still confined to the val- 
leys of the Oxus and Iaxartes; that they were 
neighbors of the “Caspians,” the single ethnical 
group which Herzfeld believes held the highlands 
during the prehistoric epochs; and that the Medes 
and Persians first entered northern Iran about goo 
B.c. He brings forth no archaeological proof nor 
any skeletal material to refute Vallois’ quite opposite 
theory in Fouilles de Sialk, 1 (pp. 113-92; see also 
McCown’s article in Fournal of Near Eastern Studies, 
1942, ““The Material Culture of Early Iran’’), but de- 
pends entirely on the first mention of Medes in As- 
syrian documents. By the same token one might 
prove that the Syrians, the Hebrews, and al! other 
neighbors of the Assyrians had just moved into new 
homes when the Assyrians first noted their existence 
in writing. But Herzfeld himself stresses the strong 
cities and advanced civilization of the Medes as seen 
through Assyrian eyes. It is difficult to reconcile such 
an advanced and apparently settled culture with 
fresh settlers. 

Very interesting are the figures and plates which 
Herzfeld gives of the tombs of Qyzqapan and Da u 
Dukhtar, but I doubt if the columns must be classed 
as “proto-Ionic.” The form of the palmette in Fig. 
350 (p. 345) is early, though scarcely earlier than the 


late sixth century, and the form of the capital with 
straight top belongs to the Parthian rather than the 
Achaemenian period. We know too much of the 
form of early Ionic capitals in Palestine, in Asia 
Minor, and even in Assyria to believe without 
further proof that a form of proto-Ionic capital with 
straight bar joining the volutes appeared suddenly 
in Iran in the early Achaemenian or pre-Achae- 
menian period. 

Herzfeld was unfortunate also in having Pope’s 
Survey of Persian Art appear before his own book, 
for Herzfeld’s account of Parthian and Sasanian art 
is scanty at best. He reiterates the opinion (unfor- 
tunately rather widely held) that “Old Persian Art 
was dead before Alexander conquered Persia” (p. 
274). The sculpture at Persepolis is (p. 250) “‘stag- 
nation absolute,” “‘no Arsacidan work shows any 
sculptural qualities” (p. 323), and in architecture 
“the 400 years of the Arsacidan period... mark a 
pathetically low level” (p. 305). In the face of such 
dogmatic opinions, one neither expects nor finds a 
sympathetic interpretation nor a careful analysis of 
artistic development in the Empire period. I am not 
one who believes that the Parthians, the last 
Achaemenids, or the Sasanians reached the highest 
levels of art, but I am convinced that very signifi- 
cant changes took place in both the Parthian and 
Sasanian periods in both art and architecture, some 
because of Greek and Roman influence, some in spite 
of it, and I object to such an arbitrary treatment 
even in a brief course of lectures. 

Herzfeld places the first period of the palace and 
temple at Kuh-i-Khwaja in the first century .p. 
in spite of the dome (a very significant architectural 
contribution in any period) of the sanctuary. Un- 
fortunately, the reasons for his dating are not fully 
expounded. They are based, he says, on observations 
of many architectural forms, the discussion of which 
he reserves for a later time. He is inclined to believe 
that the name of the place connects it with Rustam 
(p. 291), and Rustam must, in this instance, be 
Gundopharr who ruled in the first century. The 
archaeological evidence presented is based on the 
architectural plaster work and the style of the bril- 
liant paintings. The plaster work corresponds, he 
says (p. 293), in every detail to the decoration of 
Arsacidan buildings in Babylonia and Assyria of the 
first century A.D., and the erotes of the paintings are 
often represented on silver works from neighboring 
regions, just after the beginning of our era. He does 
not mention, however, that the plaster work is even 
more closely paralleled at Seleucia, where it was not 
introduced until the second half of the first century 
and became increasingly popular all during the sec- 
ond century; nor that the same type of plaster work 
formed the chief architectural ornament at Kish and 
Ctesiphon in the early Sasanian period. As to the 
paintings, excavations at Dura and in northern India 
have shown that the popularity of certain Greek 
types continued unabated in the second and third 
centuries. The split rosette of plate ci is a design 
much more popular in the Sasanian period than it 
ever was in the Greek or Parthian (see Dimand’s 
article in Ars Islamica, 1v, 1937), and the winged 
helmet on plate civ is common in Sasanian art, but 
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so far as I know unknown elsewhere previously ex- 
cept in the quite different representations of Hermes. 
The narrow bands of the diadem in plate c111, how- 
ever, apparently place the paintings in the Parthian 
period. They nevertheless belong, in my opinion, to 
the very end of that period or the beginning of the 
next. Even the round fibula of plate ci is to be 
compared with the late type at Palmyra, not the 
early, first-century form. 

On the whole there is a curious disregard of Meso- 
potamian and Syrian material. Their monuments do 
not belong, of course, strictly to Iran. In view of the 
paucity of Parthian material in Iran, however, it is 
strange to find that the great vaulted halls (new in 
the Parthian period in Mesopotamia) at Assur, 
Seleucia, and Hatra, the new use of engaged columns 
and blind arches at Warka, the innovation of the 
plaster design with flat surface in so many sites, and 
the strong Parthian influence at Dura and Palmyra, 
should pass almost completely unnoticed. 

My review is much too severe, for the opinions 
with which one disagrees always stand out much 
more prominently. Herzfeld’s volume is indispensa- 
ble. It contains a wealth of new material and sump- 
tuous figures and plates which make it of tremendous 
importance in our study of the ancient East. The 
startling ideas at least challenge thought. It is 
partly unfortunate chance that while reading this 
great volume one must also consider the recent works 
on the prehistory of Iran, the new Survey of Persian 
Art, and the results of excavations in Mesopotamia 
and Syria, in order to obtain a balanced idea of the 
development of Iran in the Ancient East. 

CLARK HOPKINS 
University of Michigan 


W. L. HILDBURGH, Medieval Spanish Enamels, Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. viii+146; 
28 plates. $5.50. 


The publication by Ernest Rupin of L’oeuvre de 
Limoges, in 1890-92, has led museum curators and 
private collectors to ascribe nearly all champlevé 
enamels on copper to the school of Limoges, whereas 
the author of this volume would place the origin and 
development of the so-called “Limousin” types dur- 
ing the twelfth century in the medieval kingdoms of 
northern Spain. After explaining the difference be- 
tween champlevé and cloisonné enamels, he states 
the incertitudes of the “Limousin” hypothesis, 
claiming that the “Geoffrey Plantagenet” plaque at 
Le Mans was made somewhere in the Spanish penin- 
sula rather than at Limoges. 

He then discusses the gold enamels made in north- 
ern Spain between 874 and 1126, such as the Cross of 
Victory at Oviedo, the famous casket of Agate in 
Oviedo Cathedral, and the portable altar from the 
monastery of Celanova, now at Orense. In his dis- 
cussion of the “oriental” elements of the copper 
champlevé enamels, the author believes that the 
origin of medieval champlevé enameling was due to 
craftsmen from Andalusia or to Christians trained in 
Moslem methods of work, and that the metallic 
foundations of medieval copper champlevé enamels 
may have been made by Spanish ivory-carvers, 
turning from their usual medium to copper. 


In a long discussion of the twelfth-century copper 
enamels in Spain, the author believes that most of 
these were an indigenous Spanish growth and the 
source of the analogous industry in south-central 
France. He begins with the “Silos Group,” and at- 
tributes to this the Burgos Museum’s early altar- 
frontal from Santo Domingo de Silos, because the 
ornamentation has vernis brun, which is found in 
Rhenish and Mosan medieval copperwork but not in 
“Limousin” work. Other Spanish features are the 
absence of yellow and the use of division-lines of 
gleaming gold. He believes the finely individualized 
faces on the frontal show Spanish character in their 
features; the banded gilt backgrounds are a regular 
feature of Mozarabic manuscripts, and there is an 
obvious imitation of Arabic lettering. The engraved 
vermiculé ground-work is also Spanish, similar in 
form to the filigree of wire patterns on the inside of 
Bishop Gonzalez’ diptych of 1162-75 at Oviedo. 
Small rectangular plaques bearing a decorative de- 
sign of pairs of birds are cited as evidences of Mos- 
lemized Spanish workmanship. He dates the Burgos 
frontal in the second quarter of the twelfth century. 

In this “Silos Group” he includes other objects 
which have previously been assigned to Limoges, 
such as the enameled plaques of an ivory casket in 
the Burgos Museum, which he dates in the first quar- 
ter of the twelfth century, the six Bardac plaques in 
the Metropolitan Museum, and four plaques form- 
erly in the Hoentschel and Morgan collections—the 
latter showing varied leg-colorings, an absence of 
yellow, and analogies to Spanish manuscripts. The 
Carrand discs in the Metropolitan, Bargello, and 
Louvre Museums show one creature on the back of 
and attacking another, an oriental motive appearing 
also in Mozarabic manuscripts. The ivory casket 
from Palencia Cathedral is mounted with bands of 
copper champlevé which show resemblances to the 
Carrand discs in the same use of cool color-scheme 
and ornamental details similarly found in the 
Beatus manuscript from Silos, now in the British 
Museum. Also to the “Silos Group” he would assign 
the superb pair of plaques, now in the Instituto de 
Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid, and the Christ in 
Majesty in the Cluny Museum, Paris. The scroll- 
work of the Crucifixion in Madrid resembles the 
nielloed decoration on the silver cross of 1102 at 
Mansilla de la Sierra. 

In dealing with the later copper champlevé enam- 
els of Spain, the author states that they show a gen- 
eral use of two or more colors, and he brings together 
a reliquary-casket at Silos, a large casket in San 
Isidoro at Leon, an enameled chasse from Silos, now 
in the Burgos Museum. In these the bodies are 
carved in flat relief while the heads are applied in 
high relief, and he regards this as a development 
from the “Silos Group.” According to the author the 
Silos chésses with colors juxtaposed, as well as other 
chasses still in Spain, are of local Spanish manufac- 
ture and were executed before 1200. 

The great retable at San Miguel in Excelsis in 
Navarre shows the use of juxtaposed colors, and cer- 
tain iconographical peculiarities which he regards as 
peculiar to Spain. The character of the faces in high 
relief has a Spanish aspect. As for the group of dis- 
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mounted plaques at Orense Cathedral, frequentyl 
mentioned as parts of an altar-frontal, but which the 
author believes may have ornamented a large reli- 
quary-casket, he notes the banded enameled back- 
ground, two bands containing pseudo-Arabic char- 
acters and a polylobate frame. The orthographical 
error in spelling the name of St. Martial, and the 
plaque of St. Martin with an effigy of Bishop Alfonso 
of Orense, who may have presented the frontal to 
the Cathedral, would date this about 1170-75 and 
also be indicative of Spanish origin. 

As further evidence of Spanish work, he cites the 
survival of later Spanish processional-crosses, many 
of which were made in Burgos. He states that prob- 
ably enamels of normal “Limousin” qualities were 
made in Spain during the thirteenth century, and 
bridged the gap of those made during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The author’s theory, that enamels were made in 
northern Spain as well as in Limoges, is undoubtedly 
sound. During the Middle Ages Spain was a produc- 
tive center, producing gold cloisonné enamel, metal 
work, illuminated manuscripts, textiles, ivory-carv- 
ings, and stone sculpture, and there is no reason why 
Spain should not also have produced champlevé 
enamels. At least the author has brought together a 
group of enamels which differ in treatment from 
those in the usual Limoges group. 

Mr. Hildburgh could have made out an even fuller 
case for his theory, if he had not limited his observa- 
tions solely to the “Silos Group.”” He should have 
mentioned the group of objects which Mr. Marvin 
Ross has recently published as originating in Cata- 
lonia (““Esmaltes catalanes de los siglos XIJ—XIII,” 
in Archivo espatiol de arte, Madrid, xiv, 1941, 181- 
84). Using the enamel “champlevé” bookcover in 
the Cathedral of Tortosa as a starting point, Mr. 
Ross adds other objects, such as a smal! cross in the 
José Lazaro collection, Madrid, and crucifixes in the 
George Blumenthal collection and in the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore. These objects somewhat re- 
semble the work of the Meuse Valley and Limoges, 
but the use of a different color and type of draughts- 
manship would mark them as Catalan work of the 
late twelfth or early thirteenth century. Because a 
work of art of superlative quality has been found in 
Spain, this does not necessarily mean that it was pro- 
duced in France and imported into the Spanish pen- 
insula. 

WALTER W. S. COOK 
lew York University 


JAMES THRALL soBy, The Early Chirico, New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1941. Pp. xii+120; 70 
plates. $3.00. 


This is the best critical writing that Mr. Soby has 
yet given us. It is scholarly and it is direct. The 
author has, with sound judgment, confined his dis- 
cussion mainly to the period 1908-1917, thereby 
focusing attention on the most interesting part of the 
artist’s life and avoiding what would otherwise tend 
to become anti-climactic. The book is well illus- 


trated. It contains a usable bibliography, and it is 
indexed. 

I think that those of us who read critical studies on 
the fine arts find it interesting how highly romantic 
criticism itself tends to become when a supposedly 
analytical method is applied to a romantic subject. 
The critic all too often gets so intrigued with his own 
romantic creation, his theory, that in reality he 
loses interest in the original problem. Mr. Soby is 
not afraid to accept the simple explanation if he 
believes it the correct one. One would conceive this 
to be a commonplace, but, it seems to me, much 
criticism today is “in code,” as it were,—the “key 
words” are all there, but it is hard to pick them out! 
This does not occur in The Early Chirico. 

The first part of the book deals with the early 
period of Georges de Chirico, 1908-1917. The author 
rightly places considerable importance on the fact 
that Chirico was born in Volo on the Thessalian 
coast of Greece. His parents were Italian. He ex- 
plains further, saying: “‘So long as Paris remained 
the indisputable world center of art, traces of local 
provenance in painters who worked there, as Chirico 
did, were either minimized or denied. But now that 
the spell of internationalism has been broken, how- 
ever briefly, we again think of artists in terms of the 
land and blood which nurtured them.” 

He touches here our weakness for complete clas- 
sification. An artist working in Paris was French. 
The Vermeer of the School of Paris has caused con- 
fusion outside of the index file! The Spanish in 
Picasso, the Italian in Chirico, the Greco-Byzantine 
in E] Greco are all cases in point. It is sound judg- 
ment to assume that much of Chirico may be ex- 
plained as Italian. 

The pattern of his early life is an unusually con- 
sistent one. The father who wanted him to be an 
engineer, the frightening domination of his mother, 
the atmosphere of conflict, his isolation from people 
because of his mother,—all this reads like a “case 
history.”’ It was natural that he should become inter- 
ested in Nietzsche (who himself was “‘isolated’’) and 
also in the unreality of Bocklin. Chirico’s paintings 
are paintings of isolation. They are ever-charged 
with the absent. As Mr. Soby points out, architec- 
turally the background is Italian. Yet, as he says: 
“He had found a world which many romantic artists 
before him had found, but he had also discovered a 
way to surcharge this world with emotion, to keep 
it alive and haunted, to keep it still but breathing. 
Artists before him had used the same properties . . . 
but perhaps none had managed so completely to 
detach them from everyday reality. His early paint- 
ings have an otherworldliness which is not easily de- 
finable ...”’ (italics mine). 

This is true, but it seems to me that here again 
Chirico was peculiarly conditioned to react to this 
kind of visual impulse. The actual empty Italian 
piazza has its quotient of mystery. Chirico, in modi- 
fying the architectural detail and increasing its emp- 
tiness beyond emptiness and its silence beyond sil- 
ence, recognizes a valuable something which other 
artists handling the same material did not sense. 
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Perhaps his work is a more literal translation of a// 
visual facts than we are apt to realize. 

A work of art is not just a summation of parts. It 
is something more. Mr. Soby’s discussion of the 
objects (parts) repeatedly used by Chirico in his 
painting is especially interesting in this regard. He 
quite rightly tends away from the minute Freudian 
interpretations that are often given. Chirico liked 
candy—he painted candy. That seems to me suffi- 
ciently direct. If we must find out why he liked 
candy, that, in my opinion, is an investigation once 
removed and not pertinent. But by the very nature 
of his compositions, candy and all, for many people 
his work is a work of parts. The paradox lies, for 
many, in the disturbing quality a logical object has 
when placed in illogical surroundings. Yet to others 
the interpretation is closely connected, even though 
they fail to sense it, with their own subconscious ex- 
perience. Since that experience has the possibility 
of infinite personal variations, it becomes a matter of 
highly personal definition. Mr. Soby says of this, 
“Though I do not at all agree with Onslow-Ford’s 
(psychoanalytical) interpretation... Precisely be- 
cause this interpretation is intuitive, rather than 
scientific, it may reflect in some measure the subcon- 
scious reaction which many experience in looking at 
the work of Chirico’s early period, but which few 
attempt to define or record” (italics mine). 

There is not space to comment on the discussion of 
individual paintings. It is a most informative section 
and will clarify for the student and layman alike some 
of the more baffling aspects of the artist’s style. It 
will also lead some unsympathetic persons to risk the 
danger of looking at Chirico’s work! 

The second part of the book deals with the “In- 
fluence of the Early Period on Modern Art.” I have 
already mentioned the confusion that sometimes re- 
sults from our passion for classification. The author, 
in speaking of the reasons why the influence of Chir- 
ico on other Paris painters was so delayed, says, “His 
painting was hard to classify, since it was Italian but 
not Futurist, Parisian but not Expressionist or Cub- 
ist, European but not traditional.” Also important is 
the following: “Moreover, Picasso and his followers 
were entirely unaffected by Chirico’s most important 
single message for modern art: the reaffirmation of 
perspective as a poetic instrument.” 

It would be hard to find a more marked outcrop- 
ping of a persistent, but at that time alien, Italian 
characteristic. 

Chirico’s influence on the work of other painters 
seems to have begun with Ernst, and the account of 
his connection with Breton and the Surrealist move- 
ment is to be heartily recommended for its succinct 
handling of that somewhat complicated period. 

In The Early Chirico, Mr. Soby has handled a 
problem, many aspects of which are peculiarly diffi- 
cult to put into words. He has done it intelligently, 
and in this particular case the result has the added 
pleasant quality of appearing effortless. 


JERE ABBOTT 
Smith College 


LOUISE WALLACE HACKNEY and YAU CHANG-FOO, 4 
Study of Chinese Paintings in the Collection of Ada 
Small Moore, London, New York, Toronto, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi+270; 51 
heliochrome plates+5 in color. $50. 

The number of high-ranking works of Chinese art 
which have found their way into public and private 
collections of the United States is a matter of con- 
tinual surprise, joy, and satisfaction to every student 
of this art. It is pleasant to find that even provincial 
museums very often house bronzes, sculptures, and 
paintings which the best-known institutes in Europe 
cannot match. When it comes to the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, to the Freer Gallery in Washington, 
and the Metropolitan Museum in New York, their 
collections are beyond comparison. Not very much, 
and frequently nothing at all, is done about these 
works once they have entered a collection. A note, 
or a short article (published with others dealing with 
the most heterogeneous things and in a bulletin of 
very restricted circulation) must often suffice. This 
is not a satisfactory situation, for very often the 
works in question deserve to be known far and wide, 
for the benefit of scholarship and even to the greater 
glory of their possessors. This, of course, does not 
apply to the institutions named above, though even 
they have a large number of objects which have never 
been published. 

It is, therefore, the more welcome that one of the 
greatest private collectors of Chinese art in this coun- 
try, Mrs. Ada Small Moore, decided to have her 
paintings published. Mrs. Moore has evidently a 
keen sense for the obligation which the possession of 
such rare and unique works carries. By complying 
with it, she has done a fine service to all who are 
interested in Chinese painting, and incidentally set 
herself a monument as patrona artium. 

The publication has the title 4 Study of Chinese 
Paintings, but it is really a catalogue, preceded by a 
short note telling that the collection was begun some 
thirty years ago. I gather from the flyleaf that one 
of the authors, Miss Hackney, is the author of a book 
Guideposts to Chinese Painting, and that Mr. Yau, 
Miss Hackney’s collaborator, is the son of a family of 
scholars, all of whom have been educated in the old 
classical manner. There is little need to point out Mr. 
Yau’s thorough education: the book under review is 
an admirable example of Chinese scholarship in the 
field of art history. 

The aim of the catalogue is well defined: to find the 
historical place of the several pictures. The authors 
describe what material they used and what method 
they applied to arrive at that goal: “In the study 
made of the paintings in this collection, more weight 
has been given to inscriptions and seals than is cus- 
tomary in the West. While the old Chinese scholar 
was inclined to give too uncritical a credence to 
them, we in the West have erred in the opposite di- 
rection and have attached too little value to them. 
... In making the study of the genuineness of the 
signatures and inscriptions on these scrolls, the meth- 
od employed by Western hand-writing experts in 
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authenticating old and valuable autographs and 
documents has been adopted—the careful analyza- 
tion of and comparison with authenticated examples, 
and a study and evaluation of the inks used.” 

In other words, the method applied is criticism of 
style. But while the art historian of the West applies 
it to the painting, the Chinese scholar applies it to 
the writing upon, or attached to, the picture. 

Signatures prove a painting genuine only when 
written by the artists themselves. The authors are, 
of course, aware of this, and they discriminate be- 
tween authentic signatures, and what they call ““com- 
ment-signatures,” meaning by this term signatures 
placed on a painting by a connoisseur who believed it 
the work of this or that artist. Silk and paper have 
also been given the most careful attention. Very 
definite statements as to their age are made in the 
catalogue, unfortunately without a hint as to how 
the authors came to these conclusions. 

In the above manner some thirty-seven scrolls, 
among them one with three separate paintings, and 
an album, are treated. Important inscriptions are 
reproduced, and each description is followed by the 
illustration of the painting. One of the most laudable 
features of this book is that the long handscrolls 
are not cut up into sections, but are reproduced in 
their entirety. In a chapter entitled “Supplementary 
Paintings,” twenty-one more pictures are enumer- 
ated and briefly described, but not illustrated. There 
follows an important chapter on seals, where one 
hundred and fifteen imprints are shown on three 
plates, with translations and identifications. There 
are seventeen pages of biographical notes, a short 
bibliography, an index of Chinese names, words, 
terms, and seals in Chinese characters and in English 
translation (fifty-eight pages), and two more indices 
to proper names and to seals. The book is luxuriously 
printed. 

There is no doubt that this is a scholarly work of 
great merit. Its main value lies in the translation of 
everything written or stamped upon the paintings. 
These records, poems, remarks, and notes, even the 
phrasing of the seals, throw a bright light upon the 
mentality of Chinese painters, collectors and friends 
of art, upon the circumstances under which a work 
was created, acquired, and appreciated, and upon 
cultural conditions in general. The reading of these 
documents is certainly fascinating. But eventually 
the reader finds himself being drawn away from the 
paintings themselves and becoming chiefly interested 
in accretions that have grown around these works in 
the course of many centuries. Since the pictures, and 
not their epigraphic accompaniments, are, after all, 
of first importance, I should like to add a few notes 
which may point the way to a more balanced treat- 
ment of the works in question. 

“No. 1. Painting of a Girl. Artist unknown. Pre- 
T’ang. Color and ink on silk. [In the section entitled 
“Translation.”] On the painting, to the right, is the 
inscription by K’o Ch’iu-ssii, Yuan painter, scholar 
and official: ‘In the Chéng Kuan reign (627-649) of 
the T’ang dynasty, Li Fu-jén mentioned this paint- 
ing in his book Ts’ao T’u Pi Lu, and stated that it 
had then an inscription by Hsi-chih. In the long 
years following, the paper became damaged, and the 
inscription was cut off. In the summer months of the 


twenty-first year of Chih Chéng (1361), K’o Ch’iu- 
sst of Tan-ch’iu obtained this painting and recorded 
it.” On the basis of this inscription, and of the silk, 
this painting is attributed to pre-T’ang times, the 
inference being obviously that it dates back to the 
fourth century when Wang Hsi-chih (321-379 a.p.) 
lived. But there is the discrepancy of the inscription, 
which speaks of paper, and of the silk on which the 
painting is actually done. Moreover, the head of the 
girl is rendered in a style which is definitely much 
later. Its model seems to have been the head of a 
Bodhisattva statue of the eighth-ninth century: 
hence the incongruity of head and garment. This 
date also fits the treatment of the drapery. 

“No. 111. Landscape, attributed to Yang Shéng by 
Emperor Hui Tsung.” This is a work of the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Ch’iu Ying and his follow- 
ers painted such landscapes. 

“No. 1v. Winter Landscape, attributed to Yang 
Fei (T’ang dynasty) by Emperor Kao Tsung (1127- 
1162).”” Pending an inspection of the scroll, this may 
well be an original of the tenth century, or a very 
early copy (eleventh-twelfth centuries) of a tenth- 
century painting (cf. “‘Chinesische Landschafts- 
malerei vom X.—XIII. Jahrhundert,” Sinica, x, 
1925, 12 ff.). 

“No. v. Immortal, attributed to the T’ang dy- 
nasty.” Part of a large composition representing the 
figure full length. Compare with the painting in the 
collection of Th. Culty, Paris, representing the 
seventh of the eight immortals, Han Hsiang-tsé, by 
Kuo Tan-ch’iian, a Yiian painter (Revue des arts 
asiatiques, 1937, pl. §8a). The corresponding sections 
of these two paintings are almost identical. The 
figure was also used by Chang Lu (1464-1538), who 
placed it upon a large fish crossing turbulent waters 
(Tds6 Genmin Meigwa Taikan, pl. 245). 

“No. vi. Assembly of Birds on a Willow Bank, at- 
tributed to Huang Ch’iian (died 965).’’ Undoubtedly 
a work of the tenth century. 

“No. 1x. Mountain Landscape with Returning 
Boat, inscribed by Mi Fei and dated 1079 a.p., with 
a poem by Emperor Kao Tsung.”’ Compare with the 
landscape by Kao Jan-hui (=Kao K’o-kung, 1248- 
1310), in the collection Akimoto, Tokyo. 

“No. x. Landscape, signed Mi Fei and dated 1104 
A.D.” This wonderful work should be compared with 
the oeuvre of Kao Jan-hui, especially with the spring 
landscape in the Konchi-in, Kydto. 

“No. x1. Portrait of T’ang Chih, by Chao Ting.” 
Besides being an invaluable historical document, this 
scroll shows what an ancestral portrait of the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century looked like, and how it 
was used. 

“No. xu. Landscape, attributed to Mi Yu-jén 
(1086-1165) by Yiian and Ming authorities.”” Com- 
pare with the landscapes by Fang Ts’ung-i, who 
worked in the last third of the fourteenth century 
(Sirén, Histoire de la peinture chinoise, 11, pl. 125). 
The inscription by Yu-wén Kung-ling, dated 1357 
A.D., gives a terminus ante, for this style came into 
being at the end of the thirteenth century. 

“No. xiv. Winter Landscape by Hui Tsung, one 
of the inscriptions, that by Ts’ai Ching, being dated 
1110 a.D..” A work of the first order. The style is 
definitely that of the eleventh century. It is highly 
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instructive that Tung Ch’i-chang, in his inscription 
of 1618 A.p., suggests that the imperial painter may 
have attached his signature to a scroll in his collec- 
tion in order to pass it off as a work of his own. 

“No. xv. Landscape, inscribed Ma Yiian. Sung 
dynasty.” Typical work of the Ché school, about 
1500 A.D. 

“No. xvi. Landscape Scroll by Hsia Kuei.”” Orig- 
inal work, in style identical with the famous scroll by 
this artist in the Palace Museum, Peking; in subject 
matter identical with the scroll in the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery, Kansas City. 

“No. xx. Empress Wu and Three Attendants.” 
Sung copy of a T’ang original. 

“No. xxi. A Group of Court Ladies Fatigued by 
Embroidering.” This magnificent picture falls in the 
category of Sung paintings which are copies of fa- 
mous T’ang pictures. The best known specimen of this 
kind is the copy by Hui Tsung of an original by 
Chang Hsiian, in Boston. 

“No. xxu. Birds in Winter.” A work of the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, not of Sung times. 

“No. xxi. Red Prunus and White Magnolia.” 
Probably a work of the twelfth century. 

“No. xxiv. Winter Landscape.” A seventeenth- 
century interpretation of a tenth-century original. 

“No. xxvul. Three Horses, by Chao Méng-fu, dat. 
1318; by his son Chao Jung, dat. 1359; by his grand- 
son Chao Lin, dat. 1360.” Originals. These three 


pictures show how Chao Méng-fu’s style was handed 
down in his family practically unchanged. The scroll 
was put together in 1532 A.D. 

“No. xxx/7. Landscape.” A work of the six- 
teenth rather than the fifteenth century; not of the 
southern Sung dynasty. 

“No. xxxvi. Landscape, inscribed Kuei.” Seven- 
teenth century. Paintings like this influenced Mori- 
kage (1612-1699) in Japan. 

“The Meeting of Chang Ch’ien and the Fairy” 
(11), “Ladies Fatigued by Embroidering” (xx1), 
“Birds on a Willow Bank” by Huang Ch’iian (v1), 
the three handscrolls with the winter landscape by 
Hui Tsung (xrv), the views of a river by Hsia Kuei 
(xv1), and “Mountains and Water” with the in- 
scription signed Mi Fei (x), “Clouds and Woods” 
(x11), “Red Prunus and White Magnolia” (xx11), 
“Orchids” by Chéng Ssii-hsiao (xxv1), “Three 
Horses” by Chao Méng-fu, his son and grandson 
(xxv), “Bamboo Grove” by Kuan Tao-shéng 
(xxvim1), “White Prunus” by Wang Mien (xx1x), 
the fan painting (xxx/2), “Lady Playing a Flute” 
(xxx/13) are works of the highest quality. I know 
of no private collection of Chinese paintings in the 
West which can compare with the collection of Mrs. 
Moore. 

LUDWIG BACHHOFER 
University of Chicago 
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